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OF THE LIFE OF 


KING HENRY THE SECOND. 


HE clergy having fo unanimoufly de- Book. t. 
clared for Matilda, almoft all England “—~-~ 


was induced by their powerful influ- 
tnce, and by the fear which the defeat and 
captivity of the king fad brought on his 
party, to think likewife of fubmitting to the 
government of that lady, except the fingle 
county of Kent, which the queen maintained 
for her hufband, with the afore of his ide gees 
favorite, William of Ipres. ‘This general, *%: © 
imméddiately after the phede of Lincs rere 
tired thither with moft of the mercenary 
troops, encouraged the people of that county, 
who had been always well affected to Ste- 
phen, and drew to his ftandard all the bra- 
veft of that prince’s friends, who daily caine 
in from every part of the kingdom; fome of 
them hoping to ferve their unfortunate _maf- 
ter, and others to obtain better conditions 
for themfelves, by remaining in arms. The 
Vou, I. B city 
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city of London continued doubtful which 
fovereign they thould own, but much more 
inclined to the king than to Matilda, for 
near two months; at the end of which time, 
that princefs having advanced as far as St. 
Albans, a body of the chief citizens waited 
on her there, and, after fome treaty with 
her, confented to receive her within their 
walls. A few days before Midfummer the 
entered into that city, with a great train of 
Spiritual and temporal Jords, and with her 
uncle, the King of Scotland, who came to 
ailift, asa feudatory, at hercoronation. She 
then took up her refidence at the palace of 
Wefttminfter, built by William Rufus, and 
remained there fome time, to order and com- 
pole the flate of the kingdom. The earl of 
Glocefter ferved her well in this neceflary 
work. He negociated with the barons of 
the oppofite faction, allured the haughty by 
carefles and the mercenary by promifes, was 
fall of humanity, moderation, and courtefy, 
in all his deportment. Nor did he merely 
employ fair appearances, or {mooth words, 
to reconcile the inclinations of the people to 
that change which had efpoufed his fifter's 
caufe, or fubmitted to her power, he tried 
to reform the adminifiration of juitice, and 
retore the gocd ancicnt laws; being tho- 
roughly fenfible, th1t more ftability would be 
given to government, hy thefe aéts of bene- 
ficence, than by force and fear, to which, 
he knew, the {pirit of the people could not 

long 
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long be fubjected. Had the been guided by Book I. 
his witdom, the whole kingdom would foon “~~~ 
have acknowledged her fovereignty, without 
further oppofition: but all his endeavours 
were defeated by the laiteteie of her con- 
dué&t. The pride and haughtinefs of her tem~ 
per were fo {welled by this fudden gale of 
profperity, that they bore her far from the 
courie which his prudence defired to make 
her fteer, From the day, in which the king 
was delivered to her a prifoner, her looks, 
her mien, her language, were abfolutely 
changed. She aflumed an air fo imperious, 
that one would have thought her another 
Semiramis, giving laws to 2 nation long ac- 
cuftomed to fervitude, rather than a princefs 
of England, making her way, through 
many obftacles, to the limited government 
of a free people, not fufficiently convinced 
of her right to their fealty. Her Grandfather, 
William the Conqueror, was hardly more Vid. aulores 
defpotick at the end of his reign, than the at ‘t-atlopra, 
the beginning of a yct unaffurcd and unfettled 
authority, even before the crown, fo lately 
worn by her valiant antagonift, was placed 
on her head. Some of the party of Stephen, 
who came to offer their allegiance and fer- 
vices to her, the received with great coldnefs, 
others fhe drove from her prefence with up- 
braidings and threats. All the grants‘made 
by that prince, even thofe to the church, the 
precipitately revoked, to give them to her fa- 
vorites. From thofe who hed fubmitted to 

Ba her 
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her fhe often took a part of their lands and 
and poffeffiors, as fines fer their paft condu@; 
and thus left them, at the beft, but half re- 
conciled to her, or rather fecret enemies, who 
naturally fele more refentment for what they 
had loft, than gratitude for what they re- 
tained. But all the barons who, from a fenfe 
of honor or fidelity, delayed to abandon their 
late mafter, the wholly deprived of their ho- 
nors and eftates, and conferred them on 
others; thus rendering them implacable, and 
keeping up a head of oppofition againft her, 
which no time could remove. The citizens 
of London, whom fhe ought to have parti- 
cularly courted, were treated with great fe- 
verity: for fhe nct only denied them the in- 
dulgence they afked, of being governed by 
the laws of King Edward the Confeffor, but 
opprefied them by arbitrary and grievous 
exactions. They reprefented to her how 
much they had loft of that opulence they for- 
mertly had enjoyed, by the decay of their trade 
and other public calamities attcnding the 
war, befides the high demands, which the 
the late government had often made upon 
them, and which they durft not refufe. They 
more cipecially pleaded the extraordinary ex- 
pences they had lately fuftained, in making 
Pprovifion for the relief of their poor, againft 
an imminent danger of famine, which, they 
apprehended, was not yet entirely removed. 
And therefore they humbly implozed ber, in 
the moft pathetic terms, to moderaxe her de- 

mand, 
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mand, or, at leaft, to grant them, out of Book.T. 
compaffion to their prefent great diftrefe, a © 
longer time for the payment; promifing her, 
that, when peace thould be pectodtly efta- 
blifhed, as their riches would encreafe, fo 
fhould alfo their zeal for the fupport of her 

ernment. But, before they had ended 
their remonftrance, with rage in her eyes, 
frowns on her brow, and fuch a diforder of 
paflion, as equally deftroyed the majefty of 
the queen and the foftncfs of the woman, fhe 
told them, that they had frequently and la~ 
vithly granted their money to Stephen, for 
his {upport, and to her detriment, having 
been long combined with her encmies, as fhe 
had felt to her cofts and therefore they muft 
not expect that the would thew any lenity to 
them, or remit the leaft part of the fum fhe 
had demanded. So ill did the underftand the 
art of converting fubdued enemies into 
friends, which, io far as it can be done 
without alienating thofe by whofe affiftance 
they were {.bdued, is of all arts the moft ne- 
ceffary in revolutions of government! 

Nor was her behaviour more gracious to 
her friends themfelves When the bifhop of 
Winchefler and the earl of Glocefter were 
fuitors to her for any of the king's party, the 
frequently rejected their intercefions with 

reat rudenefs, fuffering them to kneel to 
er, without rifing up: a pride, which, con- 
trafied with the familiar and obliging beha- 
viour of Stephen, appeared the more offen- 
B3 five 
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Book I, five and infupportable to a free people. In 
sae vain did her Dother, to whom Geowed her 
A.D. 114% Fyccefs, fuggeft to her right meafures, and 

a condué more agreeable to that ftate the was 
in, and to the temper of the nation. Nei- 
ther his counfels, nor thof of the king of 
Scotland, her uncle, could prevail againft 
the di@ates of her impetuous paffions, to 
which the now gave fo abfolute a {way, that 
fhe made little ufe even of her own under- 
ftanding, which, in the former tranfactions 
of her life, had appeared to be much ftronger 
and fitter for government, than could be ima- 
‘ined from her prefent behaviour. She was 
indeed quite intoxicated with her good for- 
tune, and confidered or ape as a conquered 
country, upon which fhe might trample at 
pleafure; forgetting that moft of thofe by 
whom fhe had conquered had fought for free- 
dom, and that even the vanquithed party was 
not fo difpirited, or reduced to fuch weaknefe, 
as that a galling and defperate refentment 
might not yet render them dangerous to her, 
efpecially if they were ftrengthened by 
coalition with thofe whom intereft alone had 
made her friends. But while the was lulled 
a. anores 12 all the fecurity of infolent folly, and in- 
tar. urfopra. tent upon nothing but her approaching co- 
ronation, for the ceremonies of which fhe 
now prepared, with all the impatience and 
pleafure of a woman who loved the pomp of 
foyalty no lefs than the fubftance, there arofe 
a fudden ftorm, which burft upon her head 
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with great fury, and drove her away for ever Book 1. 
from that throne, which the believed hers “~~ 
felf juft upon the point of afcending. 


There is no kind of tyranny that will fo 
foon excite a revolt in a great trading city, 
as an oppreffive taxation, The citizens of 
London, exafperated at the burthens laid 
upon them by the emprefs, and at the harth- 
nefs of the anfwer which the had returned to 
their petition for relief, began to cabal, and 
confult together, how to fhake off a yoke fo 
intolerable to them. While their minds were 
in this ferment, King Stephen’s queen, a 
lady, whofe virtues even his enemics honored, 
had vainly endeavoured to procure for him 
his freedom, upon the hard conditions of re- 
figning the crown, and going into a convent, 
or to the holy land, for the remainder of his 
life; which the chief lords of his party en- 
gaged he fhould do, and offered Matilda te vid. autores 
furrender their caftles and give her many cus utfopra, 
hoftages, to fecure to her the performance of 
this ftipulation. Nothing but an implacable 
defire of revenge could hinder her from ac- 
sxepting fuch 2 propofal, under the obligation 
the had to the bifhop of Winchefter, and con- 
fidering how much her kingdom would faf- 
fer by the publick tranquillity not being re- , 
ftored. Neverthelefs the rejected it with an 
air of difdain: whereupon the queen, who, 
with the gentlenefs becoming her fex, had a 
mafculine courage, and knew how to act, at 
Bg proper 
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Book... proper feafons, both with vigour and pru- 
dence, commanded her forces to pafs over 
the river, and lay wafte the whole country 
under the walls of London: but at the fame 
time, by her fecret agents, fhe invited the 
citizens to confederate with her againft this 
moft arrogant and tyrannical government ; 
fuggefting to them how eafily they might, 
by a fudden and general infurreftion, make 
themfelves matters of the perfon of Matilda, 
and fo redeem and reftore the king. They, 
who now were in equal danger of lofing their 
fortunes, by the avarice of Matilda, and by 
the arms of the queen, determined to fave 
them, by adjoining with the latter, whom 
they had always loved, againft the former, 
who had inflamed their ancient diflike of her 
nto a furious and irreconcilable hatred. This 
refolution would have been executed, and 
Matilda, who thought that the had nothing 
to fear, becaufe the faw the queen's troops 
employed in ravaging the lands of the citi~ 
zens, would have been taken prifoner, ip her 
palace of Weftminfter, by thofe very citizens, 
if fhe had not been opportunely apprifed of 
her danger, by an intelligence fent to her 
from one of their body: upon which the im- 
mediately gave the alarm to her friends, and, 
with all poffible filence and fecsefy, drew 
them infenfibly, by {mall parties, out of the 
city, before the confpirators there were ready 
to act: then mounting on horfeback the re- 
tired in a military manner to Oxford, the no» 
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bles who attended her forming with their fol- Neck. 1. 
lowers a ftrong body of cavalry, and march- 
ing together, in good order, till they got to 
a confiderable dittance from London. The 
citizens, who had hoped to furprize her un- Vid. averse 
prepared, were quite diiconcerted at finding 4 ™ lps, 
that their plot was difcovered: infomuch 
that they fuffered her, and all who were with 
her, to efcape unmolefted, fatisfying them- 
{elves with the plunder of the goods they 
had left behind. Probably, it was the tao 
eager defire of that booty which chiefly 
ftopped their purfuit; and Matilda got off y.4 uw. 7, 
from them, as Mithridates is faid to have Ciceron. ova 
efcaped from the Romans, by throwing gold Fes. prolsue 
and filver in their way. The king of Scot-""” 
land, the earl of Glocefter, and the bifhop of 
Winchefter went with that princefs to Ox- 
ford; but moft of the other barons feparated, V. auftores 
and repaired to their feveral homes, before fhie “it ¥t {pres 
got thither. Nor did the ftay long in that 
city; but went to Glocefter, in order to 
confer with Milo Fitz-walter on the prefent 
ftate of affairs. After fome deliberation, they 
returned together to Oxford, where the now 
determined to refide. This baron adhered to 
her in all the changes of fortune, with the 
molt fteady fidelitv, for which the now re- 
warded him with the earldom of Hereford. 
He likewife enjoyed a fuperior (hare of her 
favour and conndence; bat was forced to pre- 
ferve it by a more flattering complaifance, 
than her true intercit and tervice required: 

, for 
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for the would not endure any advice that con~ 
tradicted her humour; and as he owed fo 
much to her affection, and expected ftill more, 
he was content to be her minifter upon her 
own terms; from whence it happened that 
his great abilities were of much lefs advan- 
tage to-her than might have been expected. 
The bithop of Winchefter had been ex~ 
tremely difgufted for fome time; and there 
is reafon to think that the confpiracy at Lon- 
don was formed with his approbation: yet 
he concealed his refentments a little longer, 
but in the mean while gave orders that the 
fortifications of his caftle at Winchefter 
thould be repaired and augmented, with other 
precautions, that were neceffary to put him 
ain a better condition of openly quarrelling 
with Matilda. He then made 2 requeft to 
her, which, confidering his power in the 
church and ftate, the danger of a breach with 
him, and the obligations fhe had to him in 
the eyes of the world, one fhould have fup- 
pofed could not have been refufed. What he 
atked was a grant of the earldoms of Mor~- 
tagne and Boulogne, which Stephen had held 
before he gained the crown, to his nephew 
Euftace, that king’s eldeft fon. And furely, 
if this great prelate could fo far give way to 
reafon of ftate, or rather to the paffions and 
revenge of Matilda, as to acquiefce in her 
keeping the unfortunate father in‘prifon for 
life, which the now feemed refolved to do, it 
was incumbent upon him, by alt the obli- 
gations 
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ions of nature and duty, to thew this ree gook 1 
gard at teaft to the innocent fon, who had an ~ 7 
unqueftionable right to his care and pro- 
tetion. One of thefe earldoms, viz. that of 
Boulogne, was the inheritance of that prince's 
mother, and not in the of the emprefs; 
fo that the afking her for it was only 2 com- 

iment, and that of Mortagne was a fall 

oon in return for a crown. Neverthelefs the 
refufed it, perhaps from a jealoufy fhe had 
conceived of the bifhop: but however juftly 
fhe may have fufpeGted him, by denying him 
a favor fo reafonable in itfelf the hurt her 
own caufe, and gave him a fair pretence to 
break with her more decently, having the 
voice of the publick on his fide. After this 
he came no more to her court, though often 
invited, but had a meeting, at Guilford, 
with the queen, his fifter in law; and there 
they concerted together all the meafures 
which they thought neceffary to procure the 
the reftoration of the king. He began by ab- 
folying thofe, whom he had before excom- 
municated for adhering to that prince, and 
by his agents and emiffaries, fent over the 
whole kingdom grievous complaints againft 
the em rele, affirming that the had treache- 
roufly formed a defign to feize his perfon; 
had broken her oath given to him and all the 
other barons, and knew not how to ufe 
power with moderation. Thefe reports much 
affected the irritable minds of the people, 
wpon which compaffion alfo worked very 
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‘Book. L powerfully, at this time, in behalf of the 


king. For the emprefs, whofe temper was 
naturally vindiGtive, being exafperated by the 
danger the had been in at London, and the 
great lofs her party fuffered from the sevolt 
of that city, vented her rage on the perfon of 
her royal captive, and laid him in irons, like 
acommon malefactor, againft the will of her 
brother, the earl of Glocefter, whom thofe 
who flattered her paffions accufed to her of 
treating him with too much indulgence. But 
the ignominious and barbarous ulage of « 
prince, whofe dignity the ought to have re~ 
{pected, for the fake of her own, excited fuch 
a Lae indignation againft her, as not a 
little affifted to turn again, on his fide, the 
often varying ftream of popular favor. The 
people of England have always been good- 
natured. Even the fpirit of party has never 
had force enough to deftroy the ftrong prin- 
ciple of humanity in them. When they were 
told, that their fovereign was loaded with 
irons, they forgot all his faults. His fuffer- 
ings only, and the inhuman arrogance of Ma- 
tilda, her arbitrary, violent, oppreffive con- 
duct, were now the general fubjeéts of their 
thought and difcourfe. The prefent refentr 
ment, raifed by thefe, overcame and oblite- 
rated, in the minds of the enemies of Ste- 
phen themiclves, their former rancour a- 
gaint him; while, in his friends, it revived 
a warmer and more tender fenfe of all thofe 
endearing and amiable qualities, by which 

he 
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he had formerly recommended himfelf to the Book. L 
affeGtion of the publick. The bithop of Win- “~~ 
chefter, whofe eyes were very & eg difcerned 
this change in the temper of nation, and 
faw that he fhould be in danger of lofing all 
his credit, if he did not fall in with it, and act 
for his brother; which, together with the 
flights he had received from the emprefs, and 
diflike of her behaviour, made him refolve 
to undo all he had done for her fervice, and 
reftore the king whom his perfidy had con- 
tributed to dethrone. But, as he had not yet 
taken an open part againft her, the earl of 
Glocefter, who knew how detrimental the 
lofs of him would be to Matilda, thought it 
expedient to try all poffible means to regain 
him to her party: with which intention he 
made him an amicable vifit at Winchefter 5 
but after having apnferred with him he found 
him determined, and returning to his fifter 
confirmed her jealoufy. Upon the report he 
made to her, without confulting with him, 
or Jetting him into the fecret of her defign, 
fhe went on a fudden to Winchefter, with all vid. autores 
the force fhe had at Oxford, except what was sttat. otivpra. 
neceffary to be left there in garrifon, hoping 
to furprize and {cize the bifhop. But juft as 
the was entering at one gate of the city, he 
rode out at another, and efcaped to his caflle ; 
which, by the defcription we have of it, 
feems to have been fituated clofe to the walls 
upon the bank of the river. It was a very 
Mtrong fortrefs, well garrifoned, and ftorcd 
with 
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with all neceffaries to fuftain a long fiege, by 
the care of the bifhop, who had prudently 
forefeen the need he might have of fuch a 
timely provifion. His efcape difconcerted the 
meafures of the emorefs. Having failed in 
her intention of taking him by furprize, the 
fent a meffage inviting him to come to her 
court; but he was too prudent to be caught 
jn fuch a fnare. Had the fucceeded, it would 
have been a very dangerous 4é, fo far to vi- 
olate the privileges of the church in the per- 
fon of a legate, draw upon herfelf, not on! 
the enmity of all the Englith clergy, in whofe 
affection the main ftrength of her party then 
lay, but alfo the formidable refentments of 
Rome. Her brother's difcretion would ne- 
ver have permitted her to act fo rafhly, and 
therefore the did not confulthim; wilful and 
violent tempers being afraid of fober advice, 
even from their beft friends. As fhe had im- 
prudently engaged in this enterprize, fo the 
obitinately purtued it, and refolved to befiege 
the bithop in his caftle; remaining herfelf in 
the royal palace of Winchefter, which ftood 
upon a hill, without the weft-gate, and was 
then a very ftrong fortrefs; but lodging the 
greater part of her troops in the city, the in- 
habitints of which were generally inclined 
to her cauf:. The forces the had with her 
net being fullicient for fo great an under- 
taking, dhe f{ummoned her adherents from all 
parts of the kingdom. Many of thofe who 
had fubmitted to her after the battle of Lin- 
coln 
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coln forfook her new, and went over to Ste- Book 1. 
phen; but among thofe who attended her to “~~ 
thisexpedition, or who came on her fum- vig, sufores 
mons, were David king of Scotland, Robert citat. otfopri, 
earl of Glocefter, Reginald, another of her 
natural brothers, whom fhe had made earl of 
Cornwall, Baldwin de Redvers earl of De- 
vonthire, Milo earl of Hereford, Roger carl 
of Warwick, William de Mohun, whom fhe 
there rewarded with the earldom of Dorfet, 
Geoffry Boterel, brother to Alan earl of Rich~ 
mond, and Brian Fitzcomte, lord of Waling- 
ford and Abergavenny, who had a very par- 
ticular fhace in her favor, Thecarl of Chef- 
ter alfo came, but Jater than the others, and 
with very few followers; fo that he did her 
no fervice, and was even fufpected of an in- 
clination to take part with her enemies: a 
moft furprizing change indeed, after all that 
had paffed between the king and him! but 
he was a man of a light temper: and indeed 
thefe were times which produced very few 
inftances of irreconcilable enmities or firm at- 
tachments. On the other fide, the bithop of 
Winchefter, feeing that the whole power of 
the emprefs was collected to make war upon 
him, called to his affiftance all the friends of 
his brother, who came in fuch numbers, 
that they compofed an army much ftronger 
than Matilda’s. All the earls in England, ex- 
cept thofe above mentioned, attended his 
fummons, with great troops of their vaffals : 
nor were any of then more forward on this 
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Book. occafion than thofe who had ferved fo ill at 
“~~~ the battle of Lincoln: for they heard them- 
felves continually reproached with the mif- 

chiefs their flight had caufed, and eagerly 

fought an occafion of redeeming the honor 

they had loft on that day. The queen herfelf 
marched to Winchefter, at the head of the 
Kentith militia, her conftant friends, and of 

a thoufand men at arms, drawn from the city 

of London, befides archers and pikemen. 
William of Ipres attended her, with moft of 

the mercenaries, breathing revenge for the in- 

human indignities impofed on their gracious 

and munificent prince, whom they now fer- 

ved, not for hire only, but out of affection s 
knowing that his favor to them had been his 
greateft offence to his people. Thus was the 

utmoft ftrength of both parties affembled a- 

bout the city and caflle of Winchefter, but 

with a great fuperiority on the fide of the 

Vid. anQores king. The plan formed by his generals was 
eust.utiupra- to prevent any provifions from coming to the 
town, and vanquith the emprefs by famine, 

or force her to a battle with very unequal 
numbers. Accordingly they made themfelves 

matters of all the communications fhe had 

with the country, except one, towards the 

weft or north-weft, which they could not 

that up fo clofely as the others; but even on 

that fide they rendered the paflage of her fup~ 

lies very difficult, by fending out parties of 

Porte to fcour the country, which often in- 
tercepted them, and frightened the pore 

rom 
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from any intercourfe with her. Under thefe Book I. 
difficulties the ftill Lsatgiheben in befieging the —“r—-" 


legate, who defended his caftle with a moft 
undaunted coursge, and fo little regard to his 
epifcopal character, that, in order to revenge 
himfelf on the townfmen, who favored 
Matilda, he commanded fireworks to be 
thrown from the battlements of his tower, by 
which a great part of the city, the moft mag- 
nificent then in England, and above twen' 
churches, (or as fome authors fay) forty, witl 
a nunnery and an abbey, were burnt down to 
the ground. In the latter of thefe, which 
was called the abbey of Hyde and fituated 
without the walls, there was a large crofs, 
covered with plates of pure gold, and richly 
fet with St eara ftones, the gift of King Ca- 
nute. is having been damaged by the 
flames, the bithop of Winchefter very freely 
made ufe of the gold to pay his troops, and 
laid up the jewels among his own treafurcs. 
The miferable citizens fuffered no lefs by fa- 
mine than by fire; the few provifions, which 
fometimes were brought into the town, be- 
ing all taken from them, for the fupport of 
the foldiers quartered among them; nor was 
there enough to fupply thefe with the necef- 
faries of life: fo that the earl of Glocefter, 
apprehending the min of his army, refolved 
to erect a fort near the nunnery of Warewell, 
upon the river Teft, which might facilitate 
and fecure the importation of victuals into the 
city on that fide. Some chofen troops were 
Vor. IL. Cc com- 
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commanded to execute this refolution; but 
William of Ipres fell upon them with a much 
greater force; and many having been killed 
or taken in the aétion the reft of them retired 
into the church of the nunnery, and endea- 
voured to defend themfelves there: upon 
which the king’s general ordered it to be 
fired, and thus deftroyed, or took prifoners, 
all who were in it, thinking that the exam- 
ple of the bifhop of Winchefter was autho- 
Tity enough to juftify him, a layman and a 
foldier, in the little regard he fhewed for the 
fan&tity of the place. This was a terrible 
blow to Matilda. She faw her army in great 
danger of being ftarved, and feared the foon 
might be reduced to the cruel neceffity of 

ielding herfelf a prifoner to the wife of that 
ing whom fhe then held in Irons; a 
misfortune which fhe dreaded more than 
death. In fuch defperate circumftances 
the boldeft counfels were prudent. The 
bithop having proclaimed a ceffation of 
arms on the eve of Holy-Rood day, | after 
funfet, according to the cuftom then ob- 
ferved in the whole Latin church, the earl 
of Glocefter took that opportunity to endea- 
vour to retire from this fatal fituation, But 
not thinking that he could prudently depend 
on the enemy's obferving the truce, he made 
fuch difpofittons as, he hoped, would in any 
event fecure the efcape of the emprefs. Ha- 
ving committed her to the {pecial care of his 
brother, the earl of Cornwall, he fent her 
3 out 
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ont of thetown, in the van of hisarmy, toge- Book 1. 
ther with her uncle, the king of Scotland, “vs 
and moft of thofe friends whofe prefervation 
he thought of the greateft importance, order- 
ing them to march about break of day, with 
all the expedition they could, towards Glo- 
cefter, by the way of Ludgerthall and the 
Devifes; while he hi to cover their 
retreat, followed more flowly, with a 
rear guard compofed of fome of the braveft 
nobility, and of a few chofen troops, which, 
he believed, would ftand by him, againft any 
odds of numbers. It was baopy for Matilda 
and all with her that he took thefe neceflary 
precautions. The bifhop of Winchefter was 
not fo {crupulous, as to fuffer his enemies to 
efcape without moleftation, out of refpedt to 
a holy-day; but the moment he got intelli+ 
gence of their march {ent his garrifon to 
purfue them, {preadingal{o the alarm through 
all the queen’s army, which was pofted on 
the other fide of the town and in fome places 
near adjacent. They foon joined his forces, 
and came up with the earl of Glocefter at 
Stockbridge upon the river Teft. That lord a.p. rrqr, 
made a ftand againft them at the head of the via, eaAores 
bridge; but after a long and brave defence, citat. ufupra. 
in which Geoffry Boterel diftinguifhed him- 

{elf beyond all the other knights, the pafs was 
forced, the rear guard ted, and their 
general taken prifoner by William of Ipres, 
Thus did the carl of Glocefter moft gene- 
roufly facrifice himfelf to the fafety of his 
C2 : fifter 
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Book 1. fifter and fovereign, though the had brought 


the danger on herfelf, by her wilful impru- 
dence in acting without his advice. Having 
retarded the enemy in their purfuit, he en- 
abled her and the main body of his army to 
efcape without any other damage than the 
fhame of having been forced to make a re- 
treat which deferved to be rather called a 
flight. The emprefs came unmolefted by 
the encmy to the caftle of Ludgerfhall : but 
left it in ‘a few hours, and went on horfe- 
back, as fpeedily as her ftrength would per- 
mit, to the Devifes ; from whence (if fome 
hiftorians of no {mall authority may be cre- 
dited) the was carried to Glocefter on a bier, 
as a dead corpfe : but, as William of Malmf- 
bury and the anonymous author of the acts 
of “kin Stephen, who would hardly have 
omitted to mention this circumftance, had 
it been true, fay nothing of it, { think it a 
fable grounded only on popular rumours, 
which always add fomething to every extra- 
ordinary and furprifing event. It was alfo 
a current report, that the king of Scotland 
was thrice taken prifoner in his flight, and 
redeemed by fome of his friends ; his perfon 
not being known to the foldiers who took 
him. A contemporary author relates, that 
one David Holiford, a godfen of that king, 
who happened to ferve at this time in ths 
army of the queen, helped greatly to con- 
ceal him from their purfuit. Certain it is, 
that he made his efcape with much ditfi- 
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culty, and fo did the emprefs. Befides the Book I. 
difgrace the fuffered, her brother's captivity 
was fuch a misfortune to her, as almoft de- 
prived her of any fenfe of joy in her own 
prefervation. But he hime bore it with 
the moft-unthaken fortitude ; no action, no 
word, not even a look, difcovering the leaft 
dejeGtion of fpirit: infomuch that his very 
enemies were compelled to revere and extol Vid. avdores 
his virtue, which could with fuch dignity ‘it-wlupra 
mainfain its fuperiority over all the power of 
fortune. The queen, who knew, that the 
ill ufage of her hufband had been contrary 
to his advice and defire, would not by chains, 
or any other inhuman feverities, revenge it 
upon him; but treated him kindly; and 
made him a propofal, by fome principal lords 
of her party, ta fet him at liberty, in ex- 
change for Stephen. He replied, that fuch 
an exchange would not be eanals the dif- 
Froportion between a king and an earl bein 
too great: but if they would agree that al 
his friends whom they had made prifoners, 
in which number were feveral barons of dif- 
tinction, fhould be freed, together with him, 
in exchange for the king, he would give 
his confent to thofe terms. The queen, who 
defired the liberty of her hutband almoft up- 
on any conditions, would have willingly ac- 
cepted this offer: but William of Ipres, and 
fome other nobles, who expected great ran- 
foms for the prifoners they hed taken, op: 
pofed it warmly, and obliged her to reject 
C3 it. 
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it. She then tried to perfuade the earl of 
Glocefter to forfake the caufe of his fifter, 
and join with Stephen ; offering him, in the 
name of her hufband, and by orders from 
him, the fupreme adminiftration of all his 
affairs, and he fecond place in his kingdom. 
The anfwer he made to her was, “ I am not 
« in my own power at prefent. When Iam 
' free to difpofe of myfelf, I promife you 
that I will a@, in this refpect, as reafon 
# fhall diate.” Which the rightly under- 
ftanding to be a refufal, and being angry at 
his flight of fo ‘ious an offer, made at a 
time when his 's fortune was much de- 
¢lined, altered her language, and threatened 
to fend him to Boulogne, and keep him in 
chains all his life. To this he replied, with 
2 countenance unchanged and ferene, ‘* that 
« he feared nothing lefs.” The menace in- 
deed was thrown out only with an intention 
to frighten him, ifhe could have been fright- 
ed: for the queen durft not execute it, know- 
ing that the countefs of Glocefter would not 
fail to take her revenge, by fending the 
king, whom the now had in her cuftody, 
over to Ireland, the chief monarch of which 
ifland would have willingly thewn his parti. 
cular regard for the memory of King Henry, 
with whom he had lived in the ftriGteft league 
of friendthip, by keeping Stcphen a prifon~ 
er, in whatever manner the friends of the 
cart had defired. As no advantages gained 
by the queen in England could hinder the 
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countefs from utting this in execution, her Book 1. 
aed 


huiband, whofe mind in every fituation faw 
every refource in his power, aflumed from 
hence a more fteady refolution, and a¢ted in 
his prifon with as much intrepidity as at the 
head of his army. But when more than a 
month had been unfuccefsfully {pent in thefe 
negociations, Matilda and all the principal 
lords of her party advifed and entreated him 
to accept the propofal the queen had made, 
and fufter himbie to be fingly exchanged for 
the king : a moft extraordinary pact of his 
merit! there being no other example in hif- 
tory of a captive king fet free in exchange 
for a fubje&. The earl, who himfelf could 
not be infenfible of how great importance 
his libesty was to the fupport of the party, 
esa at length to the importunities of his 
riends ; and his confent was very gladly re« 
ceived by the queen: but all the king’s friends 
infifting, that, out of refpect to his royal 
dignity, he fhould firft be releafed, fome 
ditficulty azofe from the apprehenfions of the 
earl, ‘that they might break their faith with 
him, and detain bim in prifon: a fufpicion 
which certainly was very well founded on- 
the paft condudé of Stephen, who never had 
feemed to regard cither his word or his 
oath. Many precautions and fureties were 
neceffary to remove this objection. The carl 
was not fatisfied with exacting an oath from 
the legate and the archbithop of Canterbury, 
that they would yield themf]ves prifeners 
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Book I, into the hands of his friends, if he was not 
“—~— fet at liberty immediately after the releafe 
A.D. 1141. Of the king; but obtained from them let- 
ters under their hands and feals, by which 
Malm. they notified this oath to the pop, and, if 
ibidem. the cafe thould happen, implored his affitt- 
ance, to deliver both the earl and them 
from their bonds. Nor was even this ef- 
teemed a fufficient fecurity: but sither he, 
or fome of his friends who negociated for 
him, demanded that the queen and one of 
her fons, with two principal lords of that 
party, fhould be kept in the caftle of Briftol 
as hoftages, from the time of the king’s 
being difmificd from thence, till the earl 
was releafed: which they likewife agrecin; 
to, Stephen was fet free, on the feait of al! 
Saints, in the year eleven hundred and forty 
one, after a captivity of nine months. 

He came from Briftol to Winchefter,where 
he had a conference with the earl of Glo- 
cefter, who had been removed from the caf- 
tle of Rochefter to that city, a little before. 
There he again endeavoured to corrupt the 
fidelity of the earl, and draw him to his 
party, by the moft fplendid offers of favor 
and power under his government. But that 
Jord remained unmoved by all thefe allure~ 
ments, urging the bonds of nature and af- 
fection, which attached him to his fifter, the 
obligations af honor, and the oaths he had 
taken during the life of his father, which 
the pope had declared to be binding, He 
1 faid, 
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faid, it was purely his regard to thofe oaths, Book 1 
not any in views of his own, or hae “7 
tred againft Stephen, which had induced 
him to take up arms in the caufe of Matilda; 
and gently reminded the king himfelf and 
his friends, that they had likewife repeat- 
edly engaged themfelves to her by the fame 
facred ties, and were therefore no lefs con- 
cerned than he in the decifion fent from the 
pope with regard to the validity of that en- 
gagement. Having thus nobly maintained 
the reputation of integrity which he had ac- 
quired, he took leave of the king, and upon 
his arrival at Briftol fet free the queen, the 
young prince, and the peers, who were de- 
tained there till he came; and in return re- 
ceived his fon, whom he had left behind 
him at Winchefter, as a hoftage for their 
releafe. 

The two parties having now recovered 
their chiefs, and not feeing any profpect of 
an agreement, they both prepared to renew 
the, war with frefh vigour, as foon as the A.D, 114%. 
f{eafon would permit. But, before they could 
take the field, the bifhop of Winchefter be- matom 
gan operations of a different kind, which w fopra. 
were of the greateft advantage to his bro- - 
ther. He fammoned a legatine fynod at 
Weftminfter, on the feventh of December, 
in the year eleven hundred and forty-one, 
which he opened by reading a letter from 
the pope, wherein his Holinefs reprimanded 
bim gently, for haying acquicfced in his 
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Nook 1. brother's imprifonments and, to atone for 


that fault, enjoined him to endeavour the 
procuring of his liberty by i pring cither 
ecclefiatical or fecular, which the neceffity 
of the affair might require. This not onl 
was fufficient to deftroy the impreffion, whic! 
the earl of Glocefter’s alledging the authority 
of the pope in defence of his conduct, and 
the legate’s own behaviour, had made on 
the clergy and people of England, but gave 
that prelate a pretence to juftify his return 
to the party of his brother, by the refpect 
which he owed to the injunctions of Rome. 
He employed all his eloquence to excufe his 
former roceedings, affirming, that not from 
inclination but neceflity he had received and 
acknowledged the emprefs, when, after the 
battle of Lincoln, the came with her victo- 
fious army to Winchefter, and found him 
there unable to make any refiftance ; all the 
nobility having abandoned the captive king, 
or remaining unattive and indifferent be- 
tween the two parties, till the cvent fhould 
tegulate their condu@. He faid, that ‘the 
had afterwards notorioufly violated all her 
engagements in behalf of the liberty and 
rights of the church, which had been the 
terms of agreement between her and him ; 
and moreover (as he was affured by un- 
doubted intelligence) had formed fecret ma- 
chinations, with f fome of her friends, againft 
his dignity, and even againit his life ; which 
yet the divine mercy had {0 over-ruled, that 
in 
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in the iffue he ‘not oy had efcaped de- 
ftruction a abet alfo sures his 
royal brother from . 7 fore, in 
ae of God and of the pope he 
commanded them to aid, fupport, and main- 
tain, with their whole ftrength, that prince 
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who had been dy the election of the people and visit, 
with the confent of the apoftoltcal fee anointed * lupra, 


their king ; and to excommunicate all thofe 
difturbers of the peace of their country who 
thould continue to adhere to the counte/t of 
Anjou. 


Not one of the clergy affembled in this 
ame made any reply to this {peech, or 

jewed any publick mark of difapprobation 
or diffent: fo great an alteration had Ma~ 
tilda’s offenfive behaviour, in the thort time 
between this and the council of Winchefter, 
produced in their minds ; or fo implicit was 
the fubmiffion which they paid to the legate, 
and to the papal authority, with which he 
was invefted ! But there was in the aflembly 
a layman fent by that princefs, who loudly 
and boldly reminded him of the fidelity 
which he had {worn to her, adjuring him by 
it not to do any thing againft her honor, 
Nor did he ftap there; but faid, that her 
having come over to England was owing to 
repeated invitations by letters fent from that 
prelate ; and that his brother’s captivity and 
detention in prifon were to be chiefly impu- 
ted to his connivance, as he had exprefly sat 
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Book Y. fured Matilda, that he would not give him 
s~—™ any effectual affiftance. Other fevere and 


Malm. 
et fupra. 


rough animadverfions were thrown out upon 
his paft and prefent conduct; all which it 
was certainly very mortifying and painful 
for him to hear, but which he heard with 
fo perfect a command of his temper, as not 
to return one angry word, or even to take 
any notice of what been faid, thinking, 
no doubt, that it was fafer to feem to defpife 
than attempt to confute it. When this ex- 
traordinary fcene was paft, the king came 
into the council, and made his complaints 
to them moft pathetically, that his own vaf- 
fals had taken him prifoner, and by the op- 
probrious indignity with which he was 
treated had very near killed him, though he 
never had done them any wrong, nor de- 
nied juftice to any man in the eile courfe 
of his reign. His prefence and words greatly 
affected the fynod, and, together with the 
influence of the legate, made them unani- 
moufly concur in all propofitions to which 
that prelate demanded their affent. Stephen, 
having thus regained the good will of the 
clergy, feemed to be now in a fair way of 
recovering his kingdom. But neither party 
thought it proper to take the field during 
the winter, or to violate the religious ceffa- 
tion of arms, which it was ufual to grant 
from the beginning of Lent till the end of 
Eaiter week. Some part of that time the 
king employed in vifiting the more diftant 
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counties of England, that were under his Sook I. 


wernment, and wanted his eased while 
Riatilda, who was fenfible how much the 
had loft both of reputation and ftrength, 
took that opportunity to aflemble her prin- 
cipal friends, in order to confider with them 
what means. could be found, to refift the 
power of her enemy, which daily grew 
ftronger, and to raife again the dejected 
hopes of her party. They all agreed, that, 
in their prefent circumftances, it was necef- 
fary to try to bring over her hufband, the earl 
of Anjou, to England; as the only expedient 
which could balance the advantages Stephen 
had gained. Purfuant to this refolution, fome 
nobles of her faction were fent to the earl, 
whom they found in Normandy; the greater 
art of that duchy being then fubjected to 
fim. They ufed their utmoft endeavours to 
prevail upon him to come from thence into 
England, and defend the inheritance of his 
wit and fon, which, without his affiftance, 
‘was now in the utmoft danger of being foon 
irrecoverably loft. He received them with 
regard, but faid, that he would make no pofi- 
tive anfwer, unlefs to the earl of Glocefter, 
as the perfon in whom he moft confided, and 
with whom alone he defired to treat on this 
bufinefs. It happened fortunately for Ma- 
tilda, that, foon after Eafter, Stephen was 
f{eized with a dangerous fit of ficknefs, and 
did not recover till fome time after Whitfun- 
tide; which hindered that prince from begine 
ning 
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ning any mili tions againft her, and 
me hes ewe ts oak for een return of the 
lords whom fhe had fent to her husband, 
They made their to her on the thir- 
teenth of June, at thecaftle of the Devifes, 
where the had again affembled her council. 
The earl of Glocefter declared himfelf very 
unwilling to go out of the kingdom, urging 
againft it the danger of paffing the channel, 
which was then guarded by a {quadron of the 
king’s thips, and of leaving his fifter deprived 
of his care and affiftance, at a time when they 
‘were more ni to her than ever. But 
being earneftly to go, he confented to 
it at laft, on thefe conditions, that the chief 
nobles prefent there fhould deliver to him 
fome of their neareft relations, to carry over 
with him, as hoftages for their fidelity in 
ferving his fifter, and defending her perfon,du- 
ring hisabfence, Such anextraordinary caution 
implied a great fufpicion, and one may con- 
clude from it, as well as from other cireum- 
ftances at this time, that her party was in 
danger of being foon diffolved. The council 
however agreed, and without any apparent 
unwillingnefs, to the fecurity required by the 
earl, who taking the hoftages fet fail from 
Wareham, of which town he was lord, with 
feveral fhips, and foon after Midfummer 
| ats the port with only two; the others 
aving been difperfed by 2 violent ftorm, 
which faved them all from the greater danger 


of being attacked in their paffage by the ene- 
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my’s fleet, But before I relate the fuccefshe Book 1. 
met with in this negotiation, it will be nee ““r—~ 


ceffary to give an account of the ftate of the 
dutchy of Normandy from the deceafe of 
King Henry to this ume. 


It feems furprifing, that neither the oaths, 
which the Normans had taken, during the 
life of that prince, to his daughter's fuccef- 
fion, and after her to her fon’s, nor the in- 
fluence of the earl of Glocefter, who at the 
time of his father’s death was prefent among 
them, could fecure to Matilda the inheritance 
of that dutchy, or even form any confide- 
rable party for her there. This is the more 
wonderful, as we are told by the beit of the 


Norman hiftorians, that no lefs a fum than V.Ord.Viedl, 


fixty thoufand pounds, equivalent to nine! 
hundred thoufand of our money now, was 
difpofed of by the earl, as executor to the 
king, from his treafury at Falaife, among his 
foldiersand fervantsin that country. So boun- 
teous a donative was enough to have pur- 
chafed the dutchy for his daughter, though 
fhe had not been acknowl as the heirefs 
of it before. Yet the fame author informs us, 
that immediately afterwards, Thibaud earl 
of Blois, theelder brother of Stephen, offer- 
ing himfelf to the Normans, they were ge« 
nerally difpofed to make him their duke: 
but, as foon as they were informed of Ste~ 
phen’s elcétion to the kingdom of England, 
they told the earl, char, on account of the ba~ 
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Book 1 ronies which many among them beld in both coun 
Sv trics, they and the Engi muft ferve the fame 


mafter: ¥be truth of which maxim he either 
could not deny, or would not conteft, but 
left them to take their own choice. It does 
not appear that any mention was then made 
of Matilda, or of her hufband. Yet the em- 
prefs was foon afterwards, by the means of 
one of her friends, 2 man of low birth, but 
very confiderable in talents and credit, ad- 
mitted into fome towns, of which he had 
been made vifcount by the favor of her fa~ 
ther. The carl of Anjou was alfo received 
by the earl of Ponthicu into fome places 
of which that nobleman was the lord, and 
from thence endeavoured to extend himfelf 
further: but my committing intolerable 
outrages even on their own friends, the 
Normans, whofe natural temper was not pa~ 
tient of injuries, prefently drove him out; 
anda rebellion in Anjou hindered him, for 
fome time, from any further attempts. After 
his re ea from Normandy, that dutchy 
‘was left without any government, though it 
had fubmitted to Stephen: for that prince 
was not able to vifit, or take any care of it, 
till the year eleven hundred and thirty feven; 
during which interval the whole country was 
defolated by feveral fa@tions of the nobles, 
who, with great animofity and miferable ra- 
vages of each other’s eftates, profecuted their 
own quarrels under the pretence of ferving 
their party. Among thefe the moft powerful 
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was Waleran earl of Meulant; whom Ste- Book 3. 
n had betrothed to one of his daughters, ““Y-—~* 
a child of two years old, and, while he him- 
felf was in England, put him at the head of 
hie friends and forces in Normandy. About 
the latter end of September, in the year cle~ 
ven hundred and thirty fix, the carl of Anjou Ord. vi, * 
a fecond time invaded that duchy, with much xii. gogs 
greater forces than before, being now accom~ 97979" 
panied by the duke of Aquitaine, and other 
ebgaed of France. took fome caftless 
ut having fet down before Monftruci! were 
foon obliged to raife the fiege: and when 
they had afterwards invefted Lifieux, the gar- 
rifon of that city, defpairing to fave it, ra- 
ther than they would furrender it to the earl 
of Anjou, fet it on fire: fo great was the 
averfton of the Normans in general to the An- 
gevin government, from the ftrong impref 
fions the long wars between the two coun~ 
tries had ftill left in their minds; and this 
‘was much fharpened by the very barbarous 
manner in which the confederate army now 
acted: for moft of them being volunteers and 
irregular forces, out of many different pro- 
vinces, they could not eafily be reftrained, 
by the power of their chiefs, from rapine, 
facrilege, and other enormities; which, ad- 
ded to the outrages that had before been com- 
mitted by the Angevin troops, during their 
late abode in Normandy, excited a violent 
indignation againft them, and totally aliena- 
ted the hearts of the people from Matilda and 
Vou. I D her 
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her hufband. They were, befides, fo intem- 
perate, that they foon became very fickly: 
and, to complete their difafters, the carl of 
Anjou himfelf, befieging a caftle, received a 
dangerous wound in one of his feet; which, 
together with a dyfentery that raged in his 
army, {0 difpirited him and them, that, al- 
thongh a powerful reinforcement of fome 
thoufand men, condutted by the emprefs in 
perfon, arrived that night, they raifed the 
fiege the next morning, and retired haftily 
out of Normandy, plundering the countr 
through which they paffed, without diftincton 
of friends from foes. The Norman troops, 
who were apprifed how much the earl had 
been ftrengthened, had not the leaft fufpicion 
of his retiring; and did not begin to purfue 
him, on the difcovery of it, till he had ad- 
vanced a good way: fo that the lofs which he 
fuftained in ing the Sart was not very 
confiderable: but as he travelled through a 
foreft within his own territories he was at- 
tacked by a ftrong party of out-lawed free- 
hooters, and narrowly efcaped with his life, 
his wardrobe and plate being taken and one of 
the gentleme: of his bed-chamber killed. 
‘The earl of Meulant likewife defeated fome 
of Matilda’s adherents, who had made an in- 
curfion into the county of Eu, and took pri~ 
foner their general, Roger de Conchis, with 
two other noblemen of great diftinétion. 

All thefe fucceffes, joined to the profpe- 


io bene, tity of Stephen in England during the ave 
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of this year, confirmed to that prince the do- 
minion of Normandy, which he at laft found 
time to vifit, arriving there with William of 
Ipres and a body of Flemings, early in the 
{pring of the year eleven hundred and thirty 
feven. After fome ftay in the chief cities, he 
‘went into France to confer with Louis le Gros, 
renewed the alliance which his predeceffor 
had made between the two crowns, and re- 
ceived the inveftiture of the duchy, under 
the ufual form of ho: to France. Louis, 
old and infirm, was inclined to confider pof- 
{effion as the beft right, and had good reafons 
of policy, as king of France, not to be wil- 
ling that Anjou and Normandy thould be un- 
der one vaffal. It may be alfo prefumed that 
he was biaffed in favour of Stephen by the 
powerful mediation of the earl of Blois; who, 
having given up his own claim to the dutchy, 
employed, in behalf of his brother, all the 
influence hehad over that prince, who equally 
feared and efteemed him. Yet, though the 
confent of the fovereign had thus been ob- 
tained to inveft the king of England with 
this great fief, the earl of Anjou did not de- 
part from the pretenfions he had to it in right 
of his wife: but Stephen fent againft him a 
body of his mercenaries under William of 
Ipres, to which he joined fome Norman 
troops, remaining himfelf on the other fide 
of the Seine, hice he was employed in 
reducing the caftles and towns of one of his 
barons, who had taken up arms for Matilda, 
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William of Ipres defired to give battle to the 


oppofed that advice and even refufed their af- 
fiftance, upon which he and his forces repaf- 
fed the Seine, and, with heavy complaints 
againft them, returned to the king. The 
caufe of this difference was 2 jealouly concei- 
ved by the Normans againft thefe foreign 
mercenaries, whom they juftly fufpected as 
inftruments of arbitrary power, and could not 
bear to fee employed, both in England and 
Normandy, preferably to the national troops 
of thofe countries. Indeed it was a very un- 
grateful return for the obligations Stephen 
had to the Englifh and Normans, on whofe 
affection he certainly might haverelied at that 
time, and by whofe arms he might have been 
much better fecured againft the Angevin 
perty, than he could by this illegal and dan-~ 
gerous force, which feemed defigned, not fo 
much to refift the attacks of his enemies, 2s 
to overpower the liberties of his fubjects. 
But inftead of being warned aud convinced 
of his error by the firft fymptoms of difcon- 
tent, he argued from thence that thefe mer- 
cenaries were neceflary to him, and placed a 
greater confidence in them and their general, 
as being the fureft and firmeft fupports of his 
poe Nor did he diffemble thefe thoughts; 
ut treated the nobility of England and Nor- 
mandy with an apparent diftruft, while he 
lavithed his favors upon Wuliam of Ipres, 
and 
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afd made hith his confident in all his moft Boot 1. 

fecret affairs. What was the effet of this be- —<~—~ 

haviour in England has already been thewn. 

It had the fame confequences in Normandys 

and it was there that the violence of the dif- 

fatisfaction arifing from it, and the danger of 

it to Stephen, were firft difcovered. That 

pfince, upon the return of William of Ipres, 

immediately put himfelf at the head of his ar- 

my, and would have led them to fight the 

earl of Anjou’s adherents, as his favorite had 

advifed: but all the Norman barons, dif- 

gufted and irritated at being obliged to ferve 

with the Flemings, ap; very backward, 

and endeavoured to diffuade the king from 

his enterprize: but he perfifted in it obfti- 

nately, againft their advice, and marching 

to the enemy, the animofity between the 

Normans and Flemings broke out with fo 

much fury, that they came even to blows; 

and much blood was fhed on both fides, be- 

fore the tumult could be appeafed by all the 

authogty or interceffions of Stephen. Nor 

yet did the fedition end with the combat: 

for prefently afterwards, moft of the youn, 

-Norman barons led off their vaffals, and left 

the king, who, equally agitated with anger Ord. Vit. ut 

and with fear, wpon hack a defertion, fol-'P 4 

lowed them feveral miles, and coming up 

with them, expoftulated, threatened, en- 

treated and foothed, till in the conclufion 

they were pacified and reconciled to him: 

but fo much uneafinefs remained on both fides 
D3 thats 
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Book I. that, inftead of attacking the enemy, he ac+ 
“—r—~ cepted a truce of two years, which the earl 
of! Anjou propofed to him, from motives not 
explained in the hiftories of thofe times, 
- Perhaps the earl had intelligence of a con{pi- 
racy forming againft himfelfin Anjou, Tou~ 
raine, or Maine: for it appcars that thefe pro- 
vinces were not abfolutely free from inteftine 
commotions: or he might feek a delay till 
the earl of Glocefter had taken all the necef- 
fary meafures before he declared againtt Ste- 
en. Without fome motive of great weight 
fo able 2 prince would not have propofed a 
ceffation of arms, when the troops of his 
enemy were more incenfed againft each other 
than againft him, and could not be brought 
into one camp, or made to act together in 
any joint operations, 


Ord. Vit. This truce was concluded in the month of 
homnpagy July of the year ele -n hundred and thirty 


Suge. in vit.feven. On the fir! of \ugn" died at Paris 
Lud, Grofi. Louis the Sixth, . irne-ned le Gros, from the 
corpulence uf *+- person, a much nobler fur- 

name might :.ave been properly given to him 
from the qualiues of his mind: He deferved . 

to have heen culled the Gcod, or the Juft. 

His whoie :cign as paffed in conftant ftrug- 

gles with the infolence, the licentioufnets, 

and the tyran- _his nol-les, againft whofe 

o;pieff - > «yall, def.nded his people, 

ie otutea t+ aws Sy his arms, and per- 

2 3 to eicape his juftice, Lae 

‘ar 
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far he much refembled our Henry the Firt; 
but in policy he was not a match for that 
king. Yet he deferves nolefs efteem: for in 
goodnefs of heart he was greatly his fuperior, 
and had {carce any equal among al] the con~ 
temporary princes. He loft his health, and 
at laft his life, by the fatigues he fuftained, 
in befieging caftle after caftle, where any fla- 

‘itious or turbulent perfon had broken or en- 
dangered the peace of his realm. Abbot Su- 
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ger, his principal minifter, tells us, that he p. 319. 


would often lament the unhappy condition 
of human life, in which to 4now much, and 
aé much, is feldom or never in our power 
together; adding, that if he had now in 
his youth, what he Anew in his age, or could 
a in his age with the fame vigour as he 
aéted in his youth, he thould have been able 
to conquer many kingdoms. Yet that hif- 
torian affirms, that, even in the latter years 
of his reign, broken as he was with incef- 
fant toils, and heavy from a too corpulent 
habit of body, if any thing happened in any 
part of his kingdom, by which the royal 
majefty was hurt or offended, he never fat 
fered it to continue unchaftifed. His dying 
words to his fon were admirable. Remember, 
faid he, and Lave it always before your eyes, that 
the royal authority is a publick charge, of which 
you muft render, after your death, a firiél ac- 
count. In the year eleven hundred and thir- 
ty-one he eacoetanately loft his eldeft fon 
Philip, 2 very hopeful youth; who while he 
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Beck 1. was riding in the fuburbs of Paris, was 
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thrown down and killed, by a hog running 
fuddenly under the feet of his horfe. The 
ftrangenefs of the accident sere the 
lofs, and put the fortitude of the father to a 
terrible proof; but he bare it with the he- 
roifm ee a good chriftian and a great king. 
His grief did not hinder him from immedi- 
ately thinking of the moft proper meafures to 
guard his people and family againf the ill 
confequences of this unhappy event. For, 

refently afterwards, Innocent the Second 
Polding 2 general council at Rheims in 
Champagne, the afflicted monarch brought 
Louis, fis fecond fon, to that city, and 
cavfed him, in the prefence of all the affem- 
bly, to be anointed and crowned king, 
though under thirteen years old, by the 
hands of the -» in order (fays Suger) to 
prevent the dbo esces which other competitors 


Sor the crown might excite: remarkable words, 


which thew the reafon of the practice efta- 
blithed in France of crowning the fon du- 
ring the life of the father, and prove that a 
regular courfe of hereditary tucceflion was 
not yet abfolutely fettled in that kingdom, 
any more than in England. This is alfo con- 
firmed by another contemporary hittorian, 
who fays, ‘That many both of the clergy 
‘and laity were difpleated with this aét; for 
** fome of the lay-peers had conceived hopes 
« of a higher advancement after the death of 
** Louis le Gros, and the eccletiaiticks de- 

“ fired 
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“ fired to have an opportunity of exercifing 


“* the right of eletting a hing. From which 
“< caufes {everal among them murmured in 
“ fecret againft this meafure, and would 
« undoubtedly have been glad to prevent it, 
«« if it had been in their power.” He after- 
wards fays, That there were fome who attempted 
to exclude all the iffue of the king from the throne. 
I thall only obferve, that if this account be 
well founded, the reafon for it muft probably 
have been the minority of the king’s chil- 
dren; as no other obje@ion could be made 
againft them. But the young prince bo.ag 
thus crowned without any declared oppo- 
fition, France was quict for fome time; and 
as foon as he came to an age of maturity, he 
gained more by a marriage, than all the 
greateft of his royal predecetiors, fince Charle~ 
magne, had won by the fword. For Wil- 
liam the Ninth, duke of Aquitaine, having 
died without iflue male, in the fpring of the 
year eleven hundred and thirty feven, he- 
sa tt his dominions to Elcanor, his eldeft 
laughter, who was then about thirteen years 
old, and declared, it was his defirc, if bis 
barons agreed to it, tat fhe thould be given 
in marriage to the young king of France: 
which being confirmed by their confent, the 
offer was made hefore the death of Louis le 
Gros, That prince and his foa accepted it 
with joy, as they had great reaton to do; for 
nothing could be mere advantageous to 
France than uniting to ‘he crown thofe ex- 
tenfive 
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tenfive dominions, which at this time com- 
prehended the two dutchies of Gafcony and 
Guienne, the carldomof Poidtou, the pro- 
vince of Bifcaye, and fome other countries at 
the foot of the Pyrenean mountains. Elea- 
nor herfelf was pleafed with the match; for 
Louis was handfome ; and fhe was by no 
means infenfible either to love or ambition. 
Her face was agreeable, her perfon majeftick, 
her wit lively and tharp, her temper gay 
and inclining to levity; which the genius of 
the French nation was more difpofed to par- 
don than any other fault. All parties there~ 
fore concurring to approve of this marriage, 
it was celebrated at Bourdeaux, in the pre- 
fence of moft of the nobility of Aquitaine ; 
Eleanor at the fame time being crowned 
queen of France: after which Louis and the 
went together to Poiétiers, where, on the 
eighth of Auguft cleven hundred and thirty 
feven, he received the coronet of the dukes 
of Guienne, and ordered the title of pvx 
AQVITANICYs to be engraved on his feal ; 
it being underftood that his marriage gave 
him the entire poffeffion and government of 
all the territories which belonged to his 
wife. Some lords of Xaintonge refufed in- 
deed to fubmit to him; but they were fub- 
dued by him, without difficuly, as he paffed 
through their country, and forced to concur 
with the other barons of Aquitaine, in pay- 
ing obedience to the teftamentary fettlement 


“made by their duke. Thus did this young 


prince 
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rince acquire thefe dominion’, the mafters Book L 
e: which? had vied, in power and wealth, Senet 
with the kings of France, their fovereigns, 
and being defcended from Childebrand, bro~ 
ther of Charles Martel, thought themfelves 
equal, at leaft, in their genealogy, to the 
race of Hugh Capet. But his father had 
not the pleafure of feeing him after his mar- 
riage ; the heat of the fommer, which was 
more violent than had ever been known in 
thofe parts, and could hardly be endured by 
the ftrongeft conftitutions, having fo im- 
paired his weak health, that he died from 
the effects of it, in the fixtieth year of his 
age and the thirtieth of his reign, after 
aia ads of contrition and peni- 
tence, which not fo much the faults of his 
life, as the tendernefé of his confcience, and 
fome fuperftition mixed with his picty, made 
him-impofe on himfelf. During the autumn Ori, Vid. 
that followed the deceafe of this king Nor-4,6,"* os 
mandy was difturbed by civil commotions, 
which the truce lately concluded between 
Stephen and Geoffry did not appeafe, though 
it enabled the former to fettle his power 
more firmly there, than he could poffibly 
hhave done without that advantage. Before 
the end of the year he was obliged to return 
into England, and leave his dutchy under 
the government of two Norman barons; one 
of whom, being foon afterwards drawn into 
an ambuth by fome nobles of the Angevin 
party, was flain; but the other maine 
is 
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Books. his truft, with {pirit and good condud, tilt 


May the next year, when William of Ipres 
and the carl of Meulant. arriving with more 
forces, took the chief command and authe- 
rity in thofe - It was a ftrange obfti- 
nacy in the king to perfift in employing the 
former of thefe lords, where he was fo difa- 
grtecable : but it is the fate of weak princes 
to think. that os Ay sh never fo well ferved 
as by thofe, of whofe authority their people 
complain the moft, and to make the pub- 
lick hatred a ground of their confidence ; 
as if fuch perfons, having no other ftrength 
or protection to depend upon for fupport, 
muit belong more to them, and be more 
devotedly attached to their intercft. This, 
with the vanity of fupporting the choice he 
had made, determined Stephen to continue 
his Englith and Norman affairs under the 
management of William of Ipres, though 
he had fuch evident proofs of the diffatis- 
faction it produced in both countries. The 
earl of Mculant indeed was lefe odious, to 
the Normans, as not being 2 forcigner ; but 
neither was he much beloved, being 2 man 
who had-more pride than greatnefs of mind, 
and more cunning than wifdom. The ar- 
rival of thefe minifters, whofe unpopularity 
hurt their party, as much as the force they 
brought over with them could do it good, 
did not prevent the earl of Glocefter from 
executing the plan, which he had for fome 
time been forming. About the Peper 
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of June he took up arms, and joined the Bek. 
earl of Anjou, who, regardlefs of the truce, “"-~* 
which was not yet expired, came into Nor- 
mandy, and by means of that nobleman’s 
intelligence with him got effion of Ba- 
yeux, Caen, and feveral er towns: but 
the king’s troops having becn ftrengthened 
by a large reinforcement, he retired again 
into his own dominions, leaving the towns, 
which he had gained, well fecured with 
good garrifons, under the care of the earl 
of Glocefter. Ali the abilities of that lord 
were now employed in perfuading the Nor- 
man nobility to follow his example in the 
part he had taken; and by his authority, 
added to the ftrong inftigation of their own 
difcontents, fome of them were induced to 
forfake the king: but a majority adhered to 
him, either for fear of lofing their Englith 
eftates, or out of diflike to the earl of An- 
jou, who, though he was a prince of 
merit, had not found the art of gainin; 
their affeGtions. During the autum of this Ord. Vite. 
year, the king being detained by the troubles “es=1"3* 
in England, aod his two generals recalled 
from Normandy to his affiftance, Geoffry, 
made other attempts on that dutchy, but 
failed in his enterprizes and returned home 
withfomedifhonor. Thingsremained therein 
much the fame fituation ; both factions keep- 
ing pofieffion of the towns they had got, 
from whence they infefted the whole coun= 
try; the barons making a cruel war on each 

. other; 
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Book. other; and the people being equally ruined 
Gar Gann, by all; til! February in the year eleven hun- 


dred and forty, when 2 very important alte+ 


1350. 
Fr Hnticgt eration was made, with relation to this 
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Oe. Viel 
Ghannii4i.f0 very unwilling were moft of them to fub- 
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%dutchy, by Stephen and France. For the 
former, by means of the treafure he had taken 
from the bithop of Salifbury, obtained of 
Louis le Jeune the princefs Conftantia, a 
fifter of that king, and with her, by way 
of dower, the inveftiture of Normandy, for 
his eldeft fon Euftace, defiring to make over 
to him his own title, in hopes that the 
French monarch would do more to fupport 
the claim of a brother-in-law, than Louis 
le Gros had done for him. He certainly 
might exped to draw great advantages from 
fach an alliance, not only in Normandy, but 
alfo in England; and might think he did not 
purchafe it at too dear a rate, though, in- 
ftead of the lady’s bringing a portion to his 
fon, he was forced to procure the match by 
a very large fum, which he could but ill 
afford, befides divefting himfelf of the dutchy. 
Neverthelefs the king of France went no 
further than to mediate between him and 
Matilda, till after the battle of Lincoln; 
nor even then did he give any effectual affitt- 
ance to him or his fon. Evuftace, unaided 
by that prince, and not come to an age of 
maturity, could do nothing for himfelf ; and 
the Normans confidered his party as abfo- 
lutely ruined by the defeat of his father. Yet 
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fait to Matilda, or to her hufband, that, as Beck I. 


foon as ever the news of Stephen’s captivity 
was brought into Normandy, the archbithop 
of Rouen and all the principal barons offered 
their dutchy once more to the earl of Blois, 
and propofed to affift him in fubduing Eng- 
Jand: a propofal too extravagant, as well 
as too odious, to be received by the earl, 
who would have incurred the deteftation of 
all mankind, by coveting the fpoils of his 
brother and nephew, inftead of aiding them 
in their calamity. But even fome parts of 
Normandy were not, at that time, in the 
power of thofe who made him this offer ; 
and there was no profpect of fuccefs in an 
attempt upon England, where he would 
have been equally oppofed by both parties. 
He therefore refufed to engage in fuch 
undertakings, unfit for a prince of his repu- 
tation ; but ably availed himfelf of the over- 
tures made to him on the part of the Nor~ 
mans, to treat with the earl of Anjou, whom 
he agreed to acknowledge, both as duke of 
Normandy and king of England, on condi-~ 
tion that he fhould give up the city of 
Tours, to which the earls of Blois had an 
ancient claim, fet Stephen free, and reftore 
to him all the poffefiions, he had enjoyed 
before he was made king. None of thefe 
articles were performed by the earl of Anjou, 
who had not indeed the power of executing 
that part of the treaty which related to 
Stephen, Neverthelefs the carl of Blois 

perfevered 
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Book I' perfevered in his A nekrred not to embroil 
Cine'Nom,him(clf in the troubles of Normandy. Geof- 
979, 980. fry, being therefore fecure on that fide, and 
he nes 4. acting with vigour, while the Normans 
Ger, Chroo. were ftunned and ir sas by the fuccefs of 
faon fies, Matilde in En re : vires — peal 
Maloi, hit. Of @ great part of the dutchy, either by force, 
nov. f.109, OF by boa ser with paid of te ache: 
ue who, upon terms of advantage ftipulated 
for themfelves, gave up to him what they 
found they could not defend. But many 
places of ftrength continued in the cuftody 
of Stephen’s adherents, who, being encou- 
raged by the favorable change of affairs 
that happened in England, were ftill unfub- 
dued when the earl of Glocefter came over 
from thence into Normandy, fent by Ma- 
tilda, to negotiate with her hufband: The 
earl of Anjou received him with all poffible 
marks of efleem and affection: but, being 
prefled by him to go, without delay, into 
England, as the only expedient left of fup~ 
porting the caufe of his wife and fon in that 
realm, he excufed himfelf from it, by plead- 
ing the danger of withdrawing his perfon 
or forces from Normandy, while fo large a 
portion of that dutchy yet remained unre- 
duced. The earl of Gloceiter, to remove 
this objection, attended him into the field, 
and ferved under his orders, till they had 
taken ten caftles, among which were fome 
of great importance. But Rouen, the capital 
city, was ftill in the power of their ce 
3 an 
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and Geoffty efteemed his poffeffion of Nor- Book 1. 
mandy neither compleat nor fecure, till that ““¥—~ 


was fubdued. He alledged other caufts for 
his not being inclined to pafs the fea, par- 
ticularly the fear of a rebellion in Anjou, 
which he had fome grounds to expett, if he 
remaved too far from the borders of that earl- 
dom. There was perhaps, afecretreafon,which 
had more weight in his mind than all other 
objections, viz. the difficulty of fettling with 
Matilda herfelf and the barons of England, 
what (hare of royalty fhould be given to him 
in and over that kingdom. For neither was 
the of a temper to part with the fovereignty 
vefted in her by the will of her father, nor 
did he like to refide there as her fubjet; and 
none of the Englith had yet expreffed the 
leaft inclination to receive him as their king. 
This in all probability had before made him 
unwilling to go into that kingdom, and was 
the chief caufe of his backwardnefs at this 
time. That he defired the title of king of 
England appears from the treaty he made 
withthe earl of Blois; and when he fent 
for the earl of Glocefter, it might be with 
an intention to found him on that point, 
which, by the influence of this lord over his 
fifter and her party, he might hope to gain 
at that crifis. But it may be prefumed, that 
when he had conferred with him upon the 
affair, he found no encouragement; and this 
might well produce a difguft, which, toge- 
ther with the unfettled condition of Nor- 

Vot. IL, E mandy, 
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Rook I. mandy, and his dread of troubles in Anjou, 
“—v— determined him to refufe the requeft of Ma« 
tilda. All that her brother could prevail up- 

on him to do, after much interceffion, was 

Malmib. hit, to fend over Prince Henry Plantagenet, his 
nev. List, eldeft fon, then between eight and nine 
: years old, to encouragé and animate his 
party in England by the fight of a prince, to 

whom they had {worn allegiance when he 

was in his cradle, and who could not yet 

have given them any offence. This was the 

more wanting, as they were alienated fo 

much from his mother by her ii] condu&; 

befides the objections which the nation in 

general had to her government on account of 

her fex. To give a new and better object of 

hope to the wife, and zeal to the multitude, 

was doubtlefs good policy. But, while the 

carl of Glocefter was employed in perfuading 

Gerv, Chron. the earl of Anjou, by thefe and other rea- 


fbar-''42 fons, to let him carry over the young prince 


wov. ii into England, he was obliged by the ill news 
mitts inga, HE received from that country to hatten his 
|. Huntingd. 


L vitif, 225. Feturn to it; the events, which had hap- 
Geft. Stevh. op during his abfence, having thewn that 
eae iis apprehenfions upon leaving his fifter, to 
into Normandy, had been well founded. 

‘or very foon afterwerds, the king, having 

entirely recovered his health, and feeking to 

revenge the ill ufage he had fuffered, profe- 

cuted the war with great vigour. He felt 

the advantage he had in the earl of Glocef. 

ter’s being out of the kingdom, and impro- 

+ ved 


m~ 
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ved it to the utmoft. His firft enterprize Book 
was againft Warcham cattle, which, bei onyanl 
but weakly garrifoned, was foon taken. He 
then marched into Glocefterihire, came on a 
fudden to Cirencefter, furprifed the caftle 
and burnt it to the ground, From thence 
he proceeded with equal celerity to two 
other caftles, fituated on the al between 
Cirencefter and Oxford, which Matilda had 
fortified as out-guards and barriers, for het 
greater fecurity during her abode in that 
city, The ftrongeft of thefe he took by 
ftorm, the other by capitulation; and, hav-Gef,, rep. 
ing thus opened his way to Oxford, unex-Ree- P- 95% 
pettedly appeared before the town. Ac 
cording to an hiftorian who lived in thofe 
days, it was then furrounded by waters fo 
as to be thought inacceffible, and was fur- 
ther fecured by the beft fortifications in ufe 
at that time. The caftle and tower, which 
covered one fide of it, were accounted im+ 
pre nable; and there the emprefs refided: 
fo that neither fhe nor her council appre~ 
hended any danger; efpecially as they 
thought the king at a diftance, and had no 
idea that he could with fuch expedition 
have reduced all the forts which barred his 
way. When his army was feen upon the 
outward bank of the river, before the walls 
of the town, the garrifon fallied out, and 
confidently fuppofing that it could not beGes Steph. 
paffed, advanced to the brink of it, from ix P 959° 
whence their archers fecurely infefted his’ 

: Ea cavalry 
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Book L cavalry with thowers of arrrows, and fome’ 


among them derided him in a {currilous 
manner. Incenfed at their infolence, he 
pointed out to his foldiers a part of the river, 
where he remembered that there had been 
2 ford, and fetting {pars to hia horfe cou- 
rageoufly plun; inte it himfelf, The 
whcle eavalry followed ; and though even 
there the water was fo deep, that it forced 
the Horfes to fwim, they paffed it fafely, 
and charging the enemy, who ftood motion-~ 
lefs, from their aftonifhment at the bold- 
nefs of this attempt, immediately broke 
them; and not only drove them into the 
town, but entered it with them; and after 
they had fet fire to feveral parts of it, killed 
or took prifoners moft of the garrifon: thofe 
only efcaping, who were able to gain ad- 
mittance into the caftk. 

This was much the moft fpixited attion, 
that on either fide had been done in the whole 
courfe of the war; and by the happy fuccefs 
of it Stephen faw himfelf, almoft in an in- 
ftant, poffeffed of a city, which it muft have 
coft him the labour of many months to re- 
duce by the tardy approaches of a regular 
fiege. But what gave him moft joy was the 
hope, that, in confequence of this fortunate 
temerity, he fhould make the imperious 
Matilda his captive, after having been her’s, 
For he held her fhut up in the caftle, as in a 
ptifon, and affured himfelf that at length he 
thould be mafter of that fortrefs, either by 

force 
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force or by famine. To have the advantage Book L 
of both methods, he affaulted it furioufly “~~ 
~with battering engines, and at the fame time 
dhut up all accefs to it from the country by 
tlofeft blockade. The barons, who had Msing bit. 
pledged their faith to the earl of Glocefter, ov Lin 
that they would guard his fifter from all dan- Gia beph. 
ger during his abfence, fecing her now fo Reg. p. 959. 
unhappily expofed by their negligence, af- 
fembled at Wallingford, and there refolved 
to fight with Stephen, if by any means they 
could draw him into the field: but he 
wifely continued his fiege, without accept- 
ing the battle which they offered; nor durft 
they attack him within the fortifications 
with which he was covered: he was in no 
want of provifions, the town being full of 
them; and they found it impoffible to pre- 
vent him from receiving any fupplies he 
might want, by his communication with . 
London, as he commanded the whole coun- 
try between that city and Oxford: fo that, 
after feveral vain confultations abaut it, they 
drew off their forces, leaving Matilda in de- 
Spair of any relicf. But her invincible fpi- 
rit made her hold out beyond their hopes, 
preferring death to captivity, and animating 
her garrifon, which was chiefly compofed of 
the knights and officors of her ‘thouthold, 
with her own comrage. She wes in this fitu- 
ation, when the news of her danger reached 
the carl of Glocefler, whe thereupon took 
a hafty leave of the earl of Anjou, and with 
E 4 Prince 
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Baki Prince Henry, his nephew, fet fail for Eng- 


land. His v was profperous, and he 
arrived, with 2 force of between three and 
four hundred knights, in his own fc of 
Wareham, about the beginning of Novem- 

ber, in the year eleven hundred and fo 
two. He found the caftle in that town pol- 
feffed by a garrifon of the king’s troops, 
who agreed to yield it to him at the end of 
three weeks, if their mafter did not relieve 
it before that term. But neither the lofs of 
this place, nor any other detriment his party 
might faffer, appeared to Stephen a fufficient 
motive to abandon the great object he had 
in view. He determined, and publickly 
declared to his friends, that he would not 
depart out of Oxford, nor fend away any 
detachment of his forces from thence, on 
any account whatfoever, till the caftle was 
furrendered to him, and the emprefs herfelf 
delivered into his hands. The garrifon of 
Wareham, upon receiving this anfwer, gave 
up the fort; and the earl of Glocefter foon 
terwards took the ifle of Portland, which 
Stephen had fortified, and alfo Lulworth 
caftle. As neither William of Ipres, nor 
any other nobleman on the king’s fide, made 
head to oppofe him, it may be prefumed 
that they were all employed with that prince 
in befieging Matilda, except thofe to whofe 
charge his moft important towns and for- 
treffes were committed. Indeed the length 
of the civil war had by this time fo exh 
c 
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the ftrength of the ki: and ifons _ Book I. 
were fay by lie) for fo many caftles, that —— 
a thoufand men at arms are fpoken of by 
hiftorians as a great army. The force which 
the earl of Glocefter had brought over from 
Normandy, joined to fome of his vaffals, 
was therefore fufficient to give him a fupe- 
riority upon that coaft: but noneof thefe con- 

uefts were of much ufe to the party, while 
the perfon of the emprefs continued in dan- 
gers; a danger which every moment grew 
more alarming, as the had now been befieged 
above two months, and began to fuffer great 
diftrefs for want of provifions. Senfible of 
this, her brather exerted all his power with 
the party, to induce them to make an extra- 
grdjnary effort, and rifk the attacking of 
Stephen within Oxford walls, rather than 
permit him to accomplith his purpofe of 
taking Matilda. He fent a general f{ummons Vid. avfores 
to all her adherents to meet him at Ciren- “™*™“P™ 
ceiter, declaring his intention to Jead them 
dire@tly to Oxford. ‘They came at his call, 
admitted the neceffity of what he propofed, 
and were on their march to put it in exe- 
cution, when, to their infinite furprizé and 
joy, they heard the was fafe in the caftle of 
Wallingtord. 

But what means this very wonderful efcape Get. Steph. 
was effected we are not well informed. The aa Hy 
contemporary author of the Aéts of King Ste- 
phen fays, that the emprefs, reduced to the 
utmoft extremity for want of all food and 

E4 necef- 
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Book I. neceflaries of life, and defpairing of fuccour, 
‘~v-~ went out of the caftle, by night, accompanied 
only by three knights of her houthold, whom 

for their prudence the chofe to be her atton- 

dants upon this occafion, without the know- 

ledge of the reft of her garrifon ; and, being 
conducted by one of the enemy’s army, 

whom the had gained, paffed over the Thames, 

which then happened to be frozen fo hard 

as to bear, and through the midi of the 

King’s troops, which were pofted very thick 

on the other fide of the river, till with great 

labour and difficulty the got fafe to Abingdon, 

after having walked almoft fix miles, through 

adeep fnow. Some authors later than this, 

yet near to thofe times, have added this cir- 

y.H.Hent. cumftance, that the and all her attendants 
Phot Geass were cloathed in white linen, to be lefs di- 
ut Hoveden, ftinguithed in the fnow, and the more eafily 
anv. p. t. fub efcape obfervation. But William of Malmi- 
Brompn, DUTY, who was moft likely to know the 
p.1032. truth, confeffes his ignorance as to the cir- 
peas cumftances of her efcape, and fays, all he 
Milmib. ina, COUld learn with certainty about it was, that, 
rov.u. upon the alarm of the earl of Glocefter’s 
Ero approach, many of the king’s forces at Ox- 
ford deferted, and the reft became more 
negligent than they had been before, in keep- 
ing watch about the caftle; their thoughts 
not being fo much employed on that object 
as on the battle they expected to fight: that 
this was obferved by the citizens, who, fa- 
vouring the emprefs, gave her mee 

o! 
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of it by fome means or others; upon which 
fhe went out of a pottern gate, with four 
knights, pafled the nver Thames, and walked 
on foot as far as Abin, where the took 
horfe, and rode from thencé to Wallingford 
caftle. The fame hiftorian fays in another 

» that many perfons had joined the 
King’s army at Oxford, more out of greedi- 
nefs to obtain a tharein the booty they ex- 
petted to find in the caftle, than enmity to 
the emprefs. Among thefe it is very pro- 
bable fome were corrupted, to fuffer her to 
pafs by their pofts unmolefted. Upon the 
whole we have certainly reafon to fufpeé, 
that there was a fecret in this affair which 
never was publifhed, and more than one 
traitor in the army of Stephen. Otherwife 
he might juftly be accufed of fach negli- 
gence, as would be unpardonable in a com- 
mander, and can hardly be fuppofed in one 
ot his aétive and vigilant character. 

Matilda had often been faved beyond all 
hope, juft when the feemed on the very 
brink of deftruction; and her former efcapes 
out of Aryndel caftle, London, and Win- 
chefter, were not fo furprifing as this: but 
whatever obligations the had in it to fortune, 
fhe owed yet more to her own dauntlefs and 
mafculine courage. Indeed fhe had a mind 
which could not bear profperity, but which 
adverfity could not conquer. That fpirit 
which power rendered haughty and infolent 
was intrepid in danger and great in mif- 

fortane. 
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RookL fortune. As foon as Stephen was informed 
“ww of her being at Wallstfards he offered 


terms to the garrifon of the caftle of Oxford, 
which they accepted, and immediately fur- 
rendered it to him: an acquifition of confe- 
quence, and which, if he had not loft a 
greater Prim herd = been bey nes of 

eat joy and triumph to his ~ During 
the reft of the winter all Sea and the 
emprefs was paid for all that the had fuffered, 
by the fight of her fon, whom the earl of 
Glocefter brought to her at Wallingford 
Caftle. He was afterwards carried to Briftol, 


Gerv. Chron, and continued there four years, under the 


p. 1558 fabcare of his uncle, who trained him up in 
gon, 1142 


fuch exercifes as were moft proper to 
his body for war, and in thofe ftudies which 
might embellith and ftrengthen his mind. 
The earl of Glocefter himfelf had no incon- 
fiderable tinGture of learning, and was the 
patron of all who excelled in it: qualities 
rare at all times ia a nobleman of his high 
rank, but particularly in an age when knows 
ledge and valour were thought incompatible, 
and not to be able to read was a mark of 
nobility. This truly great man broke 
through that cloud of barbarous ignorance, 
and, after the example of his father King 
Henry, enlarged his underftanding and hue 
manized his mind by a commerce with the 
mufes, which he sffiduouily cultivated, even 
in courte and camps, fhewing by his con- 
dué& how ufeful it was both to the ftatefman 
and 


ws. 
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and the general. The fame love of fcience BockL 
and literature he infufed into his nephew, Soy 
who under his influence began to acquire 
what he never afterwards loft, an ardour for 
ftudy and a knowledge of books not to be 
found in any other prince of thofe times. 
Indeed the four years which he now paffed in 
England laid the foundation of all that was See Petri Bla. 
afterwards moft excellent in him; for his Phi 
earlieft impreffions were taken from his 
uncle, who, not only in learning, but in all 
other perfections, in magnanimity, valour, 
prudence, and all moral virtues, was the beft 
example that could be propofed to his imi-~ 
tation. Nor was it a fmall advantage to him 
that he was removed from the luxury of a 
court, and bred up among foldiers in the 
conftant pra@ice of chivalry, which gave a 
manly turn to his mind, and made him de- 
{pife a life of effeminate loth. In this fitu- 
ation the earl of Glocefler was able to keep 
from him the fmooth poifon of flattery,-and 
the firft leffons he learned were thofe of 
truth. While he was thus formed to great- 
nefs by a good education, the kingdom he 
was born to inherit was fought for, with 
alternate faccefs, by the emprefs his mother, 
and Stephen. So many fudden, and wonder- 
ful changes of fortune, as both of thefe ex- 
perienced, during the courfe of this war, 
are not to be found in any other hiftory, and 
hardly in any well-invented romance. The 
great fuperiority thet Stephen had gained ‘* 

the 
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the year eloren hundred and forty two feemed 
to promife him a decifive fuccefs in the next, 
notwithftanding the efcape of Matilda from 
Oxtord. But the event was not anfwerable 


"Gav. Chron. to thefe expectations. For, after a vain 
ab eant43- attempt on Wareham caftle, which ended 


Gck 
Rey. 1. ii, 


only in ruining the country about it, by the 
barbarous ravages of his mercenary troops, 
he cuirtoared ts build a fort at Wilton, 
or rather to fortify a nunnery there, which 
‘was conveniently fituated to bridle the ex- 
curfions of the garrifon of Sarum, and of 
other caftles and towns that were held for 
the emprefs in that part of the realm. The 
rofanation was authorifed by the bithop of 
Winchetter, who, at the head of his vata 
attended the king his brother upon this fer~ 


. vice, to which all the barons of their party 


were fammoned and many came ; but while 


95% 960. the reft were on their march, the earl of 
Lieto. Glocefter, who diligently watched all the 


motions that the enemy made, collected his 
friends, and before thofe fupplies could join 
the king came fuddenly upon him at Wil- 
ton, and attacked him with fo much fpirit, . 
that the greater part of his army was in-* 
Rantly routed. He would himfelf have been 
either flain, or again taken prifoner, if the 
brave William Martel, his fenefchall, had 
not made a fland for fome time, with 2 few 
of bis own vaffals, againft the whole force 
of the enemy, and ftopped them till the 
king and his brother had efcaped : but after 
having 
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having done the utmoft that valour over- Betl 
bap by numbers could do, he was 
to yield himfelf prifoner, and could 
not obtain his liberty from the emprefs, till 
he had furrendered to her his caftle of Shir- 
burn, accounted at that time one of the yobs ‘ 
of the realm. All S' ’s ba: a ig 
‘old and filver plate belonging to his 4 
oa other rich for of his houthold, were 
taken and plundered. It happened well 
for him that the action did not begin till 
after fun-fet ; fo that darknefs coming on 
affifted his flight. But the difhonor and ilk 
confequences of fuch a defeat he could not 
efcape. They were fo detrimental to him, 
that, foon pt Rae og the lately dejected 
Matilda faw herfelf miftrefs of one half of 
the kingdom. 
Nor was it in England only that fortune 
now feemed to fimile upon her party. Dur> 
ing the courfe of this year the earl of Anjou bern 
got poffeffion of the city of Rouen, and af ann. 1143. 
fumed to himfelf the ftyle and title of duke 
of Normandy, which dutchy he appears to 
have held independently of Matilda, and 
, not in her name, but his own. Yet the 
oaths which the Normans had taken in the 
life-time of her father, with regard to the 
fucceffion, had been to her, not to him, and 
after her to her fon. But it was generally V. Cog. a 
underftood in thofe days, that, when ther inc. 4. 
fucceffion to a fief devolved on a woman, p- 116. 
the adminiftration and profits of it, if he 
had 
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Book I. had a huiband, belonged to him, in virtue 
wer of the marriage. And this properly arofe 
from the genius of fiefs, which requiring 
: the performance of fervices to which women 
‘V.Crag. Fev. Were by natare unfuitable, the hufband was, 
ram, i. i. On that account, to the wife. The 
tt. t4-p.170 whole fex i had been excluded from 
fiefs in their original inftitution ; but al- 
though that principle was now departed 
from, or at leaft not univerfally and trietly 
obferved, the reafon of it continued to pre- 
vail fo far, as to transfer all the rights and 
feudal duties of the wife to the Entbend, 
wherever a fief was allowed, in cafe of the 
want of heirs male, to defcend to 2 female, 
It even extended to fome kingdoms; as, 
for inftance, to that of Jerufalem, which 
was governed by Fulk earl of Anjou, the 
father of Geoffry, in virtue of his marriage. 
But it does not appear that the Englith na- 
tion ever received this rule of law with re- 
gard to the crown, though they did, at this 

time, with regard to private eftates, 

Among the Norman nobility, who affifted 
Geoffry in befieging the caftle of Rouen, 
was Waleran earl of Meulant; which is 
Chea Norm. very furprifing ; as that earl had been al- 
fabsn0-1143- ways, next to William of Ipres, in the 
higheft degree of confidence and favor 
with ee who particularly employed 
him in his Norman affairs. From what 
caufe of difguft, or what temptation of in- 
tereft, he now abandoned the king, and 
joined 
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joined with the earl of Anjou, we are not Bokl 
informed. He, and his half-brother, the 
earl of Warren and Surrey, had been among 
the moft forward in bringing aid to the 

ucen, after her hufband’s captivity ; and see Ont, Vie 
the latter was ftill firm in vouring to! Bil. p. 913+ 
fapport the caufe of that prince, both in 
England and Normandy : the caftle of 
Rouen was defended by his foldiers againft chros.Nerm. 
the earl of Anjou, till they were compelled fobana.1143, 
4 famine to give it up; and, even when "4+ 

at was furrendered, another fortrefs in 
Normandy was held for the king, by merce- 
nary troops in the pay of that lord. But 
it_was foon forced to capitulate; the carl 
of Anjou attacking it, not only with his own 
forces, but with thofe of his brother-in-law, 
the earl of Flanders, and of his fovercign, 
the king of France, who both came perfo- 
nally to aid him in this fiege. 

Ic muft appear very marvellous, that 
Louis, whofe fifter was wife to Stephen’s 
fon, and who had invefted that prince with 
the Autchy of Normandy, in confideration 
both of his marriage and of a great fum of 
money given by Stephen, fhould affift the 
earl of Anjou to take it from him! In order 
to account for this unnatural and fcandalous 
conduét, it will be neceflary to relate fome 
tranfaGions, which happened in France, 
from the time when he efpoufed his fifter to 
pales, till he engaged in this war againft 

im. : 
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At the end of the year eleven hundred 
and forty, Innocent the Second, then pope, 
n an appeal from the chapter of Bourges 
ui 


, OF 
Gros. Nangii shout the cleéion of their archbifhop, no~ 


ia 
oi. 


‘Naagius in 
chronico ad 
amp, 1141. 


minated and confecrated Pierre de la Chatre, 
acreature of his own, without the confent 
of the king, and againft a choice to which 
he had given the royal approbation. Louis, 
incenfed at fo daring an invafion of the rights 
of his crown, publickly (wore, that, as long 
as he lived, he never would admit the pre- 
late fo nominated into that fee ; but he per- 
mitted the chapter to elect any other. This 
was no little conceffion; yet it was far 
from fatisfying the pope, who ordered Pierre 
de la Chitre to go immediately to his fee, 
in fpite of the king, and promifed to fup- 
port him by the papal authority; faying, 
“© that Leuis was a young prince who 
“ needed inftruétion, and muft be taught 
«* by wHolefome corre@ions not to take the 
liberty of thus interfering in ecclefiaftical 
«« matters: for elections would not be free, 
if a prince might be {uffered to give an 
** exclufion to any of the candidates, unlefs 
« he could prove the unfitnefs of the perfon 
«« he excluded before the ecclefiaftical judge; 
«« in which cafe he might be heard as well 
*¢ as another.” Such (fays father Daniel) 


ig Was the manner, in which the popes of thofe 
. times behaved themfelues towards princes, wery 


diferent from that of their ancient predeceffors, 
as well as of moft of their fucceffors. It is 
evident 
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evident from thefe words, that he, though a _Bookl. 
Jefuit, was too good a Frenchman. and too bears 
intelligent an hiftorian, not to. fee that 
neither the language nor the conduét of In- 
nocent in this affair could be decently juiti- 
fied. But one of the faints of his church, 
the famous Bernard, then abbot of Clairvaux, 
was of a different mind, and acted the part 
of a moft furious incendiary upon this oc- 
cafion, calling on the pope to deliver the ys, Reman 
eburch from the opprefion it fuffered, to reprefi di emt. 216. 
with an apoftolical vigour the authors of the'd ionocen- 
evil, together with their chesf. whofe will bad’ **™* 
been bis law; and to make bis iniquity fall 
upon bis own bead, So very prone to rebel~ 
lion was the zeal of thofe times ! 

Innocent, encouraged by thefe inftiga~ 
tions, threatened the king with excommuni- 
cation, and proceeded fo far to carry his 
menaces into execution, that he put the 
toyal demefne under an interdi& ; and fome V. Orhon, 
vaffals of the crown took up arms, in con- Patent wt 
cert with him, againft their fovereign, par-c..1. 
ticularly the carl of Blois, who, at the de-S. Bernard, 
fire of his Holinefe, gave the archbithop, 319 
Pierre de la Chitre, a retreat in his terri~ 
tories. The mifchiefs brought on the whols 
kingdom by this civil war were fo great and 
grievous, that Bernard himfelf thought it 
neceflary to turn mediator, and entreated 
the pope to fhew the hing fame indulgence, out 
of regard to bis youth, bis i ion, the royat 
wmejefty, and the public cath taken; yet 

Vou. II. F on 
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on fuch terms, as might for the future refrain 


“Y—~ him effettually from fuch a prefimption 5 faving 


the ecclefaftical liberty, and the rights of the 
archbifbop, whom bis Holineft bad confecrated. 
By throwing in thefe reftri€tions he made 
his interceflion a mere matter of form, de- 
cent with regard to himfelf, but ufelefs to 
the king, who was far from being difpofed 
to fubmit to conditions fo difadvantageous to 
him. Innocent was determined to grant 
him no better; though to his friendthip and 
protection he had been, in a great meafure, 
obliged for the popedom. The fee of Rome 
had gained immenfely from the gratitude of 
princes for fervices done them in their tem- 
oral interefts, but never had loft any thing 
iy its own gratitude for any obligations or 
favors received. Innocent therefore acted 
upon the fame principles as all his predecef- 
fors, in forgetting how much he owed to 
the king of France, when a queftion arofe 
on a point wherein the power of the church 
was concerned. But, while this difpute was 
{upported on both fides with great animofity, 
Louis was exafperated againft the earl of 
Blois from another caufe. The earl of. 


Choe: Na: Vermandois, who was nearly related in blood 
irmw.in to the king and high in his favor, had 


Sprcilegeio. 
Bernard. epi 
217. 

Hifloirs de 
Goger, 1. vie 


4, fallen violently in love with Petronilla, the 
“queen’s younger fifter, and one of the moft 
beautiful women in France. To gratify his 
paffion, he determined to procure a divorce 


Peie Daniel. from his wife, who was a niece of the earl 


of 
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of Blois, and by whom he had children, BookL 
upon the ufaal pretence of too near a ree 
lation. This being concerted between him 
and his miftrefs, he found means to engage 
an affembly of French bifhops to declare 
his marriage null; and wedded her, the 
next morning, with the confent of the king 
and queen. But whether it happened that 
the affinity was not well proved, or that the 
pope had not been applied to before-hand 
for his approbation, or that the intereft of 
the earl of Blois, in behalf of his niece, 

‘was more powerful at Rome than that of 
her hufband, the confent of that fee to this 
{candalous proceeding could not be obtained. 

Nor was it generally approved in France. 

The abbot of Claires inveighed againtt it Epiftct. Ber. 
with extraordinary fervour; and his judg-™% *'7 
ment was of great moment: for he had the 

art of reconciling two charatters which 

feem incompatible, that of a man extremely 

bufy in the affairs of the world, and that of 

a rigid reclufe. By the aufterity of his 
manners, and by an intrepid freedom of 
{peech, joined to more eloquence, learning, 

.and dexterity, than any other clergyman of 
that age was endowed with, he had gained 
fuch an authority, that not only the people, 
but many of the princes, and even the popesy o.05, Nex 
contemporary with him, deferred to his Hermasi in 
counfels, As he lived in great intimacy Hic | 
with the earl of Blois, his regard to that Ssmeienié. 
friendthip might naturally encreafe the 224,226, 

3 Fa warmth 
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Bock I. warmth of his zeal againft this tran{action, 
by which the family of the earl was dif- 
honored. But whatever his motives might, 
be, the part he took was very becoming to 
a man of his charaGter; and his credit at 
Rome was well employed, in exhorting the 
pope to correét the earl of Vermandois, and 
the lady he called his wife, with the utmoft 
feverity of ecclefiaftical difcipline. Nor were 
thofe exhortations ineffectual. They were 
both publickly excommunicated by the 
a ie legate: and the bithops who had an- 
nullod the former marriage were fufpended. 
But the king of France, who confidered this 
fentence as difgraceful to his own honor, 
attacked the earl of Blois, whom he thought 
the author of it, and foon reduced him to 
fae for peace; which he obtained, by the 
mediation of Bernard and the bithop of Soif- 
fons, upon condition, that he fhould pre- 
yail with his Holinefs to abfolve the earl of 
Vermandois. Accordingly, the legate wag 
see to take off the cenfures, in de- 
ference to his interceffion: but that lord 
refufing obftinately to part with his new 
wife, they were laid on again, by the pope. 
himfelf: which Louis refented, and com- 
plained bitterly againit the earl of Blois, for 
having thus deccived him and broken his 
ee ciaces faith. Indeed it evidently appears from a 
pe az, Jeter of Bernard, that, when the earl pro- 
mifed to obtain the abfolution, he did it 
with an intention of duping the king; it 
being 
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being fecretly underftood between him and Book! 
the legate, that after he had obtained a cef- —— 
fation of arms, which at this time he much 

wanted, the cenfures thould be renewed. 

Louis alfo fufpeéted him of other intrigues. 
carried on to his prejudice. He was, in. 

truth, a very turbulent fubjeé&, though he 

had the character of a moft religious and 

pious man. By his liberal alms and bene- Pere Daniel. 
factions to the church he had fo gained the 

monks, that they were called dis army; and 

a formidable army they were, with whom 

the braveft princes were afraid to contend. 

But Louis ftood then {fo little in awe of 

them, that he made war on their general 

more fiercely than before, deftroyed a part 

of his country with fire and fword, and 

found no refiftance, till he came to Vitray, 

a town in the Perthois, which, being de- 

fended by a ftrong garrifon, refufed to fur- 

render, Incenfed at this oppofition he put 

himfelf at the head of his troops, aflaulted Robertu de 
the town, took it by form, maffacred the tt aye 
inhabitants, even the women and children, gebert. ad 
and commanded his foldiers to fet fire to sie biti: 
sthe houfes. Thirteen hundred perfons, of ger, 1. vi. 
both fexes, of every age and condition, took Pere Daniel, 
refuge in the great church, which, they 
fuppofed, would be refpected, as a facred 

afylum : but no mercy was fhewn to them: 

the church was burnt; and all within it 

were miferably confumed in the flames. 
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Book I. ‘The bet friends of the king were thocked 
“ev at this horrid barbarity; and, when he came 
to refleé&t coolly — it himfelf, he was 
ftruck with fuch deep and fuch fevere re- 
morfe, that he was ready to fall into defpair. 
For his mind was naturally humane; but 
he could not controul the impetuofity of 
his paffions, and had, on this occafion, been 
fo tranfported and blinded by his fury, as, 
like one poffeffed by an evil fpirit, to act in 
a manner moft contrary to his ufual difpofi- 
tion. Upon the return of his reafon, he 
faw all the enormity of what he had done, 
and inftantly gave him(felf up to a paffion of 
jorrow, almoft as violent as that of his rage 
had been before; which Bernard very fa 
fully taking advantage of, and fubjecting to 
himfelf an underftanding difmayed and en- 
feebled by guilt, brought him not only to make 
peace with the earl of Blois, but to fubmit to 
the pope, and receive Pierre de la Chatreas 
archbifhop of Bourges. Nor did the change 
that was wrought in him, by the leffans he 
then learned, only affect his prefent condudt. 
From this time, even to the lateft hour of 
his life, he became a bigotted flave to Rome, ' 
and, inftead of continuing to fupport the 
rights of his crown with a proper {pirit and 
firmnefs, weakly contributed to- affift the 
eftablifhment of the papal dominion, both 
in his own realm and in England; as king 
Henry the Second experienced long after~ 
wards, in his quarrel with Becket, So bad 
aufe 
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a ufe was fometimes made by the faints in Book 1. 


thofe days of the contrition of penitents, 
and fo dangerous was it fora king to be under 
their condu& or influence! 


During thefe troubles in France, and while chron.Normn. 
the anger of Louis was inflamed againft the febann.143 
earl of Blois, he found it neceffary to court '4* 


the carl of Anjou, who prudently availed 
himfelf of this ftate of affairs, to com- 
plete and fecure his poffeffion of Normandy. 
Thus all the interefts of the princefs Con- 
ftantia were facrificed by the king, her bro- 
ther, to his prefent advantage, and to his 
apprehenfions of ftrengthening the houfe of 
Blois, which he found fo difobedient and 
fo troublefome to him. Yet the afcendant 
gained by Bernard over the mind of this 
monarch, in confequence of the offence he 
had committed at Vitray, might very pro- 
bably have produced an alteration in favor 
of Euftace, if foon after this time both 
Louis and the abbot had not been wholly 
taken, up with another affair, which em- 
ployed their thoughts for fome years; I 
mean a crufade for the defence of the Holy 
land againft the arms of Noureddin, fultan 
of Aleppo. 

As in the confequences of this enterprize 
Henry Plantagenet was deeply concerned, 
and owed to fome incidents, which hap- 
pened in the courfe of it, his marriage with 
Eleanor; a marriage, which gave to him, 
and to the kings of England, his pofterity, 

F4 the 
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Book I. the great dutchy of Aquitaine, and produced 

“——~ much of the happinefs and walieppiact of 
his life; it will be proper to relate, in a 
fummary manner, the rife and poet 
thereof; and the rather, becaufe the fpirit 
or diftinguithing charaéter of the times can- 
not be perfeétly underftood, without a pe- 
culiar attention to this famous tranfaction, 
in which almoft all the princes and nations 
of Evrope engaged with fo much ardor, 
that they feemed to think no other intereft 
deferved their regard. While I am treating 
of this fubje@, I thall alfo give fome account 
of a former crufade, which I omitted in 
writing the general hiftory of the period 
wherein it happened, becaufe I thought a 
narration of it would come in more agree- 
ably and connectedly here, than where it 
muft have been blended with feveral other 
matters of a different nature, For nothing 
can be fhewn with due perfpicuity in broken 
and {catered lights. 


Sce the firtt It has already been related, how Fulk earl 
volame. of Anjou, the father of Geoffry, was called 
over to Paleftine by Baldwin the Second, 

king of Jerufalem, in order to marry Meli- 

fenta his daughter, and facceed to him in 

his kingdom. The nuptials were celebrated 

in the year eleven hundred and twenty feven, 

Gel. Tyr. and Baldwin died in eleven hundred and 
‘Laxili, xiv. sv. thirty one, after many viciflitudes of good 
and bad fortune, in both which he had 

3 thewn 
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fhewn himfclf a man of great courage, but 


one in whofe temper that quality was mixed 
with fome rathnefe. The king, his fon-in- 
law, maintained the high reputation of va~ 
Jour and prudence, which had raifed him to 
the throne, and ruled 2 weak ftate with great 
renown, till the year eleven hundred and 
forty two, when he was unhappily killed by 
a fall from his horfe, as he was courfing a 
hare upon the plains of Ptolemais. He left 
hig realm to Baldwin, the eldeft of two fons 
that Melifenta had brought him, and who, 
being a minor, was put under the tuition of 
his mother. She was alfo appointed regent 
of thekingdom; which would have belonged 
to her, as fovereign, in her own right, and 
could not, till her death, have defcended to 
her fon, if the rule of fucceffion in this and 
other governments, during the eleventh and 
twelth centuries, had not been generally un- 
favorable to women. But fhe Fad only the 
adminiftration of it, in traft for her fon, du- 
ring the time of his nonage, It is difficult 
to account for the policy of making her re- 
gent: fuch a delegation of the royal authority 
being no way agreeable to the notions and 
and pence upon which the was exclu- 
ded from inheriting the crown at the death 
of her father. But the fame inconfiftency is 
obfervable in the kingdom of France. Me- 
lifenta was a lady of a mafculine fpirit; and 
had abilities above the weaknefa of her fexs 
which were indced very necefiary for ripe 
. wi 
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when the fafety of a country perpetually at- 
tacked by more powerful pad was en- 
trufted to her care. Of thefe the moft for- 
midable was Omadeddin Zenghi, Sultan of 
Moful and Aleppo. 


‘The empire of the Saracen Caliphs of Bag- 
dat, which, under Haroun Alrefchid, a 
prince contemporary with Charlemagne, had 
been as great in the Eaft as that emperor's in 
the Well, ‘was now reduced to a mere reli- 
gious fupremacy, preferved to them by cuf- 
tom, and by a continuance of that veneration, 
founded upon their defcent from the family of 
their prophet, and upon the chief priefthood 
annexed to their dignity, which had made 
the former Caliphs of ail kings the moft ab- 
folute, while they knew how to reign. But 
the defcendants of thofe princes having funk 
into a flothful and effeminate life in a volup- 
tuous feraglio, the’governor’s of their pro- 
vinces, by degrees, rendered themf{elves inde- 
pendent, and paid no further regard to them 
than in receiving from their hands a form of 
inveftiture; while the moft powerful of thefe 
officers, under the title of Emir al Omara, 
or generaliffimo, ufurped all their authority 
in civil affairs. The beaily of Buiah having 


i- thus governed the caliphate for more than a 


century, Cadher, the twenty fifth caliph of 


and the houfe of Abbas, became impatient of 


their yoke; and being unable, by any ftrength 
of his own, to thake it off, put himfelf un- 
I under 
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der the protection of Mahmoud, fultan of Book I. 
Gafnah, a prince of a Turkith extraction, “~~ 
and one of the greateft conquerors the world 
ever faw; for he fubdued all the Indies, be- 
fides Perfia, Georgia, and whatever domi- 
nions belonged to the caliphate, which he 
ruled under the name of proteétor or guar- 
dian. His virtues rendered him worthy of a 
Mtill greater empire than that he poffeffed, 
and Fe had the happinefs to leave it entire 
and peaceable, after a long life of conftant 
profperity, to his fon, named Maffoud. But, Sce Herbelot 
during the reign of that prince, a new re~ Mmderthe ar- 


volution happened in the Eaft. and Seige 


A colony of Turks, under the condué of 
Selgiuck, the chief of one of their principal 
tribes, had come from Capchack, which is 
a part of Great Tartary lying north-eaft of 
the Cafpian fea, and fettled in multitudes 
upon the confines of Bockara, where they 
embraced the Mahometan religion. Soon SeeHerbelot 
afteswards they made themf{elves matters of ander the ar- 
Bockara, and pufhed their conquefts much bral-beg pe 
farther under Thogrul-beg, the grandfon of Csim Beem- 
Selgiuck, who to the Scythian ftrength and ah. 
pies joined all the talents and virtues of a 
great king. Having been flighted by Maf- 
foud, to whom he and his brother had offe- 
ted their fervice, he paffed the Oxus, defea~ 
ted that fultan, and, after fubduing all 
Perfia, was invefted at Bagdat, by the Caliph, 
Caim Beemrillah, with the fame dignities 
and 
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Fook I. and power in the empire, as had formerly 

““Y—~ been enjoyed by the houfe of Buiah. From 
this epoch the dynafty of the Selgiucides, 
famous in Afia, is reckoned to begin, and 
continued very flourifhing for three genera~ 
tions. 


See Herb-lot ~— Thogrul-beg was fucceeded by his valiant 
sauder the nephew Alp-Arflan, who, with an army of 
Arflan, Geta no more than twelve thoufand men, beat the 
keddio, and Greek emperor, Romanus Diogenes, at the 
Saimaz, head of three hundred thoufand, and took 
him captive. This fultan left the govern- 

ment to his fon Gelaleddin, whofe domini- 

ons extended from Urquend, a city of Tur- 

queftan beyond the river Oxus, to Antioch 

in Syria, which he won from the Greek em- 

pire, by the good condué of Soliman, a 

prince of his blood, on whom he beftowed 

it with part of the Leffer Afia; and it was 

from a lieutenant or emir of Soliman that it 

‘was taken by Boemond, one of the braveft 

and wifeft chiefs of the firft crufade. The 

good fuccefs of that enterprize was greatly 
facilitated by the death of Gelaleddin, which 

happened in the year of our Lord one thou- 

fand and ninety two. For, on that event, 

difputes arifing about the fucceffion, the 

power of the Sclgiucides was thereby much 
weakened, and the arms of the Crufaders 

met with a fecbler refiftance, than they 

would have done, if it had frill! fubfifted in 

that fulnefs of ftrength, which it had ac- 

quired 
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quired during the life of this fultan. Nor Book.1 
was it ever recovered by his fucceffors. For ““Y~ 
the governors of their provinces became in- 
dependent, and paid as little obedience to 

them as ay 3 did to the caliphs. Thus 
Omadeddin Zenghi, under the grandfon of See Herbelet 
Gelaleddin, made himfelf fovereign of Mo- mde shear, 
ful, the capital of Affyria, to which he foon and Zeng. 
added Aleppo and Hama in Syria: conquefts 

that rendered him formidableto all hisneigh- 

bours, but efpecially to the Chriftians. The 

city of Edeffz, witha great part of Mefopo- 

tamia, had been taken from a lieutenant of 

the fultan of Bagdat by Baldwin, the younger 

brother of Godfrey of Pouillon, who, ha- 

ving been elected king of Jerufalem, at God- 

frey’s deceafe, gave up this inferior ftate to 

Baldwin de Burg, his coufin german. This 

ptince alfo, having fucceeded to the throne 

of that kingdom, refigned Edefla, with all 

it’s territory, which had the title of an carl- 

dom, to his relation, Jofcelin de Courtenay, See Herbelot 
@ man of courage and prudence, who main- Real Ll 
tained it for fome years, againft many tharp and Gul. Tyr. 
attacks of the bordering Turks, and left it, 4 Leprol 
at his death, to his fon. But, being young), ‘row tg4. 
and profligate, gave him{elf up to his plea- under the year 
fures ; of which Omadeddin Zenghi, the ful- 1143+ 
tanof Moful, taking advantage, cameonafud~ 

den, and, whilethe earl was indulging his riot 

at Turbeffel, a town on the Euphrates, laid | 

fiege to Edefla, which wanted many necef- 

faries for it’s defence, and was garrifoned _ 


only 
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only by mercenaries, who were ill paid. In 
vain did the earl, whom the danger of his 
capital roufed from that lethargy into which 
his debauches had thrown him, put him~ 
felf at the head of what forces he could raife 
and follicit Raymond prince of Antioch and 
the queen regent of fatins to affift him 
in this exigence. The former under whom 
he held part of his territories, had been, for 
fome time, upon fuch ill terms with him, 
that he forgot they had a common intereft to 
hinder a city of fo much importance from 
being conquered by the Turks, and delayed 
to give him affiftance, till it was too late. 
Melifenta indeed ordered fome of her beft 
troops to march to his fuccour: but before 
they could arrive the fulran had taken the 
place by ftorm. From thence he went to 
befiege Colengebar, 2 fortrefs upon the Eu- 
peratee and undoubtedly would have pufhed 
his conquefts much further, if he had not 
been murdered in his tent by a confpiracy of 
his own flaves. After his death, his domi- 
nions were divided among his fons; Aleppo 
and Edeffa, with all the other conquetts 


893° made by him in Syria, falling to the thare of 


oureddin, his fecond fon, according to 
William arcbithop of Tyre, a contemporary 
writer, but the eldeft of three, according to 
Herbelot and fome of the beft Arabian hifto- 
rians, While this prince was in Affyria, dif- 
puting there with one of his brothers about 
their inheritance, the earl of Edeffa, hs 
ad. 
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had an intelligence with the Chriftians left in Book I. 


that city, being informed that the walls were 
negligently guarded, fcaled them by night, 
at the head of fome chofen troops, and with 
the help of the citizens got into the town: 
but not being able, for want of proper en- 
ines, to take fome caftles, which were a 
ind of citadel to it, he foon found caufe to 
repent of his enterprize. For when Nou- 
reddin was informed of what he had done, 
immediately rata ap he collected his 
forces, marched to Edeffa, and invefted the 
town. The earl and his troops found them- 
felves now in a terrible ftuation, harraffed, 
within the walls, by the garrifons of the 
forts, and aflauited, without, by the army 
of Noureddin, hopelefsof relief, and deftirute 
of provifions to fuftain a long fiege. Here- 
upon they all refolved, as it became men of 
courage, to make a general fally, and endea- 
vour, fword in hand, to cut their way through 
the enemy; which, in fuch an extremity, 
was the moft honorable, and perhaps the 
fafett part they could take. But when their 
intention was known to thecitizens, the dread 
of being left expofed to the rage and ven- 
geance of the Turks determined them alfo 
to go out with the troops, and carry with 
them their wives and children. Accordingly, 
one of the gates of the town being opened, 
they all fallied forth; but were beaten back 
again by the troops of Nouteddin, and at- 
tacked at the fame time by the garrifons of 
the 
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Jeet. | the forts; who, opening fome other gates 


to their countrymen, inclofed the miferable 
Chriftians between two armies, which made 
it equally difficult for them cither to advance 
or retire. Yet, after a long and bloody fight, 
the earl and his foldiers broke through all 
that oppofed them in the front, and gained 
the open fields: but of the citizens hardly 


+ any efcaped. Nor did Noureddin permit the 


earl to go off unpurfued, but followed him 
clofe, and, as he retired towards the Euphra- 
tes, which was diftant from Edeffa about 
fourteen miles, harraffed his forces all the 
way with inc:fMant attacks; till their braveft 
men having been killed and the others be-~ 
ginning to break their ranks, their chief him- 
elf fied, and got fafe to the other fide of 
the river; but his life was all he preferved: 
for his army was deftroyed, and he left his 
whole country in the pewer of the Turks. 


The fame of this action quickly {pread all 
over the Eaft, and made the name of Nou- 
reddin as dreadful, as that of his father had 
been, to all the Latin Chriftians of Syria 
and Paleftine. They thought they already 
faw him at the gates of Jerufalem, and, con- 
fidering the circumftances of that kingdom, 
defpaired of being able to defend it againft 
fuch an enemy, on their frontier, by their 
own ftrength alone. It therefore was necef- 
fary to afk the _affiftance of the princes of 
Europe, and endeavour to excite them ta 

another 
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anothe? crufade. But there was reafon to Book L. 
doubt of the poflibility of fucceeding in fach ““Y—~ 
ah application. For the chief expedition, 

made, fince thedeath of Godfrey of Bouillon, V. Fulcher. 
into thofe countries from Europe, had pro~ Gene fab 
ved fo unfortunate, that the former ardor for Gef.Francor. 


thefe enterprizes might well have been ex+ Etpug, Hie- 
tinguithed. for, tok 


in the year of our Lord eleven hundred Gal. Tyr. 

and one, William the Eighth, duke of bié.|. x. fb 
Aquitaine, Hugh the Great, earl of Vet-t:02. 
mandois, Stephen earl of Blois, who_ as Anz Com 
father to packs afterwards king of Eng- TS c. >. 
land, the duke of dy, the earl of Malmb. 1.1. 
Bourges, with other nobles of high rank in are 
the kingdom of France, had taken the crofs, on. Vial’ 
at the head of fifty or thoufand horfe, }. x. 

and @ hundred thoufand foot, secortigg te Singer nary 
the loweft account of their numbers. We 

are told that the greateft part of this mighty 

force was drawn from the territories of the 

duke of Aqbitaitte: a Mt rémakable proof 

of the power of that dutchy, which Henry 
Plantagenet afterwards obtained by Kis mar= 

tiage with the grartd-daughter of this prince. 
, But the zeal for this warfare againft the 
Mahometans in the ieighbourhood of Jeru- 

falem was not confiried to the French. At 

the fame time, the bithops of Mila and 

Pavia, with marly of the pririces and nobles 

of Lombardy, led fromt thence another atmy 

of fifty thoufand men, a¢ an authot, who 

was with them himfelf, relates. Thefe were 

Vou. II. @ joined 
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Bock I. joined during their march by the duke of 
yiateces, Bavaria, the arcbithop of Saltzburg, and other 
pergest.i. potentates of the empire, whofe forces, ad~ 
Pee” ded to thofe of the French and Lombards, 
Beez gests, made up about two hundred and fifty or fixty 
part.i.c. 18 thoufand men, of which at leaft a hundred 
thoufand were heavy-armed cavalry; befides 

a great train of priefte and monks, and of 

women ‘and children, with which thefe ar- 

mies moft imprudently encumbered them- 

felves, encreafing thereby the wortt difficulty 

they had to contend with, that of findin 
fubfiftence. The earl of Vermandois an 

of Blois had engaged in the firft crufade, and 

were forced into this by the difgrace they 

were branded with in the whole Chriftian 

world, for having left their confederates 

before they had taken Jerufalem; which 

was efteemed fuch a blemith to their honor, 

¥.Ord. Vit. that (if we may believe a contemporary hif- 
“tpe. — torian) Adela, countefs of Blois, and one of 
the daughters of William the Conqueror, 

had fo much of her father’s {pirit in her, as 

to perfuade her hufband, with frequent and 
vehement exhortations, to return to the holy 

war, in order to recover his loft reputation. 
He took her advice, though, it is faid, with’ 

great reluGance, and as if he had forefcen 

the fatal event. But the duke of Aquitaine 

had no fuch inftigations, to drive him into 

this romantic undertaking ; and of all the 

Princes then alive he feemed the leaft likely 

to engage in it from matives of piety or de- 

votion, 
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pine, William of Mal: iad that Book L 
we himfelf up to every ki vice, y"taeie 
as if he believed that chance, not Providence, Peis. 
werned the world: to prove which, he re~ . 
lates fome very ext i facts : as for 
inftance, that in a caftle built by the duke 
one part was laid out in the form of a nun~ 
nery, which he declared he would fill, not 
with nuns, but harlots, and named the moft 
celebrated proftitute of the time to be the 
abbefs, and others of leffer note to fill the 
other offices of this new kind of convent. 
He alfo put away his wife, and took another 
man’s (fome authors fay his own brother's) 
to live publickly with him, wearing her pic- 
ture on his fhield ; and, though he had been 
excommunicated on account of the fcandal 
this gave, he continued his connexion with 
her for feveral years after his return out of 
Paleftine, and was again excommunicated, 
without being reclaimed. When the bifhop 
of PoiGiers was beginning to pronounce the 
fentence againft him, he drew a dagger, and, 
feizing that prelate by the hair of his head, 
threatened to kill him, if he did not imme- 
diately abfolve him. The bithop defired a 
thort time, to fay fomething to him, which 
being granted, he finithed the excommuni- 
cation with fill more feverity, and then 
offering his throat to the furious duke, bade 
him firike. But that prince, either affected 
by the firmnefs of his courage, or having 
only meant to fright him, faid, with a ee" 
Ga 
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Book! of colar that be never foould be font ta 
sr beaven by bis band, Yet, at the inftigation 


of his miftrefs, he banifhed him out of his 
territories; duting which exile the good 
prelate departed this life, and was {uppofed 
to work miracles after his deceafe. A report 
of thefe being brought to the duke, he faid 
in publick, t of not baving put bim 
to death long before, that bis boly foul might 
have owed to ry aac tear tary Sete Martie 
ial beatitude. 


fooner procured for it cele} it Suc 
ms fal srk lag x cg man, whofe im- 

jiety feems to have equalled the profi 

re Ls manners: notwithitanding ‘whiche the 
general mode of the times, an ardor for 

lory, or perhaps that ftrange mixture of 
fapertition and irreligion, which fometimes 
is found in the fame mind, carried him to 
the holy land, with the abovementioned 
princes. But, though he and his confede- 
rates put themfelves under the conduct of a 
great general, Raymond earl of Toulonfe, 
one off the heroes of the firft crufade, whom 
they happened to find detained at Conitanti~ 
nople, yet of thef formidable armies hardly 


V.Chros,ut. @ thoufand men came fafe to Jerafalem, a8, 
peg. p-239- Conrade abbot of Urfpurg, wha was with 


Via. augtores 


them, affirms, 
That the Greek emperor, Alexius Com- 


cuat.atfopra- penus, helped to occafion their deftruction, 


y a fecret intelligence, he carried on with 

e Turks, is afferted by many of the Latin 

hiftorians who treat of this fubje&. Nor, 
indee 
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indeed, can one much wonder at it, if he Book I. 
fo adted : for he had reafon to be uneafy at 

fach mi armies of foreigners fo fre- 

quently ohio through his dominions, 

which fome of them pillaged like an ene- 

my’s country, and where almoft all behaved 
themfelves with great infolence; as even 

their own writers are compelled to acknow- 

ledge. But I do not find fufficient evidence 

to eftablith the credit of this report. Cer- V-Ans.Com. 
tain it is, that he warned them to take an- art. 
other road, and that their neglect of this Folcher Car. 
counfel was the caufe of all their misfor- ae 
tunes. For they prefently came into a defert sxpugn. Iie. 
and mountainous country, where they could rofl. bana, 
procure neither food nor forage, and were 69 yin" 
continually harraffed, during a difficult march |. x. et 

ef above thirty days, by a great army of Muni Liv. 
Turks, colleéted out of all the neighbour- jc tron.” 
ing ftates, and commanded by Soliman, the Gul. Tyr. 
warlike fultan of Nice and Iconium, who His ae 
compleatly revenged himfelf at this time for i 
the fotfes, which he had fuffered from their 
countrymen in the firtt crofade, After re- 

peated attacks, if rip he had confider- 

ably diminifhed their numbers, when many 

of their horfes had been killed, or were 

ready to die with fatigue and famine, and 

when the fpirit of the men themfelves was 

‘worn out, he fuddenly brought down all his 

forces upon them, from the tops of fome 

hills, the defiles of which they had entered ; 

and made fo terrible a flaughter of them, 


G3 that 
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Bock that they durft not ftand the denger of an- 


other it, but Hed, by night, in fmall 
parties, leaving their baggege, and all their 
women and » With many fick and 
wounded men, in the power of the Turks, 
who, much incenfed at thefe perpetual wars 
made seen them, by princes and people 
whom they never had offended, cutie ed 
fome, and carried the others captive, even 
to the furtheft parts of the eaft, where they 
remained without redemption. Among the 
women thus enflaved was a princefs of Auf- 
tria, with many other noble ladies. Great 
numbers of the men, who had fled out of 
the camp, were overtaken in their flight and 
cut to pieces, or perifhed by hunger in the 
mountains and deferts; yet, as they went 
different ways, fome of them efcaped. Par~ 
ticularly moft of the princes and earls got 
fafe to Tarfus, the capital of Cilicia; where 
they loft the earl of Vermandois, who died 
of the fatigue and hardthips he had fuffered, 
After they had dove the laft duties to him, 
and given’ them(felves a little reft, they pro- 
ceeded to Antioch. The duke of Aquitaine 
arrived there on foot, with hardly a fingle 
knight, or menial attendant, having loft his 
whole army, horfes, money, and aff the ne- 
eeflaries of life; which he was fupplied with, 
in Antioch, by the bounty of Tancred, a 
Norman prince, who governed that city 5 
9s were alfo the other chiefs, and fome 
froops of their followers, who had cither 

accom- 
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accompanied them in their retreat, or joined Book L 
them on the bap afs their firft ger <r 
Finding themfelves ftrong eno ‘when Vid. autores 
they wees united together, to make fome fpr 
attempt againft the enemy, they laid to 
Tortofa, a town in Phornicia; which being 
but weakly fortified, they taok it by ftorm, 
and put themfelves, by the pillage of it, in 
a better condition, This city with its ter- 
ritory, which they left in the poffeftion of 
the earl of Touloufe, was the only advantage 
purchafed by fo much Chriftian blood, in- 
ftead of the conqueft of a great part.of Afia, 
which they had propofed to themfelves, 
when they undertook this adventure. The 
duke of Aquitaine, embarked at Joppa, and 
returned to his own exhaufted dominions, 
without any further misfortune, but dejected 
with forrow and thame; frum the fenfe of 
which he more miferably delivered himfelf, 
by plunging deeper than ever into the filth 
of vice and debauchery. "The duke of Bur- 
gundy and the carl of Blois had likewife 
embarked at the fame port ; but being driven 
back by contrary winds, they remained in 
the Holy land; and were foon afterwards 
killed im the bloody battle of Rama, which 
the king of Jerufalem, too ra(bly courage~ 
ous, loft by his ignorance of the number of 
the enemy he came to attack. The carl of 
Bourges, brother to Raymond earl of Tou- 
loufe, was taken prifoner in the fame aétion. 
Nor had the duke of Bavaria a much happier 
G4 deftiny, 
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deftiny, though he efcaped from tliat defeat: 
eg Dia pleas cong gs 

part of his army, he fell fick, and 
lied, in the ifland of Paphos. Such was 
the event of this crufade; which might 
have deterred enthufiafmy itfelf from ever 
forming another. 


Neverthelefs the fame epidemical mad- 
= pon having been checked during thy 
an years, now broke out again, wil 
Seesteg torr than ever, in all tat of Eu- 
rope; even in thofe which had fuffered moft 
from the laft expedition, One of the fir 
who was feized with it was Louis le Jeune, 
The mind of that king had been ftrongly 
difpofed to receive it, by the compunétion 
and horrors with which he was agitated, 
after the cruelties committed at Vitry. Ho 
thought 2 crufade would better expiate his 
guilt in that action than any other penance, 
according to the notions which almoft uni- 
verfally prevailed in thofe days. Therefore, 
when he heard that Edeffa was taken, and 
that the Chriftians in Paleftine defired the 
fuccour of their brethren in Burope, he, with 
great ardor, embraced the opportunity of 
gaining the remiffion of his paft fins, by the 
merit of fighting for Chrift’s holy fepulchre, 
ther inducements had alfo fome weight 


V.OrboFi- with him, His elder brother Philip had 


fingen. Li, 


© $40 35 


made a vow te go to the holy land: but, 
death haying prevented him from perform~ 
of ring 
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ing it, Louis imagined himfelf in fome BookL 
meafare bound to accomplith it for him, be- “~~ 
caufe he had inherited the crown in his 
ftead. He further fuppofed, that thofe, who 
implored his affiftance, had a right to de~ 
mand his protetion; the prince of Antioch, 
and the earls of Edeffa and Tripoli, being 
all Frenchmen, and the king of Jerufalem 
the: fon of one of his vaffals. There was 
fomething more fpecious in this opinion, 
yet furely the duty, which he owed, in the 
firft place, to his fubjets in France, was 2 
much ftronger bond to detain him there. He 
propofed the affair to his council, who, find- 
ing he ftated it rather as a cafe of confcience 
than a political deliberation, referred him to 
Bauaia abbot of Clairvaux, whom they 
thought the beft guide in any points of that 
nature. The abbot, though burning with Idem ibidem, 
zeal for the enterprize, had fo much difcre~ "pit. i. Ru 
tion, that he would not venture to decide {0 fom, x concil 
important a queftion by his own judgement, P- 1°46 
but exhorted the king to be advifed by the 
popé. 


Eugenius the Third, who had been 2 dif- 
ciple of Bernard, was then in the fee of Rome, 
and too well underitood the interefts of it, 
not to encourage fuch an undertaking. He 
fent into France a bull, by which he excited 
the king and the whole nation to this pious 
warfare, and granted to all, who fhould en- 
gage therein, as full a pardon of all ior’ 

pat 
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offences, a8 his predeceffor, Urban the 
nd, had given to thofe, who had inlifted 

themfclves in the firft crafade, He likewile 
took all their families, poffeffions, and . 
under his {pecial proteGion ; even forbid- 
ding any legal proceedings again them, till 
their return ; or againft their heirs, till their 
death fhould be certainly known. As a fur- 
ther enconragement, he freed every debtor, 
who fhould take part in this crufade, from 
all arrears of intereft due to his creditors ; 
and abfolved him, or his furetics, dy the 
apoftolick authority, from any promife or oath 
that he had given for the payment thereof. 
He alfo granted to all vaffals the liberty of 
mortgaging their lands to the church, or to 
any other perfons, againft the great rule of 
the feudal law ; in order to raife the money 
which they wanted for this expedition, if 
their lords cither could not or would not lend 
it to them, after due notice given. Such 
were the baits thrown out by Rome, to draw 
men into this ruinous folly ; and fuch were 
the powers which it furnifhed that fee with 
a pretence to afume! 

Hitherto no crowned head had ever en- 
gaged in a crufade ; but to enroll even kings 
and emperors in thofe armies, of which the 
pope was the chief, and by that means to 
make bim the proteétor and difpofer of them 
and their kingdoms, was, undoubtedly, a 
a great object of papal ambition. In vain 
did Abbot Suger, who was as pious as St. 

Bernard, 
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Bernard, but lefs a bigot and more a ftatef- Beck L 
man, oppofe this defign to the utmott of his — 
power. In bere - he oo both 
to the king and the ‘y imp 

and how ducous it Laat be for thd rs 
mer, who at this time had no child, except 
a ey oe who was but four years old, to 
leave his kingdom expofed to the hazard of 
an unfettled fucceffion: there being yet, in 
that monarchy, no rule clearly fixed by law 
or ufage, in virtue of which the crown 
would defcend, without any controverfy, to 
the neareft heir male. Intereft clofed the 
ears of the pope, and bigottry thofe of the 
king, againft all the reprefentations and 
counfels of his wife and honeft minifter, the 
moft refpectable monk of that age, or per- 
haps, of any other. Together with the bull Gadfid. vice. 
abovementioned, Eugenius had fent to Ber- any ©. ive 
nard a brief, appointing him his vicar, to ¢°°¢* D&E 
preach the new crufade. The parliament, p. 1103. 
pr great council of the kingdom of France, bar Eyes 
(for fuch were then the French parliaments) Dochefee, 
was donvened, as ufual, at Eafter, in thet iv gt 
year of our Lord eleven hundred and forty bears 
fix, The place, appointed for it to meet}. vip. 110. 
in, was Vezelai, a town in the dutchy of 
Burgundy; and there the king, who in 

another parliament, held the Chriftmas be- 

fore, had declared his defire of {peedily tak- 

ing the crofs, refolved to put it in execu- 

tion: which being made known to his fub- 

je@ts, the concourfe at Vezelai was fo great, 

z that 
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Beck I. that the aflembly was forced to be held in 2 

field. A pulpit was raifed on the fide of a 

Odo ut fopra little hill, which rofe at the end of a large 
Becertontt plain, and from thence Bernard, after havin; 
Grafid, vit, read the letters of oe pore harangue: 
$ Henerd. with much eloquence, ac g to the pur- 
rick Liss, port of his commiffion; and added to the 
vehemence of his exhortations affurances of 

good fuccefs, which he threw out as a pro- 

phet under divine infpiration. ‘The better 

to authorife his prediétions, he pretended to 

work miracles; which, together with the 

Gt sae conceived of his fanétity, gave an 

almoft irrefiftible force to his words. He 

had {carce ended, when Louis rofe up from 

his throne, and throwing himfelf at his feet 
demanded the crofs, which Eugenius had 
Lien fent for him, Having received it with 
Ducheine, marks of great devotion, and placed it on 
P- 388, 389: his right fhoulder, he ee the pulpit, 
and harangued the affembly, or rather 

reached to them, with as much fervour as 

ernard. The fermon of the king had no 

lefs influence over the minds of the audience, 

than that of the monk: all of them unani- 

moufly, with loud acclamations, -defired to 

* be inlifted into this facred militia, Bernard 

had brought into the field 2 great number 

of croffes prepared for the purpofe: but 

thefe not being fufficient, he took off his 
garment, and cut it into fmall pieces, of the 

fame form, which he gave to all who afked 

for them ; among whom were the earls of 
Flanders, 
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Flanders, of Toulovfe, of Nevers, with Bok L 
moft of the other great vaffals and peers of —* 
France, and Robert earl of Dreux, the king's 
brother. The queen herfelf, the young, the 
gay, the lively Eleanor, either from a fud- 
den ftart of devotion, or from complaifance 
to her hutband, engaged to attend him in this 
dan, 8 expedition, without regarding the 
fad fate of the princefs of Auftria, or what 
her own grandfather had fuffered, in the 
former crufade, Many ladies of her court 
‘were induced by her example to take part in 
va warfare fo unfuitable to them; fome 
hifterians have affirmed, that they mounted 
on horfeback, armed and accoutred like 
Amazons, and formed themfelves into {qua- 
aces a were io — pees See  Menerad 
anor’ $ fent ¥! 

Siaath to all the fe fea of their neigh- ene de 
bourhood, who had not yet enrolled them~ Suger. 
felves among the crufaders: by the thame 
of which they were driven to it: fo that 
{as Bernard himfelf teftifies in one of his 
lettérs) the towns and villages remained in- 
habited only by women and children. 

Of all the princes in France, or in the 
whole chriftian world, none was fo naturally 
called upon to join in this enterprize, as 
Geoffry earl of Anjou. His father’s fon, not 
yet of age, was king of Jerufalem ; his mo- 
ther in law was regent. That they ftrongly 
follicited him to affift them in perfon, can 
fcarce be doubted; and his refifting their 

4 importunities, 
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Bed  importunitics, as well as the impetuofity of 


“ev shat modith zeal, which bore down every 


seftraint of Sitar before it, a extra- 
ordi the peculiar folidity and 
frengeh be his judgement. The uabeded 
ftate of Normandy was, I fuppofo, his ex- 
cafe; and, by infifting upon that, he not 
only avoided the evils, which he might ap-~ 
prohend would enfue from this crufade, but 

red the dutchy to himfelf: for, while 
the king was abroad, he fixed his govern- 
ment there on the firmeft foundations. 

The earl of Blois was aged and infirm ; 
which probably might be the reafon, or at 
Jeaft the pretence, why he did not take the 
crofs: but, that he might not incur the fpi- 
ritual cenfures of Rome, by doing any 
thing to difturb the kingdom of France, 
while it was under the protection of that 
fee, he adhered to the refolution, he had 
declared fome time before, that he would 
not engage in any conteft with Matilda or 
her huiband, out of any regard, either to 
his brother, King Stephen, or his nephew, 
Prince Euftace. Thus did all thefe events 
contribute to ferve the houfe of Plantagenet; 
as will hereafter more evidently appear. 

The frenzy, which Bernard had excited 
in France, rofe to fo monftrous a height, 
that, in a great council, held at Chartres, 
to.iettle all matters, relative to the crufade, 
the whole affembly cle@ted the abbot for 
their general, inftead of the king: an ex~ 

travagance 
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tra which I fhould hardly believe on Book L 
the faith of any hiftorians, if I did aot find “~~ 
it attefted in fome of the letters, written at V. Bomard. 


that time, to Pope Eugenius the Third, by Ga. 


Bernard himfelf. Peter the hermit had in- ¢ 
decd commanded a rabble, that had taken 

up arms at the beginning of the firit cru- ¥ 
fade ; but the deftru@ion of all thofe who 
marched under his condu& was enough to 
preventeven the wildeft fanaticks among the 
common people, from ever defiring to follow 
their example. How very wonderful is it 
then, that all the princes and nobles of the 
French kingdom, when a king renowned 
for his valour, and full of ardor for the 
caufe, was atually at their head, fhould de- 
fer the command to a monk, ftill lefs qua- 
lified for it than the hermit abovementioned, 
who, before he retired from the world, had 
ferved as a foldier ; whereas this man in all 
his life had never borne arms. But the 
ftrong perfuafion he had infufed into them, 
that God was with him, and that, like ano- 
ther "Mofes, he would lead them, by mi- 
racles, into the land of promife, made them 
overlook his natural incapacity, and think 
him the moft proper head of an enterprize, 
to which they believed he had called them 
by the infpiration of the Holy Spirit. Never- 
thelefs he was fo far from the indifcretion 
of accepting this dangerous offer, that he 
would not even take the crofs, nor go along 
with the army inte Afia; but a 

hi. 
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Book I. himfelf with executing the office enjoined 
him by the pope, which was not to engage 
in, but to preach the crufade. 


Otto Frifing, After having fo ably performed his bufi- 
deat soe nefs in France, he went to the diet held at 
Live 47. Spire by the em Conrade the Third. 
» 40 The great fame of his fanctity, and misacles 
fappofed to be worked by him there, as well 
as in France, with the difpofition of the 
Germans to receive him as a meffenger fent 
to them from God, which charaéter he had 
the boldnefs to take on himfelf, rendered his 
fuccefs as general among them as among his 
own countrymen, Indeed the infection of 
this kind of fanaticifm had feized them with 
fo much violence, that a vagabond monk, 
who, without any cenmigien baa the pope, 
or any pretence to fupernatural powers, 
reached the crufade in the cities on the 
ine, and incited the people to begin the 
Holy war by a maffacre of the Jews, was 
greedily heard by them, and not without 
difficulty fapprefied by Bernard, after having 
raifed great feditions, and occafioned the 
laughter of many Jews in thofe parts, 
Happily for all reft of that nation in 
Europe, the miflionary of the » having 
more credit than he, confined him to his 
convent, and turned all the fury of the zeal 
he had kindled, againft the Mahometans 
only. The emperor himfelf took the crofs, 
and with him moft of his vaflals, except the 
Saxons, 
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Saxons, who excufed themfelves from any Book I. 
thare in this expedition ; becavfe they had “~~ 
2 Holy war to wage nearer home, againft 
the pagan Sclavonians. Bernard afterwards 
ued his miffion, with the fame fervour, 

the fame arts, and the fame prodigious fuc- 
cefs, over all the Low Countries, and would, 
in all probability, have extended it to Eng- 
land; where he might have found as much 
faith, a in the French, the Germans, or the 
Flemings, and no lefs zeal, or courage ;_ if Chron.Norm, 
the diftraéted ftate of that kingdom, and aP., 98% 983 
doubt to which forereign he ought to ad- 1146, ita 
drefs himfelf, Matilde, or Stephen, had not Gerv. Chron, 
ftopped him from applying either to the fens) 
one or the other, Yet fome of his agents, Brompt. cal. 
or perhaps the mere fame of the great arma- hese 
ment making in France and in Germany, hia. contin, 
drew in many Englifh ; among whom were per J. Hegof. 
Roger de Maobray, earl of Northumber- Onan 
land, Weleran earl of Meulant, and his half- deprofeétione 
brother, William de Warrene, earl of Surrey. Regis Eaton 
On Septuagefima Sunday, in the year eleven 1447. 
hundred and forty {even, a general aflembly 
of the French kingdom was held at Eftampes; 
where Bernard having reported the refolution 
of the emperor and the ftates of the empire 
to'join in their enterprize, it was deliberated 
what road they fhould take: a queftion, 
which experience had fhewn to be indeed of 
the utmoft importance. The embaffadors 
of Roger the Firft, king of Sicily, who was 
then at war with the Greek emperor, Ma-' 

Vor. IL H nuel 
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BookL nuel Comnenus, offered the king of France, 


on the part of their mafter, fhips and all 
ether neceffaries for the tranfporting of his 
army by fea; at the fame time exhorting him, 
not to expofe himfeif, in going by land, to 
the perfidy of the Greeks; againft whom 
they inveighed, as having fecretly combined 
with the Turks, to ruin the Latin Chriftians,. 
in former crufades. Many of the French 
approved this counfel, and ftrongly exhorted 
¢ king to accept the offer. For the length 
of the journey, from Conftantinople to Syria, 
or Paleftine, was in itfelf a terrible diffi- 
culty, to an army fo numerous, and fo ig- 
norant of the countries, which they were 
to travel over; and this difficulty was 
doubled, if their fufpicions of the Greeks 
were not wholl: seni, Whereas their 
journey through Italy would have been fafe 
and commodious ; and from the feveral ports 
of the kingdom of Naples, or Sicily, they 
might, in the fummer, have eafily paffed to 
Joppa,. Ptolemais, or fome other haven of 
Pheenicia, which had been iubjected to the 
crown of Jesufalem, by the ficets of the 
Pifans, Genoefe, or Venetians. But this fa- 
lutary advice was rejected. The chief ob- 
jeCtion to it was, that it would be impoffible 
to tranfport fo many troops in one embark- 
ation, and that the embarking of them at 
different times would caufe too long a delay. 
As for the apprehenfions of perfidy in the 
Greeks, they were partly removed, by let- 
ters 
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ters received from the emperor, but ftill Bookl 
more by the confidence, that the kinghim- “> 
felf, and alt his army, had in their own 
ftrength, which they thought fofficient to 
fabdue both the Greeks and the Mahome- 
tans, though they fhould be united ; efpe- 
cially with the aid of their German confe~ 
derates: not well confidering, that the greater 
their numbers were, the greater would be 
the difficulty of fupplying tucir wants, in an 
enemy's country, or in that of a deceitful 
and treacherous friend. They refolved there- 
fore to go by Conftantinopke ; and this re- 
folution was agreed to, by the emperor 
Conrade, who fet out firft, at the head of 
feventy thoufand horfe, all heavy armed, be 
fides a numerous infantry and light horfe Gul. Tyr. 
confifting of very good foldiers. The king)*7- | | 
of France followed him, about three months ,, upad DE 
afterwards, by the fame road, with a cavalry chelae, ¢. 5) 
equal to his, and an infantry little inferior ; © 7 
it being agreed that they fhould unite their 
forces at Conftantinople. But before the 
French could reach that city, Conrade had 
left it, out of impatience for action; or be- 
caufe he apprehended that two fuch vaft 
armies, when joined together, could not 
have found the neceflary means of fubfiftence; 
or, perhaps, from an unwillingnefs to fhare 
with the French, either the advantages, or 
the glory, of the great conquefts he hoped 
tomake. His defign was to go and befiege 
Iconium, the capital of Lycaonia, which 

Hz was 
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¥ Eek I wasan open nd fertile country : but truft- 
“~~ " ing to guides that were given him by the 
Greek emperor, he was led into the defarts 
and ftr.its of Mount Faurus, towards Cappa- 
docia, where his army, being in want of all 
kinds of provifions, was di ed in much 
the fame manner, as the fermer crufaders, 
of whom an account has been given. For 
the fultan of Iconium, alarmed at the intel- 
ligence he received, that almoft the whole 
ftrength of Europe, under it’s two greateft 
monarchs, was coming againft him, had, for 
fome time, made extraordinary preparations 
to refit them, imploring affiftance ever from 
the furtheft of the Eaft. By this 
means he had colleéted 2 numerous army 5 
who, being exeellent archers, all mounted 
on horfes very active and fwift, and all light- 
armed, took advantege of the mountainous 
and difficult country the enemy were en- 
geged in, and ruined their heavy troops, 
whofe horfes were rendered ufelefs by hunger 
and toil, without ever expofing themfelves in 
a clofe fight, which dey were unfit’ for, 
Their manner of combating refembled that 
of the Parthians againft the Roman legions, 
infefting the enemy with thowers of arrows, 
and faving themifdlves by flight, when they 
were attacked, but prefently returning to the 
c'arge. Vhas of this army, fo formidable 
ie it's numbers, and in the valor of the men, 
hardly a tenth part efcaped with the emperor, 
who “had beens ounces with two on 
into 
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into the territory of Nice, then poffeft by Bock I. 
the Greeks ; za having founda sinh d bass aa 
and the refrefhments they wanted, they 
topped awhile, to wait for the arrival of the 
French king, who, they heard, was march- 
ing that way. 
The faults committed by Conrade were 
quite iaexcufable. He ought to have fene 
to the prince of Antioch, or to the king of 
Jerufalem, for guides, to conduct him from 
Conftantinople to Iconium, and from thence 
into Syria; and not have trufted the fafety 
of his army to the doubtful faith of the 
Greeks. But if his affinity with Manuel 
Comnenus, whofe wife was fifter to his, and 
the fair words of that t, who was 
fkilful in the art of diffembling, made him 
at firft negleé& this caution ; yet when he 
found, during his march over the lands of V. Nicet. Li 
the empire, feveral proofs of hoftile malice ° 5 
and treachery in the Greeks, it was a ftrange 
infatuation, that he fhould go on, in an ene- 
my's country, without any diftruft of his 
guides; that he fhould confult only them, 
as to the quantity of provifions, which it 
would be neceffary to carry with him; aad 
that, even when he began to difcover their Ona 
perfidy, he thould guard chem fo il!, that Diog. u fa. 
they were able to make their efcape, by pre. iS 
night, and leave him in the midft of un- bay ves sia 
known mountains: all which we are aflured ©” 
of, by moft authentic hiftorians! With a 
conduct fo abfurd, it was impoffible that his 
H3 army 
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army fhould not be deftroyed, unlefs a ftill 
reater miracle, than any of thofe which 
ernard pretended to work, had been really 
done to preferve it. 
But, while the imperial troops were thus 
facrificed to the Songs credulity and 
fimplicity of their leader, the French ar- 


Odo deDiog rived at Conftantinople. They and their 
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king were received by Manuel Comnenus, 
with a great fhew of kindnefs, under which 
he concealed the heart of an enemy, appre~ 
henfive of their force, and bent on their 
ruin. For, whatever doubt may be made of 
the treachery of his grandfather Alexius, it 
is certain this emperor dealt moft perfidioufly 
with Conrade and the Germans, who had 
done nothing to excufe fo foul a proceeding. 
But he aéted on principles of political jea- 
loufy, and with an intention, as Nicetas 
Choniates, who was both his fecretary and 
hiftorian, declares, that the calamities, brought, 
by bis means, on thefe armies, might be an ex- 
ample of terror, to fright their pofterity from 
ever more fetting foot omebe lands of the em- 
pire. In all probability, he would have fuf- 
fered for it, by drawing on himfelf the arms 
of the French, if, during their abode at 
Conftantinople, the injuries done to their 
allies had been known. But they were de~ 
ceived by a rumour, which he artfully caufed 
to be fpread, that Conrade had taken Ico- 
nium. This raifed fuch an impatience in 
Lapis and his army, to (hare in the conquefts 

which 
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which they thought the Germans were Book I. 
making, that they ae advanced almoft to “7 
Nice, before the truth was difcovered to 
them. Indeed, the bifhop of Langres, SV. Oie 8: 
man of great fagacity, had in the midft of PP® ™ 
thefe flattering and delufive reports, ex- 
horted the king to make himfelf mafter of 
Conftantinople ; and had thewn that he 
might do it, without any difficulty, or rifk 
to his army, by {topping the aqueducts which 
fapplied the city with all its frefh water, or 
even by entering it at {everal breaches, which 
he had obferved in the walls. The utility 
of this meafure he proved by good argu- 
ments s aud the juftice of it he grounded on 
the behaviour of the Greeks in former cru- 
fades, from wheace he inferred a neceflary 
diftruft of them now; and likewife on their 
being fchifmaticks and hereticks. But the 
king was more fcrupulous, in this point, 
than the bifhop, and could not be perfuaded 
to turn his arms againft a Chriftian prince, 
whep he had vowed to employ them only 
againft the Mahometans. He alfo alledged, 
that he had confulted the pope on this affair, 
before he fet out, and that his Holinefs had 
not dared to declare it to be lawful. Such a 
confultation itfelf fufficieatly proves, that 
the alarms of Manuel Comnenus were not 
ill founded. Fortunately for him, Eugenius 
the Third and Louis le Jeune paid a regard 
to religion, as well as utility: otherwife it 
is evident, that reafons of ftate would as 

Hs much 
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much have induced them to begin and fecure 
the conquefts they meditated, by taking pof- 
feffion of Conftantinople, and other towns 
of the Greek empire that lay in their way, 
as it did him to affift the Turks in this war 
againft the Latin Chriftians. Nor docs it 
feem at all probable, that he could have ree 
fifted fuch an army, if they had attacked 
him; efpecially, as we are told, that the 
fleet of the king of Sicily was ready to co- 
operate with the French in the fiege. But, 

¢ counfel of the bifhop of Langres being 
rejected, they paffed over the Bofphorus, in 
vefiels furnifhed by the emperor, who pre- 
fently afterwards made them feel their de- 
pendence upon him, by forbidding any pro- 
vifions to be brought to their camp, till all 
the nobility had taken the fame oath of 
fealty to him, which thofe of the firft cru- 
fade had been compelled to take to Alexius. 
The bithop of Langres preffed the king to 
refift this demand, by attacking immediately 
the cities of Afia which belonged to the 
Greel@: but this too was rejected; arid all 
the nobles took the oath required by the 
emperor, except the earl of Dreux; who, 
rather than fubmit to fuch an indignity, led 
off his own vaffals, and marched forward, 
at the head of them alane. The reft of the 
army foon followed; having been joined by 
a confiderable body of troops, which the 
marquis of Montferrat and the earl of Mau- 
rienne, the king’s uncles, brought to them 


by 
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by fea. They had paffed Nicomedia, when Book L 
they were met by thofe guides, who had ““~* 
caufed the defeat of the Germans, and who 
repeated to them the falfe report of Iconium's 

being taken: but as foon as they came into 

the country of Nice, Frederick Barbarofla, 

the nephew of Conrede, who fucceeded to him 
afterwards in the imperial throne, brought 

them a true account of his uncle’s unhappy 
condition. 

The confternation, which they were ftruck Odo de Diog. 
with, on receiving this news, was equal to Gob. Lodor. 
the excefs of their prefumption before. They wvii.c.8.9,10 
now began to perceive the vanity of Ber- Gul. Tyr. 
nard’s predictions. Louis immediately went, are 
with all his principal nobles, to vifit the 
emperor, who was encamped not far off. 
Nothing could be more moving than the firft 
interview between thefe two princes. They 
embraced each other, with tears; and con- 
tinued, for fome time, unable to {peak. 

The king was the fir, who, with the ut- 
moft generous offers of friendthip and affiit- 
ancé, broke the melancholy filence; mixing 
refpect with condolence, and endeavouring 
to make the emperor feel, that in pitying 
his fortune he honored his perfon. Conrade 
replied with a proper gratitude, and not 
without dignity, in the midft of the pro- 
foupdeft humiliation. The firft refult of 
their conference was a refolution to act to- 
gether, for the future. They next confidered, 
what road it would be beft for them to take, 

and 
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Book I. and determined to go, through Myfia and 
—— Lydia, to Smyrna and Ephbefus; then to 
turn caftward, and, pafling the Maander, 
advance by Pamphylia and Cilicia, to An- 
tioch. But, before they had gone very far, 
fo many of the Germans quitted the army, 
on account of the diftrefs they were in, from 
the lof of their baggage, that the emperor, 
finding himfelf left with hardly any troops, 
thought it would be a ftain to his honor and 
dignity, to march, like a private man, under 
the banner of France. He therefore em- 
barqued at Ephefus, with fome of his nobles, 
and failed from thence to Conftantinople, 
about the end of the year eleven hundred 
and forty-feven, propofing to ftay in that 
city till the fpring, and then to perform his 
vow at Jerufalem. It feems very ftrange, 
that, after he had fuffered fo much by the per- 
fidy of the Greek emperor, he thould rather 
chufe to refide in the court of that prince, 
than in the camp of his good ally, the king 
of France! But he was received there with 
more kindnefs than in his profperity, Manuel 
being contented with having reduced him to 
need his compaffion, 
In the mean time the French army de- 
parted from Ephefus, and came to the banks 
V.Rpit.Sorg-of the Maander. Though they were {till 
go Lad Reg- in the limits of the Greek empire, they 
Ode de Dig. found the Turks pofted on both fides of thé 
vv. river; the emperor having allowed them to 
enter his frontiers without any oppofition, 
At 
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At fight of the enemy, whom they did not Book. 


expect, they halted, to confider, what courfe 
they fhould take. ‘Their fituation was now 
very perilous. The provifions they had 
broaghe were almoft confumed : on one fide 
they were thut up by a long ridge of moun- 
tains, upon which a numerous body of Turks 
was gata age and on the other by the 
siver, which they were told was not ford- 
able; but, after a long fearch, they had the 
good fortune to difcover a ford. There they 
determined to pafs; but, in executing this 
refolution, they were attacked by the enemy 
before and behind them, The king himfelf 
made head againft thofe who fell upon his 
rear, and foon repulfed their affault, which 
‘was little more than a fkirmifh ; while the 
earls of Flanders, of Champagne, and of 
Noyon, to whom he had given si command 
of his van-guard, advancing boldly at the 
head of their troops, got over the water, 
and vigoroufly attacking the Turks, who 
guarged the bank, entirely routed them, and 
took their camp. The French loft only one 
man in this action, namely, Milo earl of No- 
gent; but many of the enemy were killed 
or made prifoners. Probably the Turks, 
thus defeated, were only fome bodies of ir- 
regular and light troops, which could not 
ftand in a clofe fight againft the French ca- 
yalry. Perhaps too, not out of fear, but 
prudence and good condudt, their leaders 
defired to avoid any battle with the ss soar 

where 
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Book. where the latter could 2é without the ut- 
“<r moft difadvantage ; waiting to deftroy them, 
as they had done their confederates, by fafer 
means, and in fuch fituations as fhould take 
V.Epi8.Led. from them the power of refiftance. What- 
Reg, od &- ever was the caufe of this happy fuccefs, the 
Bug pit 39-Joy it gave to Louis and his army was of a 
PcodeDig- fhort duration. After they had furnithed 
Gul, tyr, themfelves with victuals and forage at Lao- 
1. xvi. dicea, they continued their Josene and 
ee Ragers came the next day, about noon, to the foot 
43, Of @ mountain, the afcent up to which waa 
narrow and difficult. Their march was in 
two columns, the foremoft of which was 
called the van-guard, and the hindmoft the 
rear-guard, The command of thefe divifions 
was given, by turns, to all the principal 
barons; and it happened tat the van-guard, 
which confifted of more than two thirds of 
the army, was led, that day, by Geoffry de 
Rangon, baron of Taillebourg in Poiétou, 
who had orders to encamp on the top of the 
mountain ; it being the intention of the king 
that the whole army fhould pafs the night in 
that poft. But this nobleman arriving there 
without any impediment on the part of the 
Turks, who were not {een during his march, 
and finding that he had fome hours of day- 
light before him, thought it would be better 
to encamp on the plain, which, as they 
looked down upon it, appeared exceedingly 
fertile and pleafant. This edvice being ap- 
proved by the ear} of Mauriennc, he paid 
no 
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no regard to his orders; but, without any Beck! 


notice having been fent to the king, def~ 
cended the mountain, and, when he came 
to the foot of it, marked out a camp, ina 
very commodious and ble fituation. 
The queen and all her ladies were with 
him, and, perhaps a defire of gratifying 
them with better accommodations was the 
chicf reafon of his having committed this 
fault, againft all the laws of military difci- 
pline. ‘The rear-guard, encumbered with 2 
great deal of baggage, and making no doubt 
of the van-guard’s em gore upon the 
brow of the hill, fuppofed that they had 
time to fpare before night, and therefore 
marched very flowly: fo that the fun was 
near fetting, while even the foremoft of 
them had ftill fome part of the afcent to 


furmount. In.the mean while, the Turks, via. sudores 
who had kept by the fide of them, at a fmal] sst.at{fopra, 


diftance, being covered from their fight by 
fome rifing grounds, were informed by their 
fcouts, that the two parts of the Chriftian 
army“*were feparated fo far, as not to be able 
to affift each other: upon which, with great 
expedition, they went and poffefled them- 
felves of the top of the mountain, where 
the French van-guard had been ordered to 


encamp. Then, having formed a line of Vid. suBloree 


battle, they fuffered the rear-guard to ad- 
vance unmolefted, till their foremoft fqua-~ 
drons had almoft reached the fummit of the 
afcent, and the reft were far engaged in the 
deep 
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Book = deep hollow ways, which emburrafied the 
~~" middle of the hill. Having thus drawn 
them on to inevitable deftruction, they made 
a fudden attack upon them, firft with 
showers of arrows, and then fword in hand; 
which threw them immediately into the 
greateft confufion. For, as they expected 
no enemy, but imagined that the troops, 
they faw over their heads, had been their 
own van-guard, they marched in a very care- 
lefs, diforderly manner ; and many of them, 
to eafe themfelves of the weight of their 
arms, had thrown them into the waggons 
that carried the Ragesge. All things con- 
curred to aid the Turks, and render the va- 
lor of the French ineffectual; the narrow 
defiles, in which they could not form any 
order of battle; the roughnefs and fteepnefs 
of the afcent, which made their heavy- 
armed cavalry ufclefs ; the impediment of 
their baggage, which, being placed in the 
midft of them, hindered thofe behind from 
affifting the foremoft ; and the inferiority of 
their number to that of the enemy: fo that 
fcarce feven thoufand, out of above thirty 
thoufand, were able to efcape; the reft be- 
ing all either killed or taken. Among the 
flain was the earl of Surrey, and forty other 
noblemen of tke firft rank. Louis did every 
thing, that a moft courageous general could 
pofiibly dv, to encourage his foldiers; ex- 
ofng his perion, and fighting valiantly at 
the head of the foremoft, till fe had erie 
the 
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rasintained his ground for fome time, till alt ——t 


his braveft knights lay dead at his feet. He 
feemed refolved to die there too, with his 
fword in his hand : but fome of his fervants, 
feeing the enemy begin to employ them- 
felves in pore the baggage, took that 
opportunity, and led him away, almoft by 
force, to a rock, where they hoped to fecure 
him, by the benefit of the night, which was 
then coming on: but, being obferved and 
purfued by a fuperior body of Turks, moft 
of them were cut to pieces, and the reft put 
to flight. The king, in this extremity, 
climbed up a tree, which grew out of the 
fide of the rock, and from thence raifed him- 
felf up to the brow of the cliff. Several 
arrows were fhot at him there by the enemy, 
from which he was preferved-by the ftrength 
of his armor, and the boughs that covered 
and fcreened him: but when fome of the 
Turks attempted to climb the tree, he clove 
their heads, or cut off their hands and arms, 
as théy clung to the branches; defending 
himfelf with {auch an obftinate bravery, that 
the reft of the party, being ignorant who he 
was, and afraid to lofe their fhare in the 
Spoils of the baggage, drew off, and left 
him. He remained on the cliff the greater 
part of the night, not daring to leave it, for 
fear of falling into the enemy’s power. But 
they, loaded with plunder and embarraffed 
with the multitude of the prifoners they had 

taken, 
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BekI. taken, thought it advifeable to retire, when 
”" it began to grow dark ; left the French van- 
guard fhould return, and fall upon them in 
that diforder. Nor were their apprehenfions 
ill founded. For, as foon as Louis faw his 
sear-guard attacked, rightly conjecturing 
from what this unexpected difatter iad hap- 
pened, he fent Odo de Deuil, his chaplain 
and fecretary, to try if he could difcover 
fome other path in the mountain, leading 
from thence to the plain, and go by that 
way, to inform his van-guard of the peril he 
was in, and order them to haften to his af- 
Odo de Diog, fiftance. That monk (whofe memoirs I 
1 vi. have principally followed) performed his 
commiffion un) ived by the enemy: but, 
having been obliged to take a great circuit, 
he arrived too late to prevent the defeat of 
the rear-guard, by any fuccours from thofe 
to whom he came. The baron de Taille- 
bourg and the earl of Maurienne fet out in- 
deed, as foon as they heard the news he 
brought, with all the beft of their troops, 
and re-afcended the mountain, as fait ds the 
ficepnefs of the afcent would permit: but, 
before they could reach the top, they met 
‘ the king. After the enemy were retired, 
fome of his rear-guard, who had efcaped 
from the flaughter, by hiding themfelves in 
i the caverns of the hill, happened to pafs 
qt very near him. Finding them to be French- 
men, by the language they {poke, he made 
himéelt known to them. One of them im- 
mediately 
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which he rode through the heaps of hisdead ““Y-~" 


or dying fubjects, and wandered, fome time, 
in the intricate paths of the mountain, feek- 
ing his way, in the darknefs of the night, 
without any guide, and under continual a 
prehenfions of mecting the Turks, till he 
difcovered the fires of his camp on the plain, 
Thefe ferving to direct him, he defcended 
the hill, about the middle of which he fell 
in with the cavalry, that was coming to his 
aid, under Geoffry de Rangon and the earl 
of Maurienne. They, with mixed fenti- 
ments of joy and fhame, received and con- 
daéted him fafe from thence to the camp; 
where his arrival difpelled fome part of the 
terror, which had feized the queen and the 
other ladies. But notwi ing the con- 
folation they found in his fafety, the whole 
camp was now a fcene of affli@tion and 
mourning. In every tent, a near relation, 
ora dear friend, was bewailed. Their for- 
row was aggravated by the great danger they 
were in of wanting provifions; moft of the 
ftores they had colleéted at Laodicea having 
been taken by the enemy, together with the 
baggage of the rear-guerd. It was ftill 
satis days march from thence to Attalia, 
the capital of Pamphylia, which was the 
firft place, on their road, where they could 
hope to receive any affiftance or refrefhment; 
and they were informed that the encmy bad 
deftroyed all the ferage in thecountry through 
Vor. Il. I which 
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which they were neceflarily to pafs. Thefe 
difficulties, added to the grief and the ig- 
nominy of fuch a defeat, raifed an univer: 
refentment againft Geoffry de Rangon, who, 
by the breach of his orders, had occafioned. 
their misfortune. All the army, with one 
voice, demanded his death, and, doubtlcfs, 
he ought to have fuffered a capital punith- 
ment: but he was faved by the clemency of 
Louis and the warm inte:ceffions of the 
earl of Mauriennc, who, being confcious 
that he had himfelf 2 fhare in his fault, was 
extremely follicitous to procure him a par- 
don. Indeed the relaxation of military dif- 
cipline, which was one caufe of the deftruc- 
tion of fo many armics in thefe expeditions, 
arofe from the feudal government. For the 
great barons were aceuftomed to fo much 
independence, that they would hardly obey 
their leaders, who were obliged to treat 
them with fuch regards, as much impaired 
the force of authority neceflary to keep an. 
army in order. Louis having yielded to his 
uncle’s entreaties in favor of the culpable 
baron de Taillebourg, took however fome 
care to fecure himfelf, for the future, from 
faffering again by a fimilar difobedience. 
Inftead of permitting all his principal barons 
to lead his army by wins, as they had 
hitherto done, he now conferred the perpe- 
tual command of his van-guard, with a fu- 
perior authority éver the whole, upon an old 
officer of great merit, whom the hiftoriam 

3 1 follow 
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1 follow names only Gilbert, without giving Book. 
him any sdditional title of honor. © Ths obsarbe, 
fame writer informs us, that he was elected L vik 
by a majority of the votes of the “nay, 
whom the king was pleefed to confult with, 
in this affair, The condu& of the rear- 
guard was given to Everard des Barres, * 
matter of the Temple, who, with 2 troop 
of his knights, had joined the army not 
Jong before: but he was to a under the 
orders of Gilbert, whom Louis declared he 
would himflf fubmit to obey; and whofe 
direGtions that prince followed, in forming 
a ftrong body, out of the beft of his forces, 
both horfe and foot, which he commanded 
in perfon, and placed between the van and 
the rear-guard, for the defence of the bag- 
gege, ee faccour, occafionally, either the 
one or the other. All, who had efcaped 
by flight from the late ation, were now 
come in: but many of thefe having loft 
their horfes, they, with fome bands of foot, 
were, pofted in the hindmoft ranks of the 
rear,” and armed with bows and arrows ; 
that when the Turks, as their cuftom was, 
fhould make their pesaey. at a diftance, 
thefe archers might annoy them in the fame 
manner, and prevent their being {ecured by 
the fuddennefs of their flight. This good 
difpofition had fuch an happy effect, that, 
being attacked by the enemy in the firft 
days of their march, they not only repulfed 
them without any confiderable lofs to them- 

Te felves, 
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felves, but cut to pieces a great part of 
their army ; which £9 daunted the ref, that 
they left off the purfuit: and the French 
continued their journey in quiet, for feveral 
days, through a moft ‘itica it and dangerous 
country. But, though they met with no 
enemy, they fuffered grievous hardthips, by 
the want of provifions for themfelves and 
their horfes: ageinft which calamity they 
could find no refource, but to feed on the 
latter; preferving only the beft and ftrongeft, 
by fome feanty fupplies, which they procu- 
red, at a great price, from the avarice of the 
neighbouring Greeke. Thus they, at laft, 
came fafe to Attalia, a city of the Greek 
empire, but tributary to the Turks, whofe 
territories bordered upon it every way, ex- 
cept to the fea, on the coaft of which it 
was fituated. The governor did not dare 
to refufe the king of France and his army 
admittance: but, that he might deliver 
himfelf from them as {peedily as he could, 
he offered them thips, to convey them into 


. the dominions of Antioch by fea. The pro+ 
+ pofition was relithed by Louis and his coun- 


cil, the paffage being much fhorter, and 
Tefs dangerous, by fa, than by land; efpe- 
cially, as the cavalry was almoit difmounted. 
It was this circumftance, which made it 
feem practicable to procure thipping for 
them; men being much more eafily tranf- 


potas ported than horfes: but, after a delay of 


five weeks, the king had the mortification 
to 
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to find that one half of the number of vef Book L 

fels, which the governor had promifed, was “"~ 

wanting. His army fuffered sreney: by 

the great grey's pple san 

evil, which he feared would encreafe ev 

day that he remained in that city. He 

therefore determined to embark with his 

nobles and men at arms, leaving his infantry 

to wait till more tranfports could be ob- 

tained. But they, being diftruftful of the 

faith of the Greeks, begged permiffion of 

the king to endeavotir to force their paffage 

by land. Louis, though unwillingly, granted 

their requeft; and having applied them, as 

far as he was able, with money and other 

neceflaries, put them under the command of 

two noble chiefs, who were willing to ac- 

cept the dangerous charge, Archambaud earl 
Bourbon, and Theodoric earl of Flanders. 

He alfo purchafed horfes for feveral of his * 

knights, who, wanting room in the tipsy 

“were left to go with the foot. Laftly, that vis. softoree 

nothing in his power might be wanting to sitet.utfapea. 

ferve thefe unhappy men, he concluded a 

treaty with the governor of Attalia, and 

with an embaflador of the Greek emperor, 

who came te bim there, by which they 

agreed, that, upon his paying to them five 

hundred marks, they fhould furnifh him 

with guides and a convoy of cavalry, to at- 

tend on his forces during 2 part of their 

journey ; and fuffer all the fick to remain in 

the town, till they thould be able to bear 2 in 

I 
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Book! voyage by fea. When all this was performed, 
wore he fet oh for Antioch, casryi Die hin 
his queen and her whole train of ladies. But 
a treaty with thofe in whom it was impof- 
fible to place any confidence was a flender 
fecurity : nor could he reafanably hope, that 
this part of his army would ever join 
him again, by the way they propofed; it 
being a march of forty days, through an 
enemy's country. The event proved as fatal, 
as the ing was defperate. Before 
they had gone many miles, they were at- 
tacked, on their march, by a much fuperior 
numberof Turks; and though ey Reerey 
bravely, and beat off the enemy, the Gree! 
guides and convoy, apprehending more af- 
faults from other armies of Turks, abfolutely 
refufed to go any further. The French 
therefore were compelled to return to Atta~ 
lia, and with great difficulty obtained per- 
miflion of the governor to encamp under the 
walls, till thips could be procured, to con+* 
yey them to Antioch, In this ftuation they 
? were harraffed by frequent attacks of the 
Turks, with whom the townfmen perfidioully 
maintained an intelligence, and, being very 
ill fupplied with provifions, died in great 
numbers, by famine and ficknefs, About 
four thoufand of the brayeft among them, 
{eeing their countrymen perith fo miferably, 
Vid. sudo and ‘preferring, as men under a grievous 
cvatotfopre. Ciftrefs are too apt to do, any other evils to 
thofe they endured, attempted once more ta 
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go by land: but they were furrounded in Book. 
their march by an army of Turks, who “~~ 
offering to take them into their pay, if they 
would change their religion, three thonfand 
of them accepted that ignominious candi~ 
tion, and the reft were made captives. All 
thofe who had remained under the walls of 
Attalia were deftreyed, by different ways, 
except the two earls, their leaders; and a 
few knights; who, when the army had re- 
‘turned to that city, defpairing of ever per- 
forming the journey by land, embarked in 2 
merchant thip, which they found in the 
port, and were fafely eranfported to the 
mouth, of the Orontes, about five leagues 
‘below Antioch. The king of France, and 
all whom he carried with him by fea, had 
arrived there fome time before, and had been 
received with great honors, by Raymond de 
Poiétiers, Eleanor’s uncle, who having been 
‘educated in the Englith court by King V. Gol. Ty: 
Henry, had gone from England into Pale- L ies he Ge 
@ine, upon an invitation fent to him by 7 *4 3 
Fulk, carl of Anjou and king of Jerufalem, ‘ 
to marry Conftantia, daughter and heirefs to 
Boamond the younger, and niece to Meli- 
fente, the wife of that king. By this match 
he obtained the principality of Antioch, to 
which Cilicia and Tarfus were then annexed: 
‘but thefe were foon taken from him by the 
Greek emperor, John, the fon of Alexius, 
to whom he alfo was compelled to do ho- 
mage for Antioch. Neverthelefs, after the; 
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death of that a he held this fate in- 
dependant of » the fon of John, and 
‘was accounted the next in poses dignity 
to the king of Jerufalem. Upon the coming 
of the French he conceived no {mall ho 
of enlarging his territories. Louis bad {till 
an army, compofed of all the beft gentry of 
France, who being refrethed and re-mounted, 
made a moft formidable body of cavalry, 
and, joined to the forces which Raymond 
could himfelf bring into the field, might have 
been able to oo very glorious exploits. 
That prince the higheft reputation for 
courage and military abilities, of all the 
Latin Chriftians in Syria or Paleftine; nor 
was he lefs famed for the talents of addrefs 
and infinuation; which he now exerted, to 
perfuade the French king to turn his arms, 
in conjunction with him, againft Aleppo, 
or fome other town, adjacent to his fron- 
tiers ; hoping, that whatfoever they thould 
conquer from the Turks, would afterwards 
be annexed to his principality. Full of thefe 
f{chemes, he not only made court to Louis, 
but, by the moft generous prefents and the 
moft winning manners, endeavoured to gain 
all the barons in the army to favor his pur- 
poie. He more particularly fought to ingra~ 
tiate himfelf with the young queen, his 
niece; thinking that, poffibly, the might 
have more influence over the mind of her 
huiband, than any of his counfellors: and 
he fucceeded fo well, that the became very 
warm, 
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warm, and perhaps too warm, in his interefts. Book 1. 
But Lewis pertinacioufly refufed to engage 
in any expedition, till he had performed his 
vow at Jerufalem, or to take any refolution 
concerning the plan and condué of the war, 
before he went thither. Raymond, who 
knew that the queen of Jerufalem, and the 
lords of her council, would defire to em- 

loy the French in other undertakings, of 
be advantage to him, was much difgufted, 
and exceedingly refented this difappoint- 
ment. But while he was angrily complain- 
ing about it, and labouring to engage the 
barons of France to prevail upon their maf= Geft. odor. 
ter to alter his mind, that monarch, on a vii-reg. & 15 
fudden, affembled his council, and commu- pean ee 
nicated to them a violent apprehenfion, 27. 
which he had conceived, of a plot formed 
by Raymond, to take from him his queen, 
who, he fuppofed, was herfelf confenting to 
the rape. All his counfellors, much far. 
prized, and either alarmed at the danger, 
or fgaring to oppofe the bent of his mind in 
an affair of this nature, advifed him to go 
that night out of Antioch, and carry Eleanor 
with him, however unwilling the might be 
to depart, without any notice given, cither 
to her, or her uncle. This was accordingly 
executed: he got one of the gates to be 
opened to him at midnight, bore off the 
queen to the main body of his army, which 
was encamped without the walls, and 
marched from thence as haftily as he could 

ta 
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Zook LE to Jerafalem. All we know further of the 
—— goad sdon.oficl pherit-on edie 
eee Das. Pom uncertain reports and conjectures. ped 
ane. 1158. have accufed Eleanor of an amour with her 
V. Gol. Tyr. uncle. He was indeed (as we are affured by 
hai. 21. he archbithop of Tyre, who knew him well) 
the handfomett prince of his time, and more 
amiable ftill by the charms of his wit and 
demeanor, than by his beautys which, ad- 
ded to the luftre of a great reputz.ion for 
erfonal valour, might well feduce a lady’s 
fear) nor was that princefs lefs capable of 
infpiring than of fecling a violent paffion. 
But one cannot eafily believe that he would 
attempt to debauch his niece, much lefs, to 
take openly away from her hufband, 
whofe power he was very unable to refift. 
It is ih. more incredi>le, that the could fo 
totally forget her own dignity, and all the 
pute of her fex, as to be willing to defcend 
from the throne of the firft kingdom in 
Europe, and live with him, as a miftrefs, 
while another lady, the sige Conftantia, 
Rill kept poffeffion of his bed, as a wife, 
To snake room for her there, by a divarce, 
was not in bis power: for, notwithftandia 
the wonderful and moft fcandalous eafin 
of the Roman fee, in that age, with regard 
to the diffolving of marriage, the pope would 
not have given fo monfirous a fanction to 
adultry, rape, and inceft, all complicated 
together, upon any pretence; efpecially where 
fo great a king was concerned. And by di- 
vorciag 
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vorcing hia wife, if it had been in his power, Book |. 
or ridding bimfelf of her, by any other 
means, more practicable, and more wicked, ~ 
Raymond would have loft his’ principality 
too: for he held it in right of his marriage. 
According to Matthew Paris, it was not on vid, matt. 
fafpicion of an intrigue with this prince, Parv,fabsas, 
but with a Mahometan, whom he does not ''5* 
name, that the fame of Eleanor fuffered. 
And Vincent de Beauvais, who wrote about 
the fame time, imputes the fufpicions, which speculum hi- 
Louis conceived of her, while he was in the fons,<. 138. 
Eaft, to her having received fome prefents 
from Saladin ; meaning, I prefume, the great 
prince of that name, who, about thirty years 
afterward, conquered the Holy land. But 
this was impoflible: for that fultan was not 
then eleven yeass old. Nor docs he afcribe 
her divorce to this alone, but toa general 
charge of incontinence; which is alfo brought 
againgt her by a contem; writer, of the 
greateft authority, William archbifhop of 
Tyre. Yet the latter has left bis readers as Gul. Tr. 
much in the dark, as all the other hiftorians” *"* 77 
who lived in thofe days, with regard to the 
perfon fhe intrigued with. Some of the Doplexet 
moft eminent modern writers have affirmed, Mesa 
that the lover, whom Louis was jealous of, sltaire hie 
was a young Turk, born in the city of An~ ftowe des 
tioch, and converted to Chriftianity a little Liane 
before this crufade. They call him Saladin, soger. 1. vi. 
and moft of them tell us, that the queen was Lue 
refolved to forfake her hufband, and go 4 3 

wi 
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Book I. with this galant, by her uncle’s advice, Such 
ok fto: ite nt fen to pent the 
oe ae that we given to it, efpecially not 
See ioe soaciiod (py ai weiter oo Lived ia 
dcFrnce, & thofe times. So sg the whole, it is probable 
that the jealoufy of the king had no other 
objeé& than Prince Raymond himfelf, and 
was ill founded; having only been excited 
by fome youthful levity in the queen's be~ 
haviour, and by the warmth fhe expreffed 
for the interefts of her uncle; or, at moft, 
by an inclination, which the might difcaver, 
to ftay with him at Antioch, while Louis 
was in Paleftine, and which he might en- 
courage, without meaning to caufe a total 
feparation between her and her hufband. 
V. Geli, Lad. This opinion is well warranted by the words 
ap Deseine, Of an hiftorian who lived in that age. And 
the fame writer adds, that there were many - 
who blamed the king, for having, by the 
manner in which he left Antioch, difgraced 
the royal dignity: which is alfo confirmed 
by the archbifhop of Tyre. Raymond was 
oat of a paffionate agd fiery temper, and might, 
Lam. ¢ 27. 0 his anger, throw out fome lrafty words, 
which alarmed Louis, whofe mind was li- 
able to fudden impreffions, and violent in all 
its motions. But to imagine, that the prince 
could have meditated, either the rape of the 
queen, or any attempt againft the life of the 
king, is to fuppofe Line a madman: for he 
mutt by fuch outrages have drawn on himfelf 
inevitable deftrudion; es the whole Chrif- 
van 
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tian world would certainly have made them- Bok 2 
{elves the avengers of Louis, and he could —— 
expect no affiftance even from his own fub- 
jeéts. In all other parts of his conduét he 
appears a man of good fenfe, and not fo 

ven up to the power of his paffions as to 

we been abfolutely deaf to the voice of his 
reafon. When therefore the counfcllors of 
Louis advifed him to carry his queen out of 
Antioch, in the manner he did, they onl 
flattered his humour, or were infe wil 
a vain and imaginary fear, caught on @ {ud- 
den from him, without weighing the argu- 
ments of improbability, which oppofed the 
belief of what he urged. In there are 
fo many inftances, in all times, of minifters 
authorifing the follies of kings from mere 
complaifance, that I rather fhould impute 
this advice to that motive, than to an error 
in judgment. As foon as Louis arrived at 
Jerufalem, he wrote to Abbot Suger a letter 
of confidence on this extraordinary bufinefs. 
Tt never was publifhed: but the anfwer, 
which that minifter made to it, we have, 
and it is in thefe word; ‘* With regard toy. 
*€ the queen, your confort, I prefume to ap. Dachelec, 
“* recommend to you, under fubmiffion to pie. 57. 
«¢ your own pleafure, that you fhould con- 
* ceal the rancour of your mind, if any 

there be, till God thall give you a fafe re- 
“ turn to your kingdom, when you may 
* take the moft proper meafures, in this and 
“ other affairs.” 

The 
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The words, if any there be, indicate, I 
think, very plainly, that Louis had no proof 
of guilt in Eleanor: for, bad there appeared 
her any thing more than fufpicion, 
Suger could not-have expreffed a doubt, whe- 
ther he retained his refentment. And, from 
all that is faid by that minifter on this fub- 
ject, one may judge that he did not think the 
fofpicion well founded. He could not fay 
more, without dire@ly blaming his mefter, 
for the fteps he had already taken upon it: 
but fhis was enough to ftop him from further 
acts of that nature, and to gain time for in- 
Rilling into his mind fuch advice, 2s he would 
not have endured before his paffion was 
cooled by reflexion. The effe@ was fo good, 
that he not only continued to live with the 
queen, while they remained in the Eatt, 
without any open marks of hatred or difguft, 
buthad achild by her, who was born about five 
or fix months after his return into France: 
which appears to afford a very {trong prefum- 
tion, that he was not convinced of her ha- 
ving difhonored his bed: for had he been fo, 
it hardly can be fuppofed, that he would 
ever have admitted her to it again, 


WhentbeFrench arrived at Jerafalem, they 
foundtheretheemperor Conrade, with whom 
Louis, after having fometime ftaidin that city, 


$,45,0,7,8- 10 order to pay his devotions at all the holy 


places, went to Ptolemais, or Accon, where 
agreat council was held, to concert a plan of 
opera~ 
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tions, for carrying onthe war egainftthe Bock & 
Mahometas. ‘There were prefeat, befides “2 


the princes and nobles of France, two lc 
gates of the popes one of whom had attended 
the camp of the kage dra and the other that 
of Louw; Hei of Auftria, the em-~ 
’s brother; Frederick duke of Suabia, 

Eis nephew; with many other nobles of Ger- 
many and of Italy; the young king of Jeru- 
falem; and all the principal lords of his 
kingdom. After fome deliberation, they una 
nimoufly refolved to lay to Damafcus. 
Kod forces — were _ a take 
at city, and they began very ily: but 
‘as if a fpirit of infatuation had Teined all 
ofe who engaged in this war) they changed 
their attack, when it was juft on the point 
of being fuccefsful, and deprived themfelvcs 
of the bencfit of ara and water, which 
they had been plentifelly fupplied with, in 
their former fituation, but found no poffibi- 
lity of procuring on the fide which they had 
removed to. Nor could they return, when 
they difcovered the ill confequences of what 
they had done; becaufe all the approaches 
were feized by the enemy, and ftrengthened 
with barricades, and other defences, which 
had been wanting before. It is faid, that this 
error in their condu& was owing to treache- 
Tous counfels, given by the nobles of Palef- 
tine; who, having notice of an intention, in 
the chiefs of the crufade, to deliver the city, 
when taken, to the earl of Flanders, a a 
ate 
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ftate independent on dare. gir of Jerufa+ 
lem, were fo much offended, that they ra- 
ther withed to have it continue under the 
power of the Turks. Another reafon af- 
figned for it is, that they were influenced by 
the prince of Antioch to defeat this under- 
taking, becaufe he malicioufly defired to dif- 
grace the French king. And a ftrong fulpi- 
cion prevailed of their having been bril 
by the Turke of Damafcus. But thefe re- 
ports were all uncertain; nor (even admitting 
the truth of them) do they much ferve to 
difculpate the emperor and his royal confede- 
fate, who certainly fhould not have altered 
the plan of their fiege, without a more care- 
ful attention to what might enfue from it, in 
deference to any opinions or counfels. 


The ill fuccefs of this enterprize, and the 
jealoufy, which very naturally arofe from 
thence, in the minds of the crufaders, that 
they were betrayed even by thofe they came 
to affift, made them unwilling to undertake 
any other. The emperor firft departed, and 
returned home by fea, without,any further 
difafler; and after him moft of the Germans 
and the French; but Louis, defiring to do 
fome a&, which might ferve the Chriftian 
caufe in thofe of the world, lingered 
in Paleftine as long as he could; till the fe~ 
ditious cabals of the earl of Dreux, his bro- 
ther, againft him, in France, and the pref- 
fing inftances of abbot Suger, obliged him 

to 
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to return to his kingdom. He failed to Cas Book L 
hice, nd froen thence went to Rome, wees bapa 
¢ very eager! to Eugenius the ~ 
Third) who eas ft in that fee the fend- 
ing of Bernard to +h another crufade, in 
which he declared himfelt willing and ready 
tojoin. This appears almoft incredible: but 
the firmnefs of a hero is not {o invincible as 
the obftinacy of a bigot. Louis had a mixture 
of both in his hind, efpecially of the latter, 
and imagined that the blood of his innocent 
fubjeGts, fhed by him at Vitry, would be 
wathed off from his foul by that of the Infidels. 
Even the shame of having failed in this ex- 
panos impelled him to another; wherein, 
y purfuing a different plan of condud, he 
hoped to recover the henor he had loft. But 
other princes were far'from being in the fame 
difpotttion. All Europe was full of loud com- 
Bem againft Bernard. Two hundred thoa~ 
men had miferably perifhed in this cru- 
fade, which he had encouraged with pro- 
phecies of the moft happy fuccefs: nor had 
one foot of land been gained from the Infi- . 
dels, or the leaft fervice done to the Chrifti- 
ans in Afia, for whofe bencfit it was under= 
taken. One cannot therefore wonder, that 
the public refentment fhould fall very heavy 
on the chief author of fuch a fatal delufion. 
The apology, which he made for himielf in v. Bemardde 
a letter to Eugenius the Third, was by no confderstions 
means fuficient, He pleaded there, that he Boia 
had only preached the crufade in obedience . 
Vou. Ih. K to 
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Book to the orders received from that . But 
teem! he did more than preach; he prophefied, and 


pretended to miracles. The did not 
command him to take on hii the charac- 
ter of a perfon infpired by God, nor to.draw 
in the people by hate prediions, to which 
he gained credit by an appearance of miracles 
equally falfe. For, to fuppofe that true mi- 
racles were really done by him, in confirma- 
tion of his having received revelations from 
God, which the event proved to be falfe, is 
fuch an abfurdity, and fuch an impiety, as 
one would think fuperftition itfelf thould re- 
je&. His plea, that the vices of thofe who 
had engaged in this expedition offended God 
and mey the fuccefs which he 


SeeVertot had predicted, is frivolous. For (as the ju- 


Mill. de Perdre 
de Malte, 2. 1, 


dicious hiftorian, Vertot, well obferves) if 
"be bad been endowed with the gift of prophecy 
upon this occafion, be ought, by that fuperna~ 
tural light, to haveknown, that they would of- 
fend God, and therefore would be punifbed by all 
the misfortunes, with which they adtually were 
overwhelmed, infead of thofe vitteries, which 
be, as God's minifier, bad made them expel. 
It does not even appear from the evidence of 
any one ey author, that, during 
the courfe of this holy war, the enormities 
of the Germans and the French were fo great 
as to deferve fo grievous a punifhment. The 
piety of Louis was moft fincere; nor is he 
accufed of any vice: and Conrade behaved 
himfelf, in every refpect, like a good and 

re+ 
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feligious prinos; which is the charadter gi- Book 1. 


ven of him by every hiftorian who hag treated y. 


this fabje@. ‘Their armies were kept by them L xvii ¢.6. 


in at leaft as order, and praGtifed all 
duties of ity or religion, with at leait 
as much ftriGinefs, as thofe of the firft cra» 
fade, which had been more fuccefeful. But 
even allowing the fact, that thefe were more 
vicious, the confequences drawn from it in 
juftification of Bernard cannot be admitted. 
His prediGions were pofitrve, and under no 
referves or conditions. Upon the whole, ho 
had no excufe, but that, according to the 
general faith of thofe times, he thonght it 
expedient and lawful to ufe pious frauds, for 
the advancement of 2 good and holy defign, 
fach as he took this to be. It was very na= 
tural, therefore, that the many fufferers by 
this fraud thould be extremely incenfed a- 
gainft theimpoftor, and againft the pope him- 
felf, for the fhare he had in that ruinous en« 
terprife, which had almoft depopulated the 
bet part of Europe. Eugenius, knowin; 

this, ‘contented himfelf with admiring an 

ptaifing tho zeal of Louis, and the ardor 
which he expreft for another crufade: but 
no other was formed till after Jerufalem had 
been conquered by Saladin, when that mo- 
narch again took the crofs, with Henry the 
Second, king of England, the emperor Fre~ 
derick Barbaroffa, and many other princes, 


as will be thewn in the latter part of this wie 


hiftory. He and the queen of France arri- 
Ka ved 
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Book I. ved fafe in that kingdom, about the end of 
autumn, in the year eleven hundred and forty 
nine. Probably the earl of Meulant and Ro- 

V.8.Deeel ger de Moubray returned in their company : 
ne for we are told, that foon afterwards they 
Ribion- ye, both came to England, and that the latter 
was celebrated above all his companions, for 
having by eriaas an emir, or prince of the 

Turks, in fingle combat. 
H.deHont, But of all the adventurers, who had en- 
San Me athe ed in this crufade, none were fo fuccefs- 
Chron.orm. ful, asa fleet of private men, about fourteen 
feb.ana1147. thoufand without reckoning the failors; moft 
Branieo &° of which number were Englith, but joined 
ii, to fome Normans, Flemings, and others, 
Fi Te he who affociated themfelves under feveral chiefs, 
Portag. or under one of {0 little diftin@tion, that his 
name is not mentioned in the contemporary 
A.D. 1146. hiftorians. They fet fail from England for 
Ptolemais or Joppa; but were driven by ftorms 
into the river Tagus, juft when Alphonfo 
the Firft, kin Portugal, was befieging 
Lifbon, which was fti feffed by the 
Moors. He was much ftarthed at fir, upon 
{ecing this flect, which he fuppofed came 
from Africa, or from fome of the Mahome-= 
tan princes in Spain, to the relief of the 
town: but when he found who they were, 
his fears were changed into joy; he went 
himfelf to receive them, and, with many 
careffes, befought them to aflift him in con- 
Guering from the Infidel foimnportanta places 
which would be as meritorious a fervice to 
Chriften- 
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Chriftendom, and entitle them as much to Book I. 


all the indulgences ited by Rome, 2s ma- 
king war agent ¢ Saracens or Turks of 
the Eaft. They agreed to his reafoning, and, 
having joined their forces to his, took the 
city, after along and brave defence. Thus 
was this capital of the kingdom of Portugal 
conquered om the Moors, in the year ele- 
ven hundred and forty feven, chiefly by the 
aid of the Englith and Normans. Alphonfo, 
affifted by the fame valiant allies, made him- 
felf mafter, foon afterwards, of other diftriats 
belonging to the Moors in thofe parts; which 
fuccefies confirmed to that illuftrious founder 
of the Portuguefe monarchy the throne he 
had been raifed to about ten years before. 
But, while fome of the Englith were thus 
maintaining the fame of the nation in foreign 
lands, Bogen was miferably torn and dif- 
traéted with all the rage of civil war, fuffer- 
ing ftill more by that inward clamity, than 


the Empire or France by the crufade. A con- vid. Hit. 
temporary writer fays, that more than a third Lador, vii, 


of it's inbabitants perifoed. Even thofe En-? 


glith who died in Afia, fighting for a caufe 
they fuppofed to be holy were not fo unhap- 
py, as thofe who remained f{pectators or in 
ftruments of the ruin of their country, con+ 
tending rather for the choice of a tyrant, or 
the fu eriority of one faction over another, 
than for any falutary change in the govern- 
ment. 
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Book The joy that Matilda felt, from the vic~ 
ir tory pid the earl of Gloceiter at Wilton, 
‘was quickly damped, by the news the heard 
of the unfortunate death of Milocarl of Here- 
Gel. Steph. ford. After having efcaped the greateft dan- 
Reg p96 gers of war, which no man ever braved with 
3. chron. more intrepidity, he was accidentally thot 
ana.t143- through the heart by an arrow, which one 
of his own knights, whom he took out to 
hunt in company with him, aimed at 2 ftag, 

that paffed between them. 


It feems as if Providence, by balancing 
thus the fuccefé of Matilda with this unex- 
pected misfortune to her party, of which 
that gentleman had been one of the ftrongeft 
fupports, meant to prolong the punifhment 
of the nation, which, by an unjverfal cor- 
ruption, had drawn on itfelf the fcourge of 
this civil war. The complicated guilt of 
perjury, faétion; and thamelefs venality, lay 
heavy upon it, and was naturally and juftly 
followed by a general ruin. Befides all the 
mifchiefs defcribed bive a terrible famine 

Geli, Steph, OW raged in moft parts of Englind; the war 
Reg. Pratt. and the many vexations that the people en- 
a dured, having occafioned, for fome years paft, 

a failure of till The fieth of horfes 

and dogs, with other unufual and loathfome 

food, which they were taught to ufe by dire 

acceflity, became the chief fapport of the 

r; infinite numbers of them dying of 

Panger, or of epidemical diftempers, pro- 

. on : * duced 
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duced by bad nourifhment. For though in Book L 
this year, eleven hundred and forty three, ““"—* 
the feafon was favorable, and wherever tho 
lands had been tilled the crop was good, it 
was in many places left ftanding, and fuf- 
fered to rot on the ground, for want of hands 
tocutit down; becaufe moft of the hufband- 
men had fled with their families out of the 
realm, and others, having been forced to 
quit their dwellings, had built wretched huts, 
in church-yards, or round the walls of the 
churches hoping to find a fanétuary there, 
againft the oppreflions and cruclties of the 
foldiery; and not daring to depart from thence 
to their labour: { that they not only fuffered 
the prefent famine, but continued that ca~ 
lamity to the following year. Thefe mife~ tid. p. 963. 
ries were, indeed, more gricvoufly felt in 
thofe parts of England, which ftill remained 
under the dominion of Stephen, or were 
the theatre of the war between the two par- 
ties. For, after the victory gained at Wilton, 
the earl of Glocefter took care that the coun- 
ties, in which his fifter’s authority was quietly 
fettled, thould not be harrafied by diforders 
from his own troops, or any unneceflary ex- 
actions. But of this advantage the fudden 
change of affairs, which happened not long 
afterwards, deprived them again, and made 
them as miferable as the reft of the kingdom. 

The young prince, by whom Providence de« 
figned to deliver them from all thefe evils, 
was not yet mature for fuch a work; and 

K4 Deis 
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Bookl either Stephen, nor Matilda, was fit to 
perform it. Perhaps no civil war was ever 
carried on, for fo long atime, with fo little 
affedtion, or efteem, in either of the ce 
for the favereign whom they fought for, or 
with fo mych indifference to the good of the 
publick, It had been, for feyeral years, a 
mere confli& of factions, kept up by the 
hatred that bore to each ather, by the 
pride of not wledging them{elves over- 
come, or by the fear of fubmitting to thofe 
whom they had injured. And thus it conti« 
‘nued, till Henry Plantagenet appeared on the 
:f{cene, and till the fpirit of party, fatigued 
at length, and exhaufted by the violence of 
it’s own fury, began to fubfide, and yield to 
a general defire of tranquillity, under the 
authority of aking, who knew how to make 
himfelf both feared and beloved. 
After the difgrace that the arms of Ste~ 
pen had fuffered at Wilton, he kept him- 
felf entirely upon the defenfive: but, during 
the {pring of the year eleven hundred and 
A.D. 4144 forty four, he either found, or made, "by a 
groundlefs fufpicion, a new and dangerous 
enemy, in one of his greateft and moft inti- 
Neckrigenty, Mate friends, Geoffry de Magnavilla, to 
Lueit. whom, with other grants, he had given the 
fie a, Satldom of Effex. This nobleman had been 
jab aan.1144. always attached to his fervice; and no other 
Geft. Steph. was more capable of ferving him well: for 
ie ?-963: he had a moft intrepid courage, and an un- 
- ferftanding which conducted that ae 4 
bs wi 
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with prudence; gréit fkill in the art of war, 
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Book L 


and no lefs fagacity in matters of ftate. His ““Y—~" 


morala were perfectly fuitable to the times. 
He regarded the king more than the publick, 
and his own intereft more than the king; was 
utterly void of religion, and had a heart 
fteeled by nature againft any tender checks of 
humanity. Thus qualified to advance him- 
{elf in civil commotions he gained the higheft 
rank in the army of Stephen, anda principal 
fhare of the government; ating as his lieu- 
tenant over all parts of the kingdom, wherein 
the power of that prince was acknowledged. 
The fuperiority of his genius gave him fuch 
an afcendant, that his commands, in moft 
eae were better obeyed than his mafter’s. 
at fome unkindnefs had arifen between him 
and the queen, occafioned by his detaining 
Ll plpaton Conftantia, efpoufed to Euftace, 
jn the tower of London, of which he was 
vernor, when fhe was defirous to remove 
er from thence: which he did, either to 
keep fo important 2 charge in his own hands, 
or from an opinion that he could not be juf- 
tified, in letting her depart from that place, 
where the king had been pleafed to lodge her 
under his care, without having an exprefs 
command from himfelf. This feems the moft 
robable; becaufe, upon receiving an order 
rom him, he gave her up. And, though in 
the defperate ftate-of Stephen’s affairs, after 
the battle of Lincoln, he, with all the other 
poblemea who ferved that prince, oad 
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Book I. William of Ipres, fubmitted to Matilda, 


and not only was confirmed by her in his 
earldom, but re additional ited Ae 
appears by two ted to him that 
pi 3) hf he foon left er aed returned to 
the party of the king; who continued to em- 
ploy him in his pofts of the higheft truft, for 
more than three years. Neverthelefs, he now 
gave car to fome of his favorites, who en- 
vied this great earl, and fuggefted fufpicions, 
as if, befides his having arrogantly ufurped 
to himfelf too large a thare of fovercign power 
to the apparent difhonor of the king, he 
meant to betray him to the emprefs. It does 
not appear, that there was any evidence of 
fuch an intention in him, except popular ra- 
mours, and the remembrance of the difpute 
between him and the queen, which was re~ 
vived at this time, and helped to exafperate 
his mafter againit him. While he attended 
the court of that prince at St. Albans, in a 
parliamentary council, he was, without legal 
po upon a general charge of treafon 
rought againit him by fome of the barons, 
thrown into prifon, and threatened with an 
ignominious death on a gibbet, if he did not 
give up to the king the tower of London, 
and his caftles of Walden and Plefhy in Ef- 
fex. He could hardly be induced, by the 
terrors of death, to fubmit to thefe conditi- 
ons, impofed upon him fo roughly, and with 
fo much difhonor: but, being overcome by 
the perfuafions of fome of his friends, he 
4 yielded 
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ided at laft, und was releafed: after which Bock 1. 
e very foon declared for Matilda, as Stephen y.a_scdtores 

had certainly great caufe to expe&. ‘The ca- cit, otfopd 
bal of his enemics in the court of that king, 
who, by driving him out of it, had ferved 
their own purpofes, faw this with pleafure: 
but the party in general'was greatly alarmed 
at it, expecting much mifchief from a man 
of his abilities, fo highly provoked, and then 
fet at liberty to tac ge his revenge. His 
actions juftified thefe apprehenfions. For, 
befides his own vaffals, he now gathered 
about him, from all parts of England, 2 band 
of robbers and outlaws, who were then very 
numerous, both from the licentioufnefs and 
the mifery of the times; and having thus 
formed a confiderable army, he maintained 
it by pillaging religious houfes and churches, 
and by all other acts of violence, rapine, and 
eruelty, that men fo hardened in wickednefs 
could commit. The town of Cambridge was 
facked by them, and the country about it 
Jaid .wafte, before Stephen could come w 
with forces fufficient to make head again’ 
them. Af his approach, the earl of Effex 
retired from Cambridge to the neighbouring 
fens; whether the king durft not purfuc him, 
but contented himfelf only building 
fome caftles, in order to check his incurfions; 
and then returned. While he was employed 
in other parts, the earl made a furious at- 
tack on thofe caftles; Hugh Bigot, earl of 
Norfolk, confederating with him in that 
a : attempt. 
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ek !. attempt. It fcems very furprifing, that this 
“"— lord, by whofe teftimony, falfely and cor- 
raptly given, Stephen had been affifted to 
ain the crown, and who had therefore rea- 
n to think himfelf irreconcileably ill with 
Matilde, thould take a part fo repugnant to 
all his former condué&. I find no caufe af- 
figned for it in any hiftorian: but thofe times 
were much accuftomed to levities of this 
kind; the barons changing fides, upon the 
leaft difcontent, without any fenfe of thame; 
and the'very idea of loyalty feeming to be 
effaced from moft of their minds. It appears, 
indeed, that Hugh Bigot intended rather to 
act againft Stephen than for Matilda; keeping 
himfclf in 2 ftate of independence, within 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
his chief power lay. Perhaps the earl of 
Effex might have the fame views: for, 28 
that nobleman ncither went to the court of 
Matilda, nor received from her any new con~ 
firmation of the grants, which the had made 
to him before, and which he had forfgited 
by returning to Stephen, it looks as if he 
had never negociated with her ‘after -that 
time, and as if, even now, fhe was not cor- 
@ially reconciled to him, but diftrufted and 
defired to keep him at a diftance. In that 
¢afe he would naturally fall in with the plan 
purfued by Hugh Bigot; and, when joined 
together, they might hope to form a third 
party, which would become ftrong enough 
to overpower both the others, or.at leaft to 
turn, 
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torn’ the fcale in favor of that, to which it Bok 


finally fhould incline. Several reafons in- 
duce me to believe, that this projet was 
concerted between the two earls: but it was 
defeated before it came to maturity, by one 
of thofe accidents, which blaft at once the 
faireft hopes, and overturn the beft laid de- 
figns of ambition, While the earl of Effex 
was befieging one of the caftles near Cam- 
bridge, which Stephen had ereGted, and after 
he fad made a fuccefeful attack, which 
brought him very nigh to the foot of the 
rampart, the weather being hot, and thiak- 
ing himfelf fecure from any danger (as he 
was in the midit of his own troops, and the 
enemy was retired within the caftle wails) 
he took off his helmet, to breathe with more 
liberty. But he was obferved by 2 foot-fol- 
dier belonging to the garrifon, who, thoot- 
ing an arrow, from a loop-hole of the caftle, 
againit his bare head, gave him a wound, 
that did not pierce, but razed the fkull-bone. 
He thought lightly of it, and continued to 
attend the operations of the fiege, till, by 
his negle&, it proved mortal. The manner 
of“his death gave the clergy occafion to im~ 
ute it toan extraordinary judgment ofGod; 
Pecans he bad been excemmunicated on 
account of the facrileges, which he and his 
troops had committed. They availed them- 
felves alfo of fome other like accidents, 
which happened to other barons, who, for 
the fame offences, had incurred the fame 
cenfures, 
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Bek I cenfures. Indeed greatly wanted thé 
—— ipa ach eer re them from 


Hy. Hantin, 


propa ecstandr rehe bid pb 
pendapctraag pep vdareme pwn Good, ich te 


Sbaan. ne bithop of Winchefter eld at London in 


Gell. Steph. 
Reg, p. 962. 


prefence of Stephen, that whofoever thould 
do any violence to an ecclefiaftic thould not 
be abfolved, but by the pope himélf, and 
not even by him, unlefs it were in bis pre~ 


Jfence: that is, all fuch offenders were forced 


to go to Rome fora pardon. Thus did the 
clergy endeavour to defend their perfons and 
by fpiritual arms, and by the influ- 

= e' opal fuperftitions, againft the 
danger of ¢ times, when all other means 
had proved ineffectual, And we are told, 
that it was of ufeto them. But a contem- 
porary writer fays, that greater barbaritics 
were committed, by fome of the bithops 
themfelves, in oppreffing their neighbours, 
and forcibly taking from them their money 
and effects, than by y any of thofe whom they 
threatened with divine vengeance. Mott of 
them, according to the account of that au- 
thor, but more particularly the bithops of 
Winchefter, Lincoln, and Chefter, were fre 
quently feen in arms, like the temporal 
barons, going out upon parties with an extra« 
ordinary oftentation of military pomp, ma- 
roding, and pillaging the country round. 
their epifcopal caftles, and even _ for 
themfelves a hare of the plunder. any 
iid 
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perfon of condition fell into their hands, Seok !. 
they immedi: threw him into a dungeon, “~~ 
and, by the horrible torments, extorted 

im an immoderate ranfom. It is no 


ples 
in their paftors, the people thould fu > 
that religion and morality had little ee 
connexion, the one with other, and that 
fuch an opinion fhould produce an univerfal 
depravity. 


The mili tions of the eleven A. D. 1146. 
hundred cad Se re: after the death Of the Ge&t. Steph. 
earl of Effex, produced no events confider- Ping 97. 
able enough to be particularly dwelt upon Haatiogton, 
here: but in the following fpring there hap~ 1 vil 

ned an agtion of very great importance, $2,146 

he earl of Glocefter had built a ftrong fobcod. ane. 
caftle at Faringdon, to check the excurfions 
of the enemy's horfemen from the city of 
Oxford, and left a garrifon there, which was 
able to reftrain, not only that of Oxford, but 
all the other which belonged to feveral caftles, 
held for the king in thofe parts, and ftrait- 
ened shem in fuck a manner, as to make 
them apprehenfive of wanting fubfiftence ; 
for med of them were nourithed by the plun- 
der of the country, and many had no other 
pay. This Stephen found of fo much pre- 
judice to him, that he came, with all the 
beft of his forces, to befiege this trouble- 
fome fort. But, left the earl of Glocefter 
fhould attempt to relieve it, he threw up 

3 lines, 
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Book Lines, to fecure his army; and then, makin; 
—~ uls of all che bettering eagines, that wert 


known to the military art of thofe times, he 
carried on his attacks with alacrity and 
good condu@. The ifon made a brave 
defence, and much blood was thed on both 
fides: but, at length, the governor and the 
principal officers apprehending, that they 
might be feverely treated by Stephen, if the 

lace thould, in the end, be taken by ftorm, 
refolved to capitulate; and, without the con- 
fent or knowledge of the foldiers, who were 
defirous to hold out much longer, opened 
the gates, and yielded themiclves, with their 
whole garrifon prifoners of war, upon no 
better conditions, than that the knights, or 
men at arms, fhould be fet free, upon paying 
their ranfom. 

During the fiege, the earl of Glocefter had 
advanced to ol the king’s entrench- 
ments, with fuch a body of troops as he 
could colle&: but, finding them very ftrong, 
he durft not attack them, without a greater 
army ; and, while he was drawing his friends 

ther, which, from his confidence in the 
valour of the garrifon, he thought fé had 
time to do, the place was furrendered. This 
was the worft difgrace that had ever befallen 
him : for, though his troops had been beaten, 
his officers never before had thewn any bafe+ 
nefg; and thefe were fome in whom he had 
placed a {pecial truft. The reputation of the 
king was fo increafed, and his affaire we 
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fo mended, by the fuccefs of his arms in this Book I. 
attempt, that Matilda's adherents began to 
think, her party could not poffibly iupport 
itfelf Jong: which opinion alone was fufi- 
cient to undo her. A great defertion from 
her immediately followed. Even fome of 
thofe friends, upon whofe zeal and attach- 
ment fhebelieved that the had reafon todepend 
moft fecurely, forfook her now. The carl 
of Chefter himfelf, her brother's fon-in-law, 
on whom fhe had conferred extraordinary 
obligations, and whofe animofity againft 
Stephen had been, of late, more furious than Get, Steph, 
ever, came to that prince as a fuppliants and Bef P94 
exprefling great forrow for what he had done Hanningd. et 
to offend him, obtained his pardon. Neubrigent 
This was a mighty advantage to the king; aoe 
for one third of the kingdom was aétually in 
the power of that great carl, and fome of his 
eftates were fo fituated, that they broke and 
divided all which remained to Matilda. To 
prove his fincerity, and merit the favor of 
the fovereign he returned to, he attended on 
him id perfon, with three hundred knights, 
. the flower of his vaffals, at the fiege of the 
towh“of Bedford; greatly affifted him in 
taking that place, which had held out againft 
him from the beginning of the war ; and did 
him other good fervices, fuch as would have 
gained his affection and confidence, if affec - 
tion and confidence could be given to one, 
who, unprovoked by any injury, changes his 
party, upon a decline of its fortune. Se- 
Vou. II. L duced, 
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duced by his cxample, and by the general 
Dpinion Te the fuperiority which the king 
had now gained, even the younger fon of 
the earl of Glocefter went off from the em- 
prefs, and having obtained good terms from 
Stephen, who paid him in proportion to the 
enormity of his treafon, made war upon her 
as fharply as the worft of her enemies. He 
did not even refpect his father’s lands; but 
ravaged and laid them wafte, in a moft bar- 
barous manner ; as if he defired to diftinguith 
his zeal for the fervice of his — spread 

a fury approaching to parricide: 2 fhocki 
payratileg rbis far in Tote execrable times, 
ambition and intereft prevailed over all the 
t+ . cuty and natare! It nn ga foon 
-u vous, that Reginald cart of Cornwall, 
v  ather’s half-brother, was fent plenipo- 
t piay from Matilda to Stephen, in order 
vv te tof a peace between them; and, as he 
«ot on his journey, this young lord inter- 
t.ed, o94 took him prifoner, with all his 
“iend ots. Stephen, who had given a fafe 
+t uct to the earl, was much offended, and 
1 tly commanded him to be releafed : 
+a, it Ws not without difficulty, and“after 
ras repctted orders, that he was obeyed. 
3 +r che treaty, it foonm broke off, without 
sis. %3 Matiida demanding the kingdom 
1” .ot'phen, and he refufing to refign the 
* tp. of at to her, on any terms. Her 
‘ai. | was indeed extravagant in her pre- 
sat i. ation. For the death of the earl of 
Hereford 
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Hereford, the thameful furrender of Faring= Book 1. 
don caftle, the lofs of Bedford, and above ““Y—” 


all, the defeétion of the earl of Chefter, fuc- 
ceeded by that of the earl of Glocefter’s 
own fon, had greatly weakened her party. 
Tt feemed on all fides, to be breaking and 
falling to ruin. The earl of Glocefter alone 
remained immoveably fixed on the firm bafis 
of virtue, amidf the fhocks of this revolu- 
tion. The more ftrongly Stephen’s power 
and fortune prevailed, the more courageoufly 
did his great fpirit ig itfelf to them, and 
endeavour to fupply, by its own fingle force, 
all that the levity and perfidy of his friends, 
or the difaftrous events of war, had taken 
from Matilda. As no interefted complai- 
fance could ever induce him to flatter her 
paftions, fo neither could any profpet of ad- 
vantage entice, nor an) ntment provoke 
him, to abandon her fervice. He faw her 
aieees and reject his good counfels; he 
faw her deftroy, by her infolence and per- 
verfenefs, the advantages he had gained for 
her, ahd the wife fchemes he had formed to 

+ «¢ftablith her. power; yet he continued to 
fupport her, corre@ling by his prudence the 
effets of her folly, and oppofing by - his 
courage the dangers fhe brought upon herfelf 
and her friends, But, with all his abilities, 
he could not reftore to her the affection of the 
public; and shat being gone, there remained 
no principle in the party, of force fafficient 
to keep ek long together, againft the im- 
L: pulic 
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Book i. pulfe of fear and intereft, which urged them 
to quit her finking caufe. Nor could Ste- 
hen have failed of recovering the whole 
Fagin, if he had known how to ufe his 

good fortune. 


Gerv. Chron. When the earl of Anjou was apprifed of 
fabane.1146-thefe events in England, he felt a peed 
anxiety for Henry, his fon; apprehending 

danger to him, both from the prevailing 

arms of Stephen, and from the treachery of 

his own adherents. On this account, and be- 

caufe he much defired to fee him, after an 

abfence that had lafted four years, he fent to 

the earl of Glocefter, and carneftly begged 

of him, that the prince, who then was at 

Briftol, might come over to Normandy; pro- 

mifing that, in cafe it fhould be found necef- 

fary, he would, when his affelion had been 

indulged with the fight of him, allow him 

foon to return, The earl of Glocefter, though 
unwilling to comply with this requeft, fub- 

mitted to it, and conducted his nephew to 
Wareham, who embarking there had 3 prof- 
perous voyage to Normandy : but they,parted- 

to meet no more: for, at the beginning of 
November, in the year eleven hundred and 

A 1) 1146. forty-fix, the earl died of a fever, occafioned, 
perhaps, by grief at the treafon of hie fon, 

and the had fate in which he faw his fifter’s 

affairs. Of all the misfortunes that lately had 

affiiGted and deprefied her, the lofs of him 

was the greateft. He was eno 

the 
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the wifeft man of thofe times; and his vir- Book 1. 
tue was fuch, that even thofe times could 
not corrupt it. If, when the nation was 
grown equally tired of Matilda and of Ste- V. Joh. Sarit 

hen, he had afpired to obtain the crown bs «pill, ad 

fez him(elf, he might very poffibly have gom. 
ained it fram them both: but he thought 
it lefs glorious to be a king, than to preferve 
his fidelity and honor inviolate. He feems 
to have acted only from the pureft and no- 
bleft principles of juftice and duty, without 
pride, without paffion, without any privato 
views, or felfifi ambition: and to this admi- 
table temper of mind he joined all the ad~- 
drefs and extenfive abilities, that are particu- 
Jarly neceflary for the bead of a party, who 
muft conneét and keep together great num- 
bers of independent perions, held by no 
regular bond of obedience; conciliate their 
different paffions and interefts, endure their 
abfurdities, footh their ill humour, manage 
their pride, and eftablith an abfolute autho- 
tity over them, without feeming to exercife 
any, but that of perfuafion. This, at all 
“times. is a very dificult tafk, and was more 
efpecially fo to the earl of Glocefter; every 
nobleman, who joined with Matilda, think~ 
ing himfclf a confederate, rather than a 
fubjeé&t; and the regarding herfelf as a fove+ 
vereign, whom even her brother was obliged 
implicitly to obey, without ever prefuming 
to difpute her commands. But, when he 
was dead, the quickly found, that her power 
L3 was 
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Book was neither fafficient to govern her party, 
= nor to refift that of Stephen. There was 
nothing but confufion, diftruft, and difmay, 

in her court, and in her council. Her army 

‘wanted a general, and the could find none of 

abilities equal to the command of it, or whofe 
authority the other barons were willing to 

fubmit to. If the earl of Anjou, her uf. 

band, had thought it advifeable to come into 
England, with a ftrong army of Angevins 

and of Normans, and boldly put himfelf at 

the head of her party, he might, perhaps, 

have given a new fpirit to it. This, one 

would think, he fhould have done, at fuch 

a jundture of time, if not for her fake, yet 

out of regard to his fon, whofe fucceffion 

might be defeated by her expulfion. He had 

lately fuppreffed a revolt in Anjou, and was 

Gerv. Chron. entirely mafter of Normandy : but cither he 
fobsnn. 1146 believed that the tranquillity of thofe coun- 
trics was yet too unfettled, to permit him 

to withdraw his forces from thence, and 
tranfport them to England; or he was ftop- 

ed by the difficulty of deciding what rank 
¢ fhould hold in this kingdom, Mo*itda” 

therefore had no refource, which could fup- 

ply the lofs of the earl of Glocefter. Courage 

and refentment ftill combated in her heart 

with defpair: nor was it without the greateft 

and moft painful reluctance, that the gave 

way to the neceffity of leaving a country, 

over which fhe had fo long expected to 

reign, But, in lefs than four months — 

c 
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the death of her brother, fecing no poffibility Beok I. 
of fapporting ber , and fearing to fall va 


into the hands of her enemy, the was con- 
{trained to abandon England, and go into 
Normandy, to live with a hufband whom 
fhe never had loved, and who did not love 
her, but was géncrous or prudent cnough to 
receive her with kindnefs, in this decline of 
her fortune, when her pride was humbied 
by her forrow. Nev lefs he retained to 
himfelf the dominion of that dutchy, as he 
had held it in her abfence ; that is, without 
any dependence upon her. Inftead of fubmit- 
ting to this, the would perhaps have ftaid in 
England, and buried herfelf under the ruins 
of her own greatnefs, if the anguith of her 
mind had not been foothed by the hope, that 
Prince Henry, her fon, might, when he 
fhould attain to an age of maturity, be able 
to revenge her on Stephen, and recover the 
crown which the had loft. Her whole care 
was therefore employed upan his education. 
She laboured to infpire him with thoughts 
as high as her own; to give him an ardor 
* sefar.olory, an ambition for empire, and a fpirit 
of conqueft. His genius was very fuitable 
to fuch inftruétions; but the fire he drew 
from her was happily tempered with the 
leffons of prudence and humanity, which he 
had been taught in England by his uncle ; 
and which his father, a prince of great dif- 
cretion and judgment, continued to fix in 
his mind. 
L4 The 
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Book I. 

“vr The death of the earl of Glocefter, and 
the retreat of Matilda, would have given 
Stephen a quiet poffeffion of England, at 

Get. Step. leaft till Henry could have been capable of 

Rey 9°& difpeting it with him, if he had kept the 

7 9" earl of Chefter his friend. But he loft him, 
as he, before, had loft the earl of Effex; by 
jealous fufpicions, and violent proceedings 
in confequence of thofe fefpicions. 

It has already been told, with how much 
ardor and forwardnefs this lord had diftin- 
guithed himfelf in his fervice, after their re- 
corciliation; and this year he gave him a 
new teftimony of his zeal, by affifting hua 
in an operation of very great moment, the 
build’ng of a fort, to block up the caftle of 
Wallingiord, which did him more hurt than 
any other yet remaining in the hands of his 
enemies, That work being accomplithed, 
a great council was held by Stephen in the 
town of Northampton. The meeting was 
much fuller than any bad been for fome 
years; and, the power of the crown appear- 
ing to be now in a good meafure recoyergrde 
the carl of Chefter very properly took this 
opportunity to make his complaints, that 
his county had fuffered grievonfly, by the 
incurfions and ravages of the Welfh on the 
borders; againft whom he entreated the 
affiftance of the crown, and ftrongly preffed 
the king to go thither in perfon, as the moft 
effeQual meafure to ftrike a terror into that 

people. 
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people. In order to remove the objections, Book I. 
which he feared would be made, on account 
of the charge that fuch an expedition would 
bring upon the king, whofe coffers were 
empty, fe declared, that he himfelf would 
pay all the forces, and furnith them with all 
neceflaries at his own coft. Stephen at firft 
inclined to grant this requeft; and undoubt- 
edly his own honor was much concerned, to 
ftop thefe incurfions made by the Welfh into 
the provinces belonging to England, and 
confine them to their own limits. He had 
been forced, for many years, during the heat 
of the civil war, to negleét the defence of 
his Englith fubjeéts in Wales and the bor- 
dering counties; and had fuffered greatly 
from thofe Welth, whom the eat] of Glo- 
cefter had led even into the heart of his king~ 
dom, But now, when his other encmies 
were almoft fubdued, it highly became him 
to think of repreffing thofe infults, and en- 
deavour to recover his own reputation, which 
was funk by fuch a long and tame acquief- 
cence, He therefore promifed the earl of 
-® Chefter to march to his aid; and nothing 
was faid againft it in the great council: but 
in private all his favorites oppofed that in- 
tention, reprefenting to him the danger of 
engaging his troops, and rifquing his perfon, 
in the woods and mountains of Wales, where 
he would certainly be attacked by ambuthes 
laid for him in every pafs; befides the great 
difficulty of finding provifions for his ps 
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Book I. and what they fuppofed ftill more hazardous, 


the indifcretion of putting himfelf in the 
power of a man, who had {o long rebelled 
againft him, and whofe fidelity now feemed 
very doubtful, as he had not given any hof- 
tages, nor even reftored the royal caltle of 
Lincoln, and other poffeffions ufurped by 
him, or unduly gained, from the crown. 
Of thefe they advifed the king to demand 
immediate reftitution, and alfo fuch other 
pledges, as might be fufficient to fecure him 
spent the perfidy of the carl: adding, that, 
if the carl refufed to give them, he ought to 
be treated, not as a friend, but a traitor, and 
thrown into prifon, to force him to a com- 
liance. 

This was ftrange counfel, and fuch, in- 
deed, as could come from none but thofe 
minifters, who had occafioned the revolt of 
the beft part of the nation, by the arbitrary 
meafures, in which they had engaged or en- 
couraged their mafter. Whether it was ad~ 
vifeable for him to confent at that time, to 
the earl of Chefter’s defire, was a difputable 
queftion; and reafons of prudence might ign 
duce him to decline it: but, as the furrender 
of Lincoln caftle and other demefnes of the 
crown, which the earl enjoyed as his own, 
under the title of former grants, had not 
been required of him in the late reconcilia- 
tion between him and Stephen, there was 
no colour of juftice to afk it of him now, 
niuch lefs to extort it from him by violence. 

It 
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Tt does not appear that he had done any act, Book L. 
to make him reafonably fafpected of treafon; “7 
and if an unwarranted fufpicion could juftify 
fuch a proceeding, a tyrant would always be 
jeftiticd ; for he may always fu/peé? when he 
defires to oppre/i. The iniquity of it ap- 

too glaring even to Stephen himfelf; 
or at leaft he apprehended ill confequences 
from it; for, at firft, he expreffed a great 
unwillingnefs to confent to it: but his eager 
defire recovering Lincoln caftle, which 
he had vainly endeavoured to take by force, 
gave fo m weight to the arguments of 
thofe who incited him to this aét of oppref- 
fion, that he permitted them to put their 
advice in immediate execution. They went Vid snfores 
dire@tly to the carl, whom they found in the “™*™ 
court not fufpicious of any unfriendly in- 
tention againft him, and informed him of 
all the king’s demands. He replied, with 
the utmoft aftonifhment, that it was not for 
this he had come to attend his fovereign in 
the great council; that he had not seceived 
any notice of fuch demands, nor confulted 
his friends what anfwer he ought to make: 
upon which fome of them began to revile 
and accufe him of treafonable defigns; and, 
foon proceeding from words to deeds, ar- 
refted and committed him to the king’s . 
foldiers there prefent, who threw him into Get, Steph, 
a dungcon, loaded with irons. When the Reg p. yt, 
news of his being treated in fo ignominious *4 973. 
a manner was carried to his vaffals, they HHowisgd- 

WETe fobann.1147- 
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Beek. were filled with indignation, and the much 


greater part of them would have taken up 
arms, to force the king to fet him free. But 
others, who were more prudent, reftrained 
their impetuofity, out of a juft apprehenfion 
of danger to his life; and advifed him to, 
yield what the king had required of him, 
that he might recover his liberty and with 
it the ability of being revenged. He did fo, 
and was releafed; but not without giving 
hoftages, and an oath to the king, that he 
would not make war againft him. Thefe 
fecurities were ineffectual. The firft a& of 
the earl, after his hands were unfettered, 
‘was to attack that monarch with great fury. 
He confidered his oath as conftrained, and 
therefore void; or, being hardened to per- 
jury by the mode of the times, paid no re- 
ard to it: nor was he {topped by a concern 
Er the hoftages he had given, thinking that, 
ag they were perfons, on whofe friendthip 
the king had reafon to fet a high value, they 
would have nothing to fear from his refent- 
ment. Several times he fought with Stephen, 
defeated and wounded him in one engages. 
ment; nor, when beaten, was he fubdued ; 
his vaffals being fo numerous, his caftles fo 
ftrong, and his power fo diffufed, that, if he 
was driven away from one part of the king- 
dom, he prefently appeared with new force 
in another. The king indeed, upon his 
violating the oath he had taken, had impri- 
foned his nephew, Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Hertford, 
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Hertford, who was one of his hoftages: and Book h 
would not fet him free, till he had given up 
all his caftles, as a fine to the crown for the 
offence of his uncle: but by this he made V- ses 
him a bitter enemy, inftead of a faithful and “™""" cpr 
affectionate fervant, as he had hitherto been. 
Nor did he lofe him alone: for the carl of 
Pembroke defiring to have thefe caftles, to 
which, by his relation in blood to the cart 
of Hertford, his brother’s fon, he had a na- 
tural claim, and being repulfed in his fuit, 
was fo difgufted, that he alfo refolved to join 
the earl of Chefter, or was fufpected of fuck 
a purpofe, upon his having fecretly left the 
court. Stephen, to whofe mind fufpicion 
was proof, immediately followed him, with 
all the troops he had ready; and coming 
upon him unexpettedly, before he could 
reach the neareft of his caftles, would have 
taken him prifoner, if he had not efcaped, 
as foon as he faw the royal army appear, 
by changing his habit, and flying in dif- 
guife. 

Thus was the great and powerful houf 
of Clare, which, through the whole civil 
war, had ever been remarkably zealous for 
the king, alienated from him, and driven 
to his enemies, together with the earl of 
Chefter; an unexpected reinforcement, which 
reftored their dejected fpirits and courage, 
juft at the time when they were finking into 
peace and fubmiffion. 


Nothing 
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Nothing indeed could be more prejudicial 


‘~~ to all his own interefts, than the part which 


Stephen took with regard to that nobleman. 
‘The defertion from Matilda, begun by him, 
would probably, on the retreat of that prine 
cefs from England, have been followed by 
all the principal lords of her party, as fs 
as they could make their agreements with 
the king, and a general aét of oblivion would 
have certainly brought in the reft, if he had 
fhewn a difpofitien to keep his faith fin- 
cerely with thofe who fubmitted, For, as 
there remained no longer in the party any 
affeGtion for Matilda, and her fon was too 
young to have excited in them fuch fenti- 
ments, as produced a fixed attachment, no- 
thing but fear and diftruG of Stephen could 
withhold them from fecking to be reconciled. 
to him, and forfaking a fovereign, from 
whom they had now no reafon to expect 
cither reward or protection. But when they 
faw, by the evidence of fo great an example, 
how dangerous it would be to put any con= 
fidence in the king’s pardon; and hae no 
fervices, done him upon a reconciliation... 
could fecure their poffeffions againft” his 
claims, or the liberty of their perfons againft 
his fafpicions, defpair held them toperters 
and forced them to keep up a head of rebel« 
lion, without much regarding for what 
prince they contended. 

This was the flate of the war in England 
till the year eleven hundred and forty nine. 

‘ But, 
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But, during the courfe of feven or eight BookI. 
jeccries that period, fome changes “7 

happencd in the affairs of the church, 
which in themfelves are worth attention, 
and in their confequences were very impor= 
tant, 

From the time that the bithop of Win- 
chefter had abandoned Matilda, his being 
inveited, as legate, with the authority of the 
popes was of no fmall advan to Stephen: 
r while he enjoyed that authority, it kept 
the church of England dependent on him, 
and, by his mediation, on his brother. But 
it was grievous to the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, who faw himfelf fubjedted to one of 
his fuffragans. As Innocent the Second, y.s, Dene. 
who had given this legation to the bithop hit. conus. 
of Winchefter, would not revoke it, the ff Jot.Pner- 
archbifhop was compelled, however reluc- fabann. 1144 
tant, to fubmit to the power of it; and, what fig ‘ 
was ftill harder, to the infolent ufe which pomif. Cos 
the bithop made of that power, on purpofe boar. p. 16656 
to mortify him, as Jong as that pontiff con- * _ 
tinudd in the chair. But Celeftine the Se." 
-econd fuccerding to the papacy in the year 
eleven hundredvand fo: ace and being a 
friend of the Angevin family, under whofe 
patconage he had been educated, abfolutely 
refufed to renew the bithop’s commiffion, 
and liftened very eagerly to many aceufations 
which the emprefs Matilda and the arch- 
bithop of Canterbury fent to Rome againt 
him. This was a terrible blow to the party 
of 
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Wook. of Stephen; and though Celeftine died foot) 
Neem 


afterwards, and he found difpofitions more 
favorable to him in Lucius the Second, yet 
he could not obtain from that pontiff a re- 
newal of bis brother’s commiffion. Eugenius 
the Third, who fucceeded to Lucius in the 
year eleven hundred and forty-five, became 
foon afterwards very hoftile both to the king 
and the prelate. The firft caufe of this en- 
mity was a difpute that arofe about the elec- 


V.$.Dene. tion of an archbifhop of York. William, 
Inft. contin. the treafurer of that church, had been elected 
erin in the year cleven hundred and forty. two. 
aon. 1142 ad He was 2 man of very noble blood, being 


nig. 


nearly related to Roger, king of Sicily; and, 
though educated in the court of King Henry 
the Firft, and in the luxury of an opulent 
family, was fo eminent for his piety, that, 
after his deceafe, he was fainted by Rome. 
The bithop of Winchefter, though their 
characters did not fympathife well, had a 
great friendthip for him, and fo had the earl 
of Albemarle; but the zeal thewn by the 
latter to promote his eleétion gave a*pre- 
tence to difpute it, as having been procured , 
by the royal authority, through the inter— 
vention of that carl, who was the chief 
minifter of the king in thofe parts. William 
was alfo accufed of having bought the ma- 
jority of votes in the chapter. The party 
inft him appealed to Rome; and the 
church of England was now in fuch a ftate 
of fubjcétion to that foreign fee, that na 
oppofition 
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oppofition was made, on the part of the king, Book L 


to this appeal, theugh undoubtedly contrary 
to the ancient conftitution and laws of the 
kingdom. Among the appellants were the 
abbots of Rivaux and Fountain abbeys, who, 
being particular friends cf Bernard, abbot of 


Clairvaux, and knowing the great credit he V. Bemard. 
had with the pope, to engage him in ‘Pil. 346, 


this affair, and fucceeded fo well, that he #4” 


wrote letters to Innocent, with much acri- 
mony, again{t William, who was obliged to 
go to Rome and plead his caufe there. Of 
the fimony, which he was charged with, 
no kind of proof was given by his adverfaries: 
but they principally refted their caufe on 
this point, that the.earl of Albemarle had 
brought the chapter 2 mandate from the 
king to have him elected. Innocent would 
not him(felf determine that queftion upon a 
matter of fa&; but fent him back into Eng- 
land, with orders to his legate, the bifhop 
of Winchefter, that, provided the dean of 
York, to whofe teftimony William particu- 
larly appealed, or any other credible perfon, 
wWwould {wear, that the earl did not bring a 
royal mandate to elect him, he then might 
be confecrated, if he would himfelf take an 
oath, that he had not given money for the 
obtaining of his dignity. Accordingly, foon 
after his return intv England, he appeared 
before a legatine council at Winchefter, held 
by the bithop. The dean of York, having 
been lately made bithop of Darkam, was 
-Vor, I. M * difabled 
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difabled from attending it, by fome difturb- 
ances, which troubled his diocefe ; but the 
bithop of the Orcades, the abbot of York, 
and the abbot of Whitcby, took the oath 
required by the pope, in his ftead; and Wile 
liam took that, which was demanded from 
him, as 2 proof of hisinnocence with regard to 
the bribery laid to his charge: whereupon 
he was confecrated there by the legate, no 
man appearing to accufe or oppofe him in 
any manner; and the people exprefling a 
great defire to have him for their archbithop. 
But, Innocent being dead, Bernard applied 
to his fucceffor Celeftine, whofe inclination 
to mortify the houfe of Blois he well knew, 
and wrote a latter to him againft the arch- 
bifhop, ftill more furious than thofe he had 
written to Innocent, calling that refpectable 
prelate a filthy and hag a with other 
very outrageous terms reproach. The 
whole foundation that appears in thefe letters 
for fo much abufe is only a fuggeftion, that 
the bithop of Durham had ftaid away from 
the council of Winchefter becaufe he was 
afraid to take a falfe oath; from whence Ber-,_ 
nard inferred, that the archbithop’s election 
had not been canonical, and that the oaths 
of the three prelates, who fwore in behalf 
of him, deferved no regard. The paffions 
of Celeftine concurring with his, he fo far 
prevailed, that William could not obtain his 
pall from that pontiff: but this perfecution 
of him was ftopt by Celeftine’s deaths and 
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Lucius, the next pope, feat him the pall by Bock 1. 
his legate, Cardinal Hicmar. He ‘ould 
now have been fixed in his metropolitan fee 
without oppofition, if, from an indolence 
natural to a mind abforbed in devotion, he 
had not neglected to & to London and re+ 
ceive his pall from the legate, till Lucius. 
died ; which event entirely changed the ftate 
of his fortune: for anew mAh being made 
by his adverfaries, againft his election, to 
Eugenius the Third, Hicmar thought him- 
{elf obliged to carry the pall back with him 
to Rome, Eugenius, who had been a dif- 
ciple of Bernard, feemed to regard him ftill 
as his mafter and fpiritual father; fo great 
was the deference which he paid to his 
judgment in all affairs! Of this Bernard him- 
felf was fo fenfible and fo vain, that, in a 
letter he wrote to him concerning the bufi- 
nefe of the archbithop of York, he could 
not forbear to boaft of it in the following 
words: It is faid that not you, but I, am pope, vy. Bernard. 
and thofe that bave bufineft with the fee of pi 239. 
Rome come to me from all parts of the world. 
, dt was very true, that they did fo; and all 
the inffuence he had gained over the mind of 
that pontiff was now exerted againft the 
archbifhop, whom he had hitherto attacked 
to no purpofe. He called on his -Holinefs, y, epitt. 2406 
as fucceflor of St. Peter, to deftroy this 
Ananias, this Simon Magus. And in a fub- 
fequent letter he renewed the affaule with 
ftill greater violence, confidently afferting, 
M2 that 
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ook I. that the bithop of Durham, whofe oath had 
been required to purge the archbifhop of 
York of the accufation brought againft him, 
as having been intruded into his fee by the 
royal authority, had fince confirmed it, by 
a letter to the te, whom Pope Lucius 
the Second had fsnt into England. But, 
left Eugenius thould not think this teftimony 
fafficient to condemn the archbifhop, as three 
other clergymen, of eminent dignity and 
very good characters, had {worn to the con- 
trary, he added, that common fame bad reported 
Such fs of fie yiobed i * 4 
for a }» but for degrading a _ 
4 wine means thefe mecotstison, f the: 
were calumnious, are to be reconciled wi 
the piety of St. Bernard, or, if they were 
true, with the piety of St. William, the 
chusch which prays to them both would do 
wifely to confider. Certainly, the great ran- 
cour with which they were urged, and fome 
of them (as Bernard himfelf acknowledged) 
on no better grounds than common fame, or 
rather on the report of the archbithop!s enc- 
mies, fhews in that abbot 2 temper unber,. 
coming a good man and a Chriftian. 
his proceedings in this affair feem to have 
been inftigated by a {pirit of cabal, and a 
partial affection for his own order, to which 
the adverfaries of William belonged. But 
Engenius relied fo much on his fentiments, 
free. Chroeand was alfo fo moved by the perfuafions of 
{ab ann. 1967 another Ciftercian monk, Henry Murdac, 
wha 
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who engaged with a bitter zeal again the Bokl 
uchbifton that he refufed to sive the pall “~~ 
to that prelate, though the whole confiftory 
was on his fide. How far he himfelf may 
be fuppofed to have been biaffed by a regard 
for the order, in the honor of which (as he 
had belonged to it) he might imagine that 
his own was partly concerned, I thall not 
determine: but undoubtedly he acted with 
great partiality. Prefently after this time, 
he came into France, and called a council at 
Rheims, to which he fummoned all the 
French and Englith bithops. But Stephen, 
extremely offended at his conduct, both on 
the account of the archbithop of York, and 
of the bifhop of Winchefter, whofe com- 
miffion he refufed to renew, thewed a proper 
refentment, by abfolutely forbidding the bi- 
fhops of England to go out of the realm, 
and in particular the archbithop of Canter- 
bury, whom he chiefly fufpected of intri- 
guing with the pope to his prejudice. That 
prelate, having ineffectually defired his per- 
miffion, refolved to go without it, and finding 

‘ "the ports fo" ftri@ly guarded, that he was 
unable to procure any thip for his paffage, 
put to fea, from fome of the open parts of 
the coat, in a {mall crazy boat ; and fo, with 
much difficulty and hazard of his life, paft 
over to France. When he took his feat in 
the council, Eugenius made a high panegy- 
rick upon him, for daving, as his Holinefs 
was pleafed to exprefs it, fwum rather than 

M3 faited 
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Book I. failed from to France, out of the reve= 
Gerv. ood. aed and be paid to St. Peter and to 


gol.1365. the orders of Rome. The other Englith bi- 
thops obeyed the king and the laws of their 
couptry: for which were put, by the 
authority of the pope, under fpiritual cen- 
fares. So ftrong was the confliét between 
the ecelefiaftical and civil jurifdictions + ~ 
In this council Pope Eugenius determined 
the caufe of the archbifhop of York, or 
rather, he there pronounced that fentence 
againft him, which he had before refolved 
to pafs. The good prelate, finding his Ho- 
linefs ill affected towards him, and having 
a mind that hated contention, had left the 
court of Rome, and gone into Sicily, where 
he now lived retired, under the amicable 
St. Doselm. protection of the king, his relation. Euge~ 
hift. contin. ‘nius thought proper to judge him during his 
Picig” abfence, and on the fole teftimony Hd his 
fubann.ai4z.accufers, the chief of whom was Henr 
Murdac. All the accufations brought proce f 
him, except the intervention of thg royal 
authority in his cleGtion, were now let drop; 
which is a ftrong proof of kis innocence’ 
with refpect to the afperfions thrown upon 
him by Bernard. His life and manners, 
undoubtedly, were moft feverely examined, 
and if any abje@tion could haye been made 
to them, the council would have heard of it, 
as well as Eugenius, from that eloquent 
abbot: but to accufe him in publick was a 
more diticult and hazardous matter than to 
defame 
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defame him in a private letter. Yet, clear Book I. 

as he was of all the ftains, which malice and “7” 

flander had endeavoured to fix on his cha- 

racter, the bithop of Oftia, dy the apofolick 

eutbority, that is, in the name of the pope, 

ae of a Lyrae hee S ae be foould 

afed from bis fee, becaufe Stephen, king 9 

eal ims nominated bim to before ng of 

nonical election. In vain did a majority of the 

cardinals in the council remonttrate to the 

pope, that a perfon of his high rank and 

good reputation ought not to be thus con- 

demned unheard. In vain did Abbot Suger, VideSuzer, 

in a very fenfible fpeech, declare, that, even ies Fick 

admitting the charge againft him, it could ecctefatque 

not juftly be made a reafon to annul his elec-|. lax. 

tion ; ecaufe kings had a right to point out to 

the chapters thofe fubjetts who would be moft 

agreeable to them. His do@rine was not 

agreeable to the pope; and councils then 

were the mere tcols of the papal authority. 

Nor did Eugenius judge wrong, according 

to the political maxims of Rome, in feizing 

the opportunity of a weak reign in England, 

to eftablith a precedent for fubverting the 

rights of all princes, and taking from them 

even the liberty of recommendation in the 

election of bithops. All oppofition was there- 

fore fruitlefs; and William being depofed, Gerv, Chron 

the chapter of York, upon the popz's mandate, Sean, 

proceeded to elect another archbithop, with-«. 

out confulting the king, who feemed to be 

alfo depofed from his dignity and royal pre- 
M4 rogatives. 
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rogatives. ‘The majority of the chapter 
chofe Hilary bithop of Chichefter: but a 
faction among them having voted for Henry 
Murdac, abbot of Fountain, a double return 
was made to Eugenius: whereupon that 

tiff confirmed the election of Murdac, 

is favorite, and immediately confecrated 
him with his own hands. So flagrantly were 
the rights both of the clergy and crown of 
England violated by the pope, who made 
himfelf the fole mafter of this election, in a 
manner abfolutely unknown before to our 
church, and which is {poken of with difgutt, 
even by fome of the monks who wrote in 
thofe days. The depofed archbifhop, when 
he knew the fentence pafled againft him, re- 
turned into England, and retired to the houfe 
of his friend the bifhop of Winchefter ; 
where he employed all his time in the prac- 
tice of devotion, without the leaft murmur, 
or complaint of the injury done him; with- 
out cither faying himielf, or caring to hear, 
a reproachful word faid of thofe, from whom 
he had faffered this iniquitous perfecution. 
But the prelate, whofe gueft he: was,, ftill 
continued to treat him as archbithop of York, 
regarding no further the authority of the 
fovereign pontiff, than as it concurred with 
his own puipofes. Under his roof William 
refided till the ycar eleven hundred and fifty~ 
four, when fortune changed in his favor. 
For his three principal enemies, Eugenius, 


, Bernard, and Henry Murdac having all ar 
e 
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the year before, and Pope Anaftafius, who 
fucceeded to Eugenius, being his friend, he 
obtained his pall. Yet his enjoyment of a 
digniry, purchafed with fo much trouble, 
was not of a long continuance: he died foon 
afterwards, and is faid by fome writers to 
have been murdered A segs in the facra- 
mental wine: but William of Newbury, 
upon a careful enquiry into the fact, affures 
us that the report of it was founded on no- 
thing but flight and uncertain fufpicions, 

While the archbithop of Canterbury re~ 
mained in France with Eugenius the Third, 
they entered into great confidence and clofe- 
nefs of counfels, not only on ecclefiaftical, 
but on civil affairs, They both hated Ste- 
phen, who, by fupporting his brother in his 
application to Rome for a renewal of his 
pane power in England, had grievoufly 
offended the primate; and, by patronizing 
William archbifhop of York, had no lefs 
angered the pope. They agreed, therefore, 
to affitt Prince Henry Plantagenct, when 
time “hould ferve; and took meafures to~ 
gether, which proved afterwards of great 
advantage to him, and were the fecret {prings 
of fome very important tranfactions. 

Yet it does not appear that the archbifhop 
of Canterbury obtairted at this time the le- 
gatine dignity. The bifhop of Winchefter, 
indeed, had been deprived of it by Celeftine 
the Second, and could not get it renewed by 
Lucius, his fueceffor, or by Eugenius: but 
G : Ido 
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Book !. I do not find Theobald ever ftyled the "8 
yiGer. legate till the year eleven pleted and Sity- 
Cwron. Hun- one. The council of Rheims being ended, 
tind. e-Ho- he returned into England, confiding in the 
ana. aici. power of the to protect him againft the 
et pra refentment of his fovereign, whofe command 
phew. he had flighted, and the laws of the kingdom, 
which he fo contumacioufly had prefumed to 

Ger. Chron. infringe. But, upon his arrival at Canter- 
ene po bury, Stephen immediately went thither 
Canora from London, and fent him fuch angry mef- 
u.Theobild. fages, without deigning to fee him, that, 
not thinking it fafe to continue longer in 
England, he returned back to France. The 

queen and William of Ipres endeavoured to 

mediate a reconciliation ; and, that he might 

be nearer to England, perfuaded him to come 

to St. Omer’s; where he remained for fome 

time, expecting the event of their intercef- 

fions. Several bithops and abbots were fent 

to confer with him; but, as neither he, nor 

his fovereign, could be induced to faubmit, 

the one to the other, all expedients to make 

them friends were found ineffectual. At laft, 

the obftinate prelate, exafperattd at ,being 

detained fo long from his fee, fent over to 

England letters of interdi@, wherein a day 

was fixed, before which if he had not per- 

miffion to retarn, they were to take place 

againft all that part of the realm, which was 

in obedience to Stephen. Thefe were the 

firft of this nature to which England had 

been ever tubjected; and they were, there- 

fore, 
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fore, mach more terrible to the minds of the 
Englith. The king had feized the oye 

thop’s temporalities, upon his going out 
the kingdoen, and belie in fs Grant of 
money, oppreffed his tenants, by exacting 
from them their rents before the ufual time. 
When that prelate was informed of thefe 
proceedings, he took thipping at Gravclines, 
and landed in Suffolk, at a port belonging 
to Hugh Bigot; who, being in arms againft 
Stephen, received him with great honors. 
At the term he had fixed he folemnly pub- 
lifhed the interdiG& ; which deeply affected 
the people, who faw divine fervice performed 
in thofe countries that acknowledged Ma- 
tilda, and not in thofe that obeyed the king. 
The confequences of this intimidated the 
latter, who fhould cither have forefeen or 
defpifed them: but, as he ufually aéted, he 
began with fpirit, and concluded with mean- 
nefs. The bithops of London, Norwich, 
Chichefter, and feveral temporal lords, were 
now employed by him to try to perfuade 
the archbithop to take off the interdi@ ; 
which they could not, by any arguments, 
 aablers upon him to do, till he was brought 
ack in triumph to his metropolitan fee, by 
thofe nobles and prelates themfelves. A fatal 
precedent, which gave a moft gricvous and 

yncurable wound to the royal authority! 

The fpirits of the party againft the king 
were much raifed by the hopes, they now 
€onccived, of once more gaining the church 
y ta. 
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Book to their fide. Many circumftances concurred 
to infpire thofe hopes. The archbithop of 
Canterbury, by the favor of Eugenius, was, 
become fo fuperior to the bithop of Win- 
chefter, that the dominion, which hitherto 
had been aflumed by the latter over the 
clergy of England, was in a great meafure 
loft. That the and Stephen were on 
ill terms was publickly known; and, though 
the archbithop in appearance was reconciled 
to the king, thcir real enmity was no fecret 
to men of any fagacity. There is great rea- 
fon to believe, that, at this very time, the 
archbifhop was combined with the earl of 
Norfolk and other nobles, in carrying on a 
negociation for inviting Henry Plantagenet 
to come again into England; which took 
effe& in the year eleven hundred and forty- 
nine. Determined as the enemies of Stephen 
were now, after the ufage he had given to 
the earl of Chefter, not to fubmit to the 
tyranny of his government, they were no 
lefs refolved not to fubjeé& themfelves and 
their country to the pride of Matilda: nor 
were they difpofed to givethec*own tothecart 
of Anjou, whom they always confidered as 
a ftranger to England, married to the daugh- 

Ger. Chren. ter of their king without their confent. The 
tabano-1149 only object of defire to them and the nation 
was Prince Henry, -his eldeft fon, who, hav~ 

ing done nothing to alienate their affcchons, 

was unqueftionably entitled to their allegi-+ 

ance, by every reafon of juftice and policy, 

as 
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as well as the oaths which they had formerly Bok L 
taken to maintain his fucceffion. Indeed the ““*—~ 
fions of Matilda might have fivod in 

r to his claim, till after her deaths and he 

might have been greatly embarrafied, cither 
to fet them afide, againft her will, or to fup- 
port them, againft that of the nation: bur, 
in the prefent ftate of things, the had the 
good fenfe to depart from them herfelf; 
Deing convinced that it would be impoffible 
to Laci the ake which fhe difcerned 
in the Eaglith; and not defiring to ent her 
fon from being a king, that the slight retain 
the name of queen, A fondnefs for him 
was become her ruling paflion, and the fa- 
crificed to it that pride, which never would 
bend to her intereft. 

He was now fixteen years old, and began LP Hert 
to difcover a manly vigour of body and Gow cise 
mind; fo that he feemed to be capable of febanest4g. 
heading his party; and they earneftly de- 
manded his prefence in England, thinking 
and declaring, that, the earl of Glocefter 
being dead, he was the only leader, under 
whom they could a@ with any fpirit or 
union. The king of Scotland, after having V- Nesbrig 
made his efcape out of Winchefter, hed ** © ** 
taken poffeflion of the three counties adja- 
cent to his kingdom, not in his own name, 
but as in cuftody for Matilda and Henry 
her fon. The inhabitants of thofe counties 
were glad to be under his government; for 
he was {0 careful to protect them, that they 

fuffered 
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foffered much leis from opera of Psa 
times than any other England. Nor 
could Stephen dive bin cnt of them; being 
too much employed in the more fouthern 
provinces, to carry his arms fo far north. 
A kind of truce had thus continued for fome 
time between them ; David being fatisfied 
with fecuring thofe counties. Bat he now 
was willing to take a more attive » if 
Henry Hirg area would yield to 
him and his heirs, free of homage to the 
crown of England. The pro was not 
very dangerous: but as, by making an of- 
fenfive war againft Stephen, he might expofe 
his own kingdom to fome danger, policy 
feeined to require that he fhould exact 2 re- 
compence for it ; and though he was a prince 
of da generofity, he feldom allowed it to 
go beyond his difcretion. Whether he ex- 
plained himfelf on this article before Henry 
came to him, our ancient authors are filent. 
Certain it is, that he invited him over with 
a promife of aid ; and a great plan of ope- 
rations was formed, in concert perhaps with 
the pope, through the channel of the arch- 
bithop of Canterbury : upon which the earl 
of Anjou and Matilda were perfuaded to 
fend their fon into England, with a good 
body of chofen forces, bath horfe and foot. 
He landed fafely, we are not told in what 
harbour, but, as I conjecture, at Warcham; 
which was now in the poffeffion of the 
young earl of Glocefter, who, not — 
witl 
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with the perfidy of his brother, remained kl 
faithful tof the caufe that his father had “~ 


maintained with foch inflexible conftancy. 
From thence Henry marched into fome of 
the weftern counties, being joined by the 
earl of Chefter, and Roger carl of Hereford, 
with feveral other barons of note in thofe 
parts, at whofe requeft he had come over, 
and who feemed to be greatly animated b 
his arrival. But they did not think it ad 
vifeable to make any attempts againft Ste- 
phen in England, til] they fhould a& in 
conjunction with the Scotch : their principal 
confidence being in the aid that David hed 
promifed, without which, in their prefent 
circumftances, they had no hopes of {uccefs. 
To him therefore they went, and found him 
at the head of an army, in the town of 
Carlifle, Henry was received by him with 
a tender affection. The maturity of his 
underftanding, and 2 magnanimity that ap- 
peared in all his deportment, drew the ad- 
miration of the Scotch, who were the more 
difpofed to admire him, on account of the 
Scotch blood he had in his veins, derived to 
him ‘from his grandmother, Matilda the 
Good. During the Whitfuntide feftivals, 
kept by David at Carlifle with extraordinary 
pomp, that monarch conferred on Hen 
the honor of knighthood, which the mode 
of thofe times made neceffary for princes, as 
foon as they were capable of bearing arms. 
But, before he did dis, he required him to 
take 
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take an oath, never to refume, from him, 
or his heirs, any part of the three counties, 
which he had obtained poffeffion of, during 
the troubles in England. 


If no intimations had been given to Henry 
of this demand before he came over, it was a 
furprife upon him, and, confidering his 
youth and the place he was in, a very unfair 
one. No hiftorian, who lived in that age, 
has faid that it was authorifed by Matilda, 
In whatever manner it was made, Henry 
did not think it prudent, while he was in 
Scotland, to difpute it with the king ; but 
took the oath prefcribed to him, and yielded 
thofe f pttlerin in hopes of recovering the 
reft - the kingdom by the affiftance of the 
Scotch. 


Another difficulty with regard to this 
matter was alfo adjufted. That no difcon- 
tent might remain in the earl of Chefter, 
on account of his claim to Carlifle, which 
he had not renounced when Stephen gave 
that city to David, it now was agreed, that 
the eldeft fon of the earl fhould marty the 
daughter of Henry prince of Scotland, and 
receive in exchange for his pretenfions to 
Carlifle the honor of Lancafter, which they 
propofed to conquer for him. I prefume 
that he was not to hold this acquifion as a 
fief under David, who had no title to it; but 
under Henry Plantagenet, as king of ae 

and, 
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land. - This being fettled, he departed, in Book. 
order to raife eee forces, with which he 


engaged to join the Scotch. The plece of 
rendezvous was appointed at Lancafter, and 
a fixed for his coming. David accor= 
dingly marched thither with his army: but, 
the carl not keeping his word, he returned 
ote Carlifle meek sei While shes 
there, 5 en w his troops to; ers 
and oe Yorks but kept himfelf en- 
tirely upon the defenfive : and David acted 
with the fame caution. We are not informed 
what it was that caufed the earl of Chefter 
to fail in his promife. }erhaps he could 
not raife his vaffals fe fpeedily, as he had 
imagined he fhould, when he left Carlifle; 
or rather the mere levity of his natural tem- 
per made him falfe to his word: for he was 
accuftomed to change his condua, not only 
with his intereft, but with all the irregular 
fallies of his paffions. Poffibly too the 
archbithop of Canterbury; who might think 
it would become him to be lait in the field, 
was Ropped by the backwardnefs he faw in 
the earl and fome of his other confederates, 
upon ‘whofe alacrity he had counted. It 
might have been expected, that the earls of 
Norfolk, of Pembroke, and of Hertford; 
would join the king of Scotland and Henry 
Plantagenet, either with the earl of Chefter, 
or without him: but they were, probably, 
reftrained from it, by fome neguciation 
opened with them by-Sayphen, or by the 

Vou. IL. N- diffculty 
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difficulty they found of drawing their forces 
out of the feveral counties, in which their 
chief power lay; and their ination might 
be an argument to with-hold the archbithop, 
who, certainly, was not deficient in zeal for 
the caufe, nor in courage. 


‘The hopes of prince Henry were all blafted 
by this ddappoinbnent. He fought an oc- 
eafion of exercifing his new profeflion of 
arms, or (to i ee in the language of that 
age) he defired 20 gain bis jours; but he 
could not poflibly take the field, again a 
royal army, with his own troops alone; nor 
find any gd means of employing his 
valor, while the two kings, almoft equally 
afraid of each other, contented themfelyce 
with only guarding their borders. Thus it 
happened that the whole fummer, and part 
of the autumn, of the year eleven hundred 
and forty nine, paffed without any confide~ 
rable event, except that Euftace, who, that 

ear, had been knighted by his father, and 
ad the command of fome forces, made in- 
curfions into the lands of thofe Englith ba- 
tons who were with Henry at Carlflé, and 
did them much mifchief. The reputation 
which that prince acquired by this action, 
the firft exploit of his manhood, caufed 
Henry to repine the more at his own hands 
being tied: and therefore, {eeing no profpect 
of gaining any honor, or doing himielf any 
fervice, by a lacger abode in the court of 
David, 
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David, whom he found determined not to Pek L 
a& offenfively againft he returned “YO 
into Normandy, at the beginning of the 
vear eleven hundred and fifty. Yet, though © 
he thad not been able, during his ftay in 
this ifland, to fignalize himeelt by any illuf 
trious a@tions, he left bebind him fuch im- 
ions of his merit and capacity, that his 
aving come over was in reality of great ad- 
vantage to him, and ftrongly difpofed the 
minds of the Englith nobility to invite him 
again, at a more favorable feafon. 


The earl of Anjou was now in quiet pof- A. D. s:y0% 
{effion of Normandy, having deterred all ‘his 
enemies from exciting any new difturbances 
there, by the firmne(s and vigour of his 
government. But the treafonable practices V. Sog. epift, 
of a prince of the blood would have kindled 6s- tt vieds 
a civil war in the whole kingdom of France, meer 
if it had not been prevented by the prudence 
and magnanimous fpirit of Abbot Suger, 
who, when his mafter went to the Holy 
war, had been left regent of France, from 
the fingalat confidence, which, not only the 
king, but the nation, unanimoufly placed in 
his wifdom amd integrity. Their opinion of 
him was juftified by every ad of his re- 
gency : but the moft difficult part of it was 
at the latter end, when Robert earl of Dreux, 
who had returned into France before his 
brother, tried to raife a rebellion there againft 
that » apd abtain the crown for 
Nz himflf; 
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Book I. himéelf ; or, at leaft, to ufurp the whole 


wer of the government. His hopes of 
fuccefo in this flagitious defign were grounded 

on the ill humour, which the lofs and dif- 
honor that the nation had foffered, from the 
late unhappy crufade, had produced in many 
of the French, a people unapt, from the vi-~ 
vacity of their temper, to bear with mode- 
ration either good or bad fortune. He art~ 
fully fomented this difcontent, and, by im- 
puting the difafters, of which they com- 
plained, to the weaknefs and folly of Louis, 
drew upon him at once their contempt and 
indignation. The hiftory of France ded 
precedents of depofing kings for incapacity, 
and fhutting them up in convents. Louis 
had no iffwe male: his brother Henry, who 
was next in the order of fucceffion, had 
taken the frock of 2 monk in the abbey of 
Clairvaux: thefe circumftances were very 
favorable to the ambition of Robert, who 
refolved to make ufe of them, and puth his 
fortune ig the utmoft, The ferment in the 

minds of the le was great: and man 
of the nobles ee ready ie revolt; Robert 
having gained a {trong party ony thofe, 

with whom he had ferved in the Eaft, b 

his menly and military character, whi 

feemed to render him far mere worthy to 
govern the French nation, than the bigoted 
Louis; and the general poverty brought upon 
them, by their expences and mifadventures 
in their late ruinous enterprife, inftigating 
them 
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them to feck a remedy for it, in the confu- Bok] 
fion and violence of Fel war, or in fucha “~~ 
change of the government, as might entitle 
them to advantages, they could not hope for 
in the prefent of the ee But 
the regent was warned of thefe dangerous V- Seg. epil. 
machinations, by 2 letter from the carl of 
Flanders, who, at the fame time that he 
cautioned him to be well upon his guard, 
offered to come and affift him, if there 
fhould be any occafion for it, with the 
whole force of his earldom. So frank an 
offer, made at fuch a critical time, by one 
of the braveft and moft powerful princes of 
France, enabled the regent to maintain his 
mafter’s authority, and extinguith this rebel~ 
lion before it broke out into any open flame. 

What part was taken by the earl of An- 
jou we are not informed: but as he, and 

is brother-in-law, the earl of Flanders, 
generally acted in concert, and as he lived 
in the moft cordial friendthip with Suger, 
‘we may venture to conclude, that he gavo 
no encouragement to the treafon of Robert, 
or rather, t he joined with them to refift 
it. In the collection of Suger’s letters there V. Sog. epift 
is one, from him to that minifter, wherein 37+ 
he ufed thefe expreffions: “ I notify to you, 
“ as my deareft friend, that (if it be necef- 
«© fary) you may fend for me upon the king's 
« fervice, and I foall moft certainly attend 
** you, to ferve bim in all offairs, as you foal 
“ ‘vequire, and even Pred more diligence than 
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Book % if be were prefint.” This letter indeed 


was written before the return of the earl of 
Dreux into France: but I find no reafon to 
doubt that Geoffry fill continued in the 
fame difpofitions. Suppofing only thet he 
did not abett the deffgns of Robert, it was 
of great ferv.ce to Louis : for if the power 
of the dutchy of Normandy, and of the 
earldoms of jou, Maine, and Touraine, 
had, in this conjunéture, been employed to 
ftrengthen the faction againft that monarch, 
the worft confequences might have been 
feared from fuch a confederacy. But it may 
naturally be prefumed, from hig conneétions 
at this time, and from the kindnefs which 
afterwards continued to tubfift between Suger 
and him, that, on this occafion, he was 


V. Seg. epitt. More than unaétively loyal. Yet no fooner 
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was the king delivered from the danger of 
fo formidable 2 revolt, than, as we learn 
from Suger’s letters, he was ready to draw 
his {word againft the earl of Anjou. The 
eaufe of their quarrel is not told, either in 
any of thofe letters, or by the contemporary 
hiftoriane. Bat it will not be‘ difficult ta 
uefs the motives, from which Louis might 
3 induced to fuch a war. For though, be- 
fore he took the crofs, his interefts, or his 
affions, had caufed him, in the manner be- 
fore related, to give the inveftiture of the 
dutchy of Normandy to Gcoffry Planeagenet, 
other fentiments might now prevail in his 
faind: ¢fpecially as his hatred ee 
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heufe of Blois was intirely overcome, by the Book !. 
artful addrefs of he prlbes head of thar “Te 
family, Henry earl of Champagne, who had 
gone with him to the Eaft, and there had 
infinuated himfelf into his favor. This V. Sog. epit. 

ince would naturally ufe all his credit with 77° 
is fovercign to the advantage of Euftace, 
his coufin german, and pogo: his uncle; 
which, together with the fupplications and 
teproaches of Conftantia, the fifter of Louis, 
married to Euftace,, might incline the king, 
who was very inconftant in his own policy, 
to undo his own work, and drive the earl 
of Anjou again out of Normandy, that he 
might reftore it to his brother-in-law, ac- 
cording to the tenor of a prior engagement, 
contracted by his father, and ratified by him- 
felf. But the immediate occafion of their 
are might arife from difputes concerning 
¢ extent of the king’s jurifdiction over the 
vaffals of Normandy, upon appeals made to 
his court from the court of their duke. 
-Thg mind of Louis might thus be irritated 
againft the earl of Anjou; and in that difpo- 
fition it would eafily receive all impreffions, 
which the friends of Stephen and Euftace 
defired to make, againft the right of that 
prince or of his confort, Matilda, to the 
dutchy of Normandy. Certain it is that he 
-had formed a defign of attacking him in 
that country, and was preparing for it, with 
it ardor: but as foon as Suger, who then 
was abfent from the French court, received 
tos N4 notice 
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notice of this unexpedted refolution, ho 
wrote to the king, and carneftly entreated 


‘V. Sog. epi, him, not to en; inconfiderately in a war 
450+ a F 
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the carl of Anjou, whom he himéelf 

had made duke of Normandy, without the 
advice of all bis barexs: becaufe fuch a war, 
if rafhly undertaken, could neither be carried 
on without great difficulty, nor dropt with 
honor. He alfo fent a letter to the earl of 
Anjou and Matilda, exprefling the greateft 
concern at the difference between his mafter 
and them. He told them, that he bad been 
honored with marks of extraordinary favor 
and confidence by their father King Henry, 
and had done him great fervices in many 
important negociations and treaties. Particu- 
larly he affirmed, that, for twenty years to- 
gether, no 1c had been ever made be- 
tween Louis le Gros and that monarch, 
without his having had a principal thare in 
fettling the terms of it, as one who was 
equally trufted by both princes. He pro- 
feffed, that he {till retained the fame difpo- 
fitions ; and not meerly from love of peace, 
but out of gratitude for the favors which 
Henry had done him, he pow exhorted the 
carl of Anjou and Matilda, to ufe, with all 
diligence, their utmoft endeavours, by the 
mediation of their friends, to appeaie the 
anger of the king, and regain his affeGion, 
while it was yet in their power to regain it, 
and before he had concluded any league 
with their enemies. Thefe letters had all 
the 
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the effe& he withed. Lonis was ftopped Bock! 
from parfuing hig intention ; and, when he ““*~? 
had leifure to reflec more coolly upon it, 
he esas what tas} — had 
concealed, the ve: policy itati 
his kingdom, whieh food in eal eed ot 
repofe, with new inteftine broils, and of 
making that potentate an implacable enemy, 
whom he had found a ui friend. He 
therefore left the ¢arl of Anjou in peace, 
and broke off the treaty begun with Euftace, 
Whether that earl had gone fo far, in defe- 
rence to him, 2s to i the point in dif- 
pute, we are not informed: but it may be 
prefumed, that, agreeable to the council 
given by Suger, he made fome conceffions, 
in order to recover his favor. Nor did he 
think it-advifeable to ft down content with 
having only difpelled the prefent ftorm ; but, 
forefecing a new change in the mind of the 
king, endeavoured to prevent the effects of 
hie levity, by a negociation, which was un- 
doubtedly concerted between him and Suger. 

A propofal was made to that monarch in his Geft. Ladov, 
namq, with the concurrence of Matilda, that, Hite oar 
if he would give the inveftiture of the dutchy sp Dochelae, 
of Normandy to Heary their fon, they would p- 414. 
cede to him the Norman Vexin,,a province G0, ae, 
lying. beewixt the rivers Epte and Andelle, p. 984. 
wherein was: fituated the caftle of Gifors, ~ 
which had been the principal caufe of dif- 
cord between Louis le Gros and King Henry. 
Jt feems farprifing, that the carl, inftead of 

retaining 
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Bok E setaining the dutchy under his own admi- 
”~ " piftration, as he had hitherto done, fhould 
defire to give up a frontier of fuch impor~ 
ance, and ich had coft fo mach blood, 
merely with the view of procuring for his 
fon the inveftiture of the whole! Ro caule 
is affigned for it by any ancient hiftorian: 
but feveral motives may be well fuppofed 
to have influenced his conduct in this affair. 
He probably might difcern that his fubje@s 
of Normandy defired rather to be governed 
by hit on, than by him ; that prince being 
the neareft heir male in defcent from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and now of an age, 
which, with an underftanding fo mature 
and forward as his, they judged to be capable 
of fuftaining the weight of the government. 
Another confideration, which might reafon~ 
ably appear of moment, was that the 
immediate poffeffion of Normandy would be 
very ufeful to Henry. in affifting him to re- 
cover the kingdom of England ; as the moft 
powerful nobles, who had fiefs in both 
countries, were very defirous of holding them 
under one lord. “Rod ta fecure* his title to 
Normandy, by a new act of the French 
crown, arifing from a treaty beneficial to 
that crown, was doubtlefs good policy ; for 
the pretenfions of Euftace might at any 
time become formidable, if Louis could be 
induced to countenance and fupport them. 
The earl of Anjou therefore acted a very 
prudent part in making this offer; = 
or 
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for Matilda, the gave up only the name of Book I. 
2 power which he hed aor enjoyed, ta “~~ 
id 2 folid poy ol ou whee ie 
|. Poffibly too ight to haye 
amore real thare in vga aah when 
vefted in her fon, than fhe could, while it 
continued in the hands of her hufband. The 
king of France, extremely pleafed with 
ining the Vexin, granted, without any 
difficulty, the inveftiture they defired, For 
that purpofe he went himfelf into Nor- 
mandy, about the autumn of the year eleven 
hundred and fifty; and, left any faction 
there thould be inclined to oppofe his de- 
fign, he led an army thither; with which 
having, as fovereign, taken poffeffion of the 
dutchy, he delivered it all, except the Vexin, 
to Henry Plantagenet, after hearing his title 
to it made out in due form, and receiving 
his homage. 


Thus was this prince, even during the life A.D. 1150 

of his parents, raifed to the exercife of do- 
tninion, and formed in the ecarlieft bloom of 
youth, to the duties of the high rank he 
was born to; learning by practice, as well as 
precepts, the fcience of government, which, 
without prattice, no inftructions can fuffi- 
ciently teach, 


The eas} of Anjou had certainly great rea- 
fon to pope. that, after this fettlement of the 
dutchy of Normandy, with fo = fatis- 

faction 
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Book I faction to both parties, nothing ‘could foon 
tv happen to dite the py peat th between, 
Louis and Henry: but the feudal govern- 
ment, in a couritry where the fiefs were fo 
reat, was a perpetual: fource of difcord. 
ne of his Angevin barons, named Gerard 
de Berlai, lord of Montreuil, had been in 
a rebellion againft him, ‘trufting, as it feems, 
4-115 t the ftrength of his caftle. It was indeed: 
almoft impoffible to take it by ftorm: but 
Geoffry built three forts of ftone, which en- 
tirely thatting up all the paffages to it, for 
three years together, by this kind of bloc- 
kade he obliged it to furrender, and took the 
lord of it prifoner, a little after the ceffion 
of Normandy to his fon. This was accounted’ 
in thofe days, (es appears by the words of a 
contemporary hiflorian) an extraordinary and 
V.Chroe. glorious exploit, the hike of which (fays that 
Nora. wp. author) hed aor been beard of, fince the time of 
‘ulius Cafar. We meant, I prefume, the 
long continuance of the fiege; it being then 
very unufual for any to be protracted gbove 
three or four months. But Gerard had found 
means to engage the king of France in the 
fopport of bis quarrel, perhaps by alledging 
that he was not ¢ val of Anjou, but of 
Poitou; Montreuil being then a diftrid of 
the latter, if the author of the Norman Chraz 
nicle be not miftaken. It now belongs to 
Anjou; from whence it is probable, that the 
right to it was doubtful, and a matter of 
contention between the carl of ae 
= : dukes 
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dakes of Guienne; which might induce 


Louis to confider Gerard de Berlai as Sis vaf- 
fal, and the caftle as belonging to Aim by his 
marriage. Certain it is, that he took upon 
himfelf the protection of both, and was 
much incenfed at the eart of Anjou for de- 
taining that lord in captivity, 2s well as for 
having prefumed to demolith the caftle. But 
Geoffry, who thought that he had done no- 
thing illegal, would not fubmit in this point 
to the royal authority; and the difpute upon 
it grew fo hot, that Louis determined to 
chaftife his redelion (for {uch he called his 
refflance) by force of arms. Normandy had 
no concern in the quarrel; yet he chofe to 
pei the war by attacking that dutchy, 
either taking it for granted that Henry would 
at in defence of his father, or believing 
that Geoffry would be more intimidated, if 
the ftorm fell on his fon, than if it were 
direGted againft himfelf. To give the greater 
alarm, he fent for Euftace, King Stephen's 
fon; who readily came at his call; and they 
marched together into Normandy, the fron- 
tier of which was open on the fide of the 
Vexin. About the middle of fummer, in 
the year eleven hundred and fifty-one, they 
laid clofe fiege to the ftrong caftle of Arques. 
Henry came againft them at the head of an 
army compofed of Angevins, Normans, and 
Bretons; the laf of whom ferved him as 
vafials of Normandy, of which Bretagne was 
was held in fief, THis force was fuperior to 

that 
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Book I. that of his enemy, and the ardor of youth 


made him with for an engagement, in which 
he hoped that he might vanquith 2 king of 
France: but, as he was to acquire 
that glory, he himfelf to be reftrained 
by the counfels of fome of his oldeft and 
wifeft friends, who advifed him to avoid, if 
poftible, a battle with his fovereign. Their 
Gaution was reafonable; and it did Henry 
more honor, that he could, at his age, be 
prudent enough to rdit, than if, againft 

their advice, had fought and conquered. 
Louis, finding the duke ftronger than he 
had expected, returned to Paris, in order to 
taife more forces, without which he was fen- 
fible he could not fucceed; as none of the 
Normans had revolted in favor of Euftace, 
He was now reconciled to his brother, the 
earl of Dreux, and notonly forgave him his 
treafonable attempts, but trufted and em- 
loyed him; his temper knowing no medium 
ec hatred and confidence. When the 
new levies were made, he and that prince 
went together, at the head of thofe Finds, 
and fired the town of Seez, which: belonged 
to William de Talevaz, one of the greateft 
Norrnan barons: after which, the king, be- 
ing indifpofed, returned to Paris, but ordered 
his ve to itfelf on the bank of the 
Seine, along the Norman frontier ; intending 
to lead it into Normandy, as foon as his 
health would permit. At the fame time, the 
earl of Anjou and Henry, uniting their for- 
ces, 


or KING HENRY ff, tor 
ces, lay on the borders of Normandy, over Book L. 
i fe kking’s troops, and fhewed, that, “~~ 

though they were defirous of peace, they 
were not afraid of war. If Louis had been 
able to act, the affair might have become 
very ferious: but his diftemper encreafing to 
a violent fever, he willingly agreed to a fuf- 
price of arms, during which growing better 

liftened to propofals for an sccommodation, 
that were made to him by feveral ecclefiaf- 
ticks, whom the carl of Anjou employed, a8 Chron.Norm. 
the beft negotiators with a prince of his cha- 6 fupri. 
racter, Probably Suger was one who la- 
boured the moft in this treaty: for, befides 
the regard he ee for the houfeof Anjou 
the intereft of his mafter, and of the king« 
dom, which ftood in need of a long peace to 
recover its ftrength, muft have inclined him 
to promote it with all his power. It was in- 
deed unpardonable in Louis, fo quickly after 
he had granted the inveftiture of Normand 
to Henry Plantagenet, not only to attac! 
him, on account of a difference with his fa- 
ther, but to bring over Euftace, with an ap- 
Parent intention, againft the faith of the moft 
folemi treaty, and while he actually enjoyed 
the benefits of it, to reftore the dutchy to 
that prince. Suger muft have fcen this le- 
vity with concern: but all the influence he 
had acquired over his mind, could not hin~ 
dor the firft heat of his impetuous temper 
from hurrying him into rafh and inconfiftent 
acts, The utmoft he could do was to feize 

+ every 
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‘Hook I every moment of cooler thought, and bring 


him back to reafon, by gentle reproofs, or 
by artful infinuations. Thus he feems to 
have proceeded with him upon this occafion s 
and having been affifted by the prudent con- 
du@ of the earl of Anjowand of Henry, he 
re-eftablithed that tranquillity he fomuch de- 
fired. The terms of peate were only thefe 5 
that the earl thould give up his prifoner, Ge- 
rard de Berlai, to the kings and that Henry 
fhould renew his homage for Normandy. 
The unhappy Euftace was thus fent back to 
England, with the grievous mortification of 
feeing the dutchy, which he came over to 
regain, confi to hisenemy. A miferable 
condition it is for a prince, who has high 
shoughts and fions, to de; , for 
the {apport of » upon the aid of sno-~ 
ther! He will be fet up and caft down, at 
every turn, juft as the intereft or caprice of 
the potentate upon whom he relies, or the 
inclinations of favorites, may happen to 
change. From the charaéter given of Euftace, 
by the writers of thofe times, we may be cer- 
tain that he felt very tharply the uneafinefs 
and humiliation of fuch a dependence : but 
he was forced to fubmit; and (what was 
ftill more painful to him) he durft not com- 
plain: for he was afraid, by thewing his 
refentment, to lofe the affe&ion of Louis, 
which might be ufeful to him upon other oc- 
cafions, and trufted to the unfteadinefs of 
that king in his politicks, that the houfe of 

Plan- 
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Henry, being now it quiet pofcfiten of Chres.Norm 
Normandy, turned his thoughts sie Ena lope. 
land, aad covened a great council of the 
formas nobility, in order to confult with 
them in what mannte he thould purfue hie 
claim to that kingdom. But, while he was 
eagerly intent on the refole of this delibera 
tion, his father; the eart of Anjou, died of A.D. 1151. 
afever, on the tenth of September, in the 
year cleven hundred aad fifty one, being the 
forty firit of his age. 
From all we know of this prince, he ap-ii3 snitem, 
8 to have been 2 mah of a very found une et vit. Geoff, 
Gerftanding, ative and brave y .but cautions; Doc. Norm, 
and lefg a wastidr than a ftatefman. Though 
he paid little regard to the notions of fo 4 
inculeated by the clergy, where he found 
them oppofite (as they often were) to his 
temporal sights, yet he had a fober and ra+ 
tional fenfe of religion. His moral character 
was good, bur not fhining, rather exempt 
from great: vices than adorned with great 
virtues. Bas there was int his temper a happy 
moderation, which when fortune was ad- 
verfe ee ee Wait; bias 2 
tience and fismnefs, for better opportu $ 
and, when favorable, ered i him from 
infoleacs and prefumption. 


He left tliree fons by Matilda. ‘Fo Henry, tui.Xi 
the eldeft, he bequeathed his three earldoms, & fom, 
Vor, I, Qo * Anjou, 
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Beck! Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, except the 
les of Chinon and Loudon in Touraine, 
and that of Mirebeau in Anjou, which, with 
all their ences, he to Geoffry, 
his fecond fon. Sams tamioes beers faid, that 
the earldom of Mortagne was given by bim 
to William, his youngeft fo». Bat, as Mor- 
tagne was 2 province of Normandy, which 
before his death he had refigned entirely to 
Prince Henry, he could not by his will dif- 
pote of it to another: and therefore this be- 
queft (if indeed there was any fuch) muft be 
gonfidered as a recommendation of yh ay 
fon to that earldom, if Henry foould il 
ling to befow pipe It is evident by an 
a of that prince not long afterwards, thathe 
thought himfelf at liberty to difpofe of it 
otherwife, as his own intereft thea required. 
Nor do we find any legacy of money be- 
queathed to William by his father: but his 
whole fortune was left dependent on Heary’s 
Pe Netets. affeGion. Better cage was taken of Geoftry: 
“7 for, befides the prefent gift of the above~ 
mentioned caftles, his father directed by a 
claufe in his will, that if ever Henry should 
be fully esonce of his mother’s inheritance, 
at is, of England and Normandy, he then 
fhould give up all his paternal deenisioos; 
pag? d the carldoms of Anjou, Touraine, 
and Maine, to his {econd brother. And to 
event this reverfion from being difputed by 
lenry, as he it would, he 
obliged ail the bi and barons, who — 

wil 
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with him, to take an oath, that they would Book 1. 
not faffer his body to be buried, till Henry ““Y~ 


had {worn to indifcriminately every 
part of his will. When that prince came to 
attend the obfequies of his father, he was 
immediately informed of the oath thefe lords 
had taken, and exhorted to take that required 
of him, before he was acquainted with the 
contents of the will. He refifted fome times 
but being urged with the indecency of lettin; 
his father’scorpfe remain abusied be yielded 
at laft, though with great marks of difcon- 
tent. After the funeral, the willbeing open- 
ed, he faw why the teftator had thought it 
neceffary to take {0 extraordinary a method of 
forcing him to fulfil it. 


Tt feems that Matilda, after the lofs of her 
hufband, refided conftantly at Roiien; and, 
probably, the was lodged in the ducal palace 
with her fon, who repaid her affection for 
him with the moft pious refpect anc filial 
tendernefs. The defign he had formed of 
profecuting his right to thecrown of England 
was ftopped: by his father’s death, and by the 
neceflity of taking poffeffion of his three carl~ 
doms, and paying the homage duc to Louis, 
his fovereign. But this delay, as well as all 
other accidents, turned to his i for- 
tune and prudence co-operating equally to 
aid his smnbitdon. For, befides . ee t en= 
creafe of territory and power, which he de- 
rived from the inheritance of his paternal 

- O2 domi- 
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Jock I. dominions, a much greater accrued to hint 
by his ftaying in France at this time, which 
rhaps he might have loft, if he had then 
Pees engaged ia the troubles of England. 


Ger. Chron. ‘The fafpicions, which Louie had coms 
sAnniesds ceived of his queen, had been fo far got over, 
wait”? of, at leaft, quieted in his mind, that he, 
Coneil. Bale probably, would have continued to live with 
Ber. totor. Ker aa well as he had done for fome years, if 
vii.Reg. _ fhe had fought to recover his affection. But 
€. a9. the didthe very rever{e, from feverak motives. 
iene Her character and his were fo difcordant, 
. that it had turned the regard, which the ap- 
peared to have for him when they were firfk 
martied, into a fettledaverfion. His faper- 
ftitious devotion and unkingly humility raifed 
her contempt: and fhe often comphined of 
her having marrieda monk, net zking. Be~ 
fides this unhappy difagreement ix their tem~ 
pers, the was of a fpirit too high and fierce, 
not to remember, with implacable anger, his 
hurrying her away in fuch 2 manner from 
Fong dau which had eng « Picton on 
her honor: and fy is fufpictons to 
bave been poanilen, dias carttot much con+ 
demn her for fuch a refentment. Inftead 
therefore of foothing his mind to 2 forgetful- 
nefs of their paft quarrel, the conftantly ir 
ritated and inflamed his difpleafire, hoping 

and endeavouring to bring him to part 
her by a divorce; for which a decent pretence 
Was eafily found in the ufuat plea ofa piers 

wit 
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within the forbidden by the canons. Book L 
Enis ed wre fourth eh s; and had “*~' 

y been coufins only in the feventh degree, 
pga have rendered their manriage null, 
by the canons of the church, without a dif- 
penfation from the pope, which they had 
not obtained before their union: a neglett 
hard to be accounted for, in a match of fuch 
importance to che kingdom of France! She 
therefore pretended a fcreple about this con- 
fanguinity; and partly by alarming the ti- 
smorous confcience of od wae huf- 
baad, ly by provoking his anger againft 
her, at leagth qnduced him to come into her 
meafures for diffolving theic marriage. We Neubrigents, 
are told by an hiftorian, who lived in thofe * “P™ 
times, that i¢ was faid, her inclination for 
the young duke of Normandy was the chief 
reafos, which prevailed with her to defire 
and procere this divorce, Nor is it impro- vid. anftores 
bable: for Hoary was handfome, and full of sit. wt fupa- 
the agreeable fire af youth, with a certain 
military air and demeanor, which, to a lady 
of het gay difpoGtion, was a moft powerful 
charm, He had been twice at the court of 
France fince he returned out of Scotland; 
ance, when he did gn Yard the dutchy of 
Mormandy, and again, he came thither 
to the fagae ceremony for the earl- 
doms his father bad lefthim. At both 
thefe times he faw the queen, and might 
hheve many ppportunities to converfe with 
her frecly. Her heart, which was ab- 
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Book I. folutcly eft from her hufband, might 
folutely eftranged er hui i, mig’ 


too ecafily admit a paffion for him; and that 
paffion might influence her to prefs the more 
vehemently her feparation from Louis. Whe- 
ther Henry was in love with her, is uncer- 
tain. Their ages were unequal; for the was 
thirty years old and he under twenty: but, 
with a good fhare of beauty, and more of vi- 
vacity, the had ftill youth enough to gain the 
heart of a young man, though not to keep it 
Jong. One paffion at leaft, which was very 
ftrong in Henry, the perfeétly gratified, and 
better than any other lady could dos I mean 
his ambition. Nor could the make a fitter 
choice, if the defired, as the undoubtedly did, 
to vex and mortify the hufband the quitted: 
for by giving herfelf, and the dominions of 
Aquitaine toa prince already poffeffed of Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, the 
made him a vaffal much too great for his 
fovereign; befides the hope the entertained of 
his making himflf king of England, after 
fuch an augmentation of power and ftrength, 
as he would gain by this match. It is there- 
fore moft probable, that the actéd in confe~ 
quence of a plan, concerted between them, 
at their laft meeting. Louis was the dupe of 
of this intrigue, and did not confider fo deeply 
as he ought to have done, how much he 
mutt lofe, as king of France, by annulling a 
marriage, which hadannexed the two dutchies 
of Guienne and Gafcony, with the great earl- 
dom of Poitou and ail their dependant pro- 

vinces, 
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winces, again to his crown. Suger wasdead; Book L. 
and he had no other friend, either fo hone, ““"'™” 
or fo wife, as to thew him all the folly of 
what he was bevy, Be therefore followed Vid. x0fore 
the method that had foggefted, and, * ret. 
having aflembled a council at Baugency, de- 
clared to them, that he found hitnfelf trou 
bled in confcience, about the confanguinity 
between him and the queen; which being 
attefted by the oaths of fome of her own re-~ 
lations there prefent, the council unanimoufly 
diffolved the marriage, 2s inoeftuous and void, 
after they had cobabited almoft fixteen years, 
‘and though the had brought him two daugh- 
ters, who were both living. The fentence was 
likewife confirmed by the papal authority. 
Thus, without the leaft mention of the 
queen's infidelity, which indeed could not 
be proved, Louis and the were divorced, to 
the entire fatisfaction of both, but infinitely 
to the detriment of him and his kingdom: 
for no reafon or coloarable pretence could be 
found, after the marriage was declared to be 
null, for his retaining the territories belong~ 
ing to, her'as heirefs to her father. He there- 
fore refigned them to her, however unwil- 
lingly, and againft his own jnterefts. Some 
modern hiftorians, who blame his ill policy 
in that reftitution, feem not to have confi- 
dered the equity of the cafe. He may indeed 
be july cenfured, as king of France, for 

t imprudence, in the divorces but the 
seftoring to the dutchefs of Aquitaine the in- 
om O4 heritance 


we 
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Beck L  beritance the kad teoaght him in t of 
fear marriage, sess bc aides 


Bee Mi 


uence of diffohving that Deither 
Sraid he her Siok nev anid ine herfelf, 
bes = agreed toat pepe this asic et 
aad ian pofitios made to it 
them, ripen nat have been effected 
evea with the weanimous aoatat of all pare 
he a es diegie ted, 

The dev cima’ fee 

mained with their fathers but Eleanor went 
legerai. immediately into Guicane.- If we may be- 


£4 Sup jieve fome enodern writers, Louis dattered 


aay a areas Mery sdweys comain ser 
ar: tte Teputation;, ying 
f ba prapastat ge wate her — 
** chat the gentlerman io 
* aould not defire to have her for pop 
But, admitting thet fuch an exprefiion did 
teally drop from him (of which 1 very much 
bt) he was extremely miftaken in his 
eigen nt. More than one prince of the 
ft rank in France defired her hand, as 
besrsbe: as ore be ett at liberty ; either not 
ieving the reports againdt her honor, or 
only regarding the dower that fhe would 
bring to her hufband. One of thefe feitars 
was the ae fon of oo a Cham- 
pagar, Kiog Stephen's brother, who, after 
r jong ficknese, was lately deceafed, and hed 
left bis territoriea divided between three of 


Chron.Norm, his fons; the fourth being ia orders. 


The 
ens ot ie eee ee ee ae ee 
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teauian ; to which be willingly would have Ca Tose 
added the datchy of boys bao and there- Pere Dane! 
Sore made propofals of marriage to Eleanor, 

as fhe eal throngh Blois to Guieone; 

whieh fhe having rejected, he formed 2 de- 

fign to feize her perfon, and force her to 

marry him: but, being happily warned of 

it, the efcaped to Tours. Nor was the yet 

jn fafety. For Geoffry Plantagenct, cisher 

seer tin » or not refpeding, the preten- 

fions of his brother, was no els Fed xr 

the earl of Blois to interocpt fo rich a prize. 

He could not propofe himfelf as an equal 

match, pty en three caftles to offer in re~ 

turn for all her ample dominions; but he 
thought thet be might poffibly obtain ber by 

force, and refolved ng belong laying an 

ssmbuth for her at Port de Piles, on 2 fappo~ 

§tion that ia her journey between Tours and 
Guienne the would through that place. 


was {0 good, tbat the got notioe alfo of this 
defign agsint ber, before it was execated : 
upon which, changing her road, and avoid- 
ing ee a ay — fafein Gei- Gere, Chron 
venme 3 whence the fent meffengers to Sih 
Hoory Plantagenet, affesing him her band, N°" * * 
ox mther confirming the offer, which the 
had, probgbly, made of i before her divorce ; 


ry and 
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Beck I. and acquainting him with the dangers the 
—— had re payes Renmin Upm she eccipe 
‘ of her letters, he fet out immediately with 
A.D. 1152, few attendants, repaired to her at Poictiers, 

as foon and as fecret! polar tems rink’ 
aj marriage, fecui to himfelf, 
the king, her late hufband, had even 
a fafpicion of fuch an intention. The nup- 
tials were celebrated on Whitfunday, in the 
year eleven hundred and fifty two, within 
Jef than fix weeks after her feparation from 
Louis. When that monarch was informed 
of her having fo fuddenly difpofed of her- 
felf, and to one whofe greatnefs in the reatm 
of France had before given him jealoufy, he 
expreffed much difpleafure, and was ex- 
ccedingly alarmed at the confequences of it, 
which he faw it was no longer in his power 
to prevent. The fubjects of Eleanor were 
all fatisfied with the choice ioe made, 

and no fymptom appeared in them of an’ 
cnwillingneds to fabnit to their new mites: 
A young prince of a common fpirit would 
have now repofed for fome time, to enjoy 
the pleafures of love, and the pride of domi- 
nion, in eafe and tranquility. But, toa 
great mind, every new acquifition of power 
is only a ftep to fome higher view of ambi- 
tion. It was in this light that Henry faw 
the poffeffion he had gained of the dutchy of 
Aquitaine. He confidered it as the means 
of tecovering England ; and, inftead of lay~ 
ing his ambition afleep in the arms of his 

agreeal 


i 
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agreeable bride, he determined not to let the BookL 
fammer pafs over, without vigoroufly profe- ““V—~" 
cating bs claim to that kingdom. 


The civil war, by the fuperiority which vi. Ga. 
Stephen had gained, had a Tittle abated it’s Neob.Lit 
fary : but the worft evils, occafioned by it,“ *” 
continued ftill unreftrained. Obedience and 
difcipline were loft in both parties. After 
Henry’s retreat from Scotland his friends had 

no leader, who had authority enough to 
controul them: nor was Stephen better able 

to govern his faction. The Englith nation 

had many tyrants, butnoking. Liberty was 
deftroyed, and licentioufnefs reigned in it’s 
ftead. The nobles, who had fought under 

the banner of Stephen, became more info- 
lent from his fuccefs, but fhewed an un- 
willingnefs to render that fuccefs compleat 

and decifive ; left, by putting an end to the 
troubles, they fhould put an end to their 
own power in their feveral countries, or be 
accountable for the abufe they had made of 

it in thofe times of publick confufion. His 
mercpnaries alfo protracted the war from the 
fame motive, and fu themfelves by 
rapine; for he could not maintain thems 
having not only waited the great treafure laid 

up by his frugal predeceffor, and all that he 

had been able to extort from his fubjetts, 

but alienated moft of the demefnes of the 
crown. Among other bad expedients to 
anfwer his wants, he had miferably — 
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Pek the coin of the kingdom: yet ncither thet, 


for an univerfal venality of offices, benefices, 
ignities, honors, could fupply the expence 
fo many foreign troops, as he ftill thought 

Sore cupel,andentioquedty ungererale? 
were wen: v1 : 
sefufing na eer and ‘carla fron ths 
violeace of military force, 


thority was daily made; fome new immu- 
oy. peat or jucifdi@ion claimed, in 

ofthe church. Not only the prelates 
and great nobles infalted the crown, and 
invaded t's prerogatives, in this time of its 
weaknefs; but every lord of a caftie arcogated 
to himfclf a royal power in his own diftridt, 
exercifing all judicature, both civil aad cri- 
minal, aad even coining money, in his own 


Neubig.ut name, Thefe petty fovereigns were conti- 


fapra. 


f° quaily at variance one with another; gad as 
Buph regis 
¢¢ Brompton. 


much blood was fhed in their particular 

warrels, as in oe conteft betwoen the 
oufes of Anjou and Blois. They even hired 
foreign mercenaries, after the example of Ste- 
phen, to wage their wars for 3 and 
when money was wanting, inftead of pay, or 
fubfiftence they gave them the pillageoftands 
and houfes, The bet mea of both parties = 

mo! 
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moft expofed to thefe depredations; nothing Bak}. 
ich nein meen an eee bas ted 
tion and love As there was no 
power remaining in cas _—~ odie 
tan wir wom or fappoied Nimiit se Be 
man, who was, or qe 
injured, fo redeefe his own fll 
or thofe of his friends: and thus no crimes 
were pei, unlefs by other crimes of a 

more dangeroes mature, fach as Lg apart 
diforder and difcord, and tended to the entire 
diffolution of goverament. Out of this 
wretched ftate there was no hope of drawing 
the nation, but by Henry's recovering the 


throne of his anceftors. 

‘Fhe earl of Cornwall, his nots 8. Tittle curos-Nosm- 
before Kis marriage with Eleanor, had gone. 985: 
over to hire int ly, dep agnerry by all 


his Enghth friends femsag wien were fome, 
whofe correfpondence with him was not ful 
Pesce few Stephen) to importune him to 
Af at their head: where- 
Lise he hed farnmoned the great council of 
oftmandy to meet him at Lifieux, as they 
had done. the year before, about the fame 
bufirtefs. But he was drawn from thence, 
in the mrdft of their confultations upon it, by 
the agreeable invitation he received from 
pars, by the detained fome Hy in thofe 
parts ¢ folenrnization of his 
id by the homage he was to footapin ad 
feapeacs of it, front hie new fubjedts there. 
ie foon as he pailibly could, he returned into 
Normandy, 


seb: 
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V. Chron. 
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Normandy, no lefs cager to en; in his 
enterprife upon than he been 
to obtain the ‘of Eleanor and the 
dutchy of Aquitaine. His ardor was well 
feconded by the zeal of his vaffals: a great 
force was raifed in all his territories on the 
continent; and he was preparing to embark 
with it, at Barfleur, about the middle of 
Joly ; that is, in lefs than two months after 
the day of his marriage; when he was ftopt 
by a formidable war, which, like a fudden 
hurricane, burft upon him at once, in Nor- 
mandy and in Anjou, and threatened all his 
other dominions in France. There was con- 
federated eat him Louis, his fovereign ; 
the carl of Dreux, that king’s brother; Eu- 
ftace, Stephen's fon; the oun carl of Blois; 
and his own brother, Geoffry Plantagenet. 
Thefe princes had fecretly made a treaty of 

tition, by which they agreed to divide all 

is territories on the continent among them- 
felves. The refentment of Louis upon ac- 


bases ers count of his marriage, and a defire to recover 


aagty 


be Repel the di ny of Aquitaine, aed 
toen in this iniquitous league. The 
earl of Drees; having married the widow 
of Rotrou, late earl of Perche, and enjoying 
that earldom, as adminiftrator or guardian, 
during the infancy of her fon, had fome dif- 
putes -with Henry, as duke of Normandy, 
about certain less from which caufe, but 
ftill more from 2 view of advancing his for- 
ASHER at mek niece ee hee 


tofore ; as his animofity againft Henry was 


by his near relation and fri ip to Euftaces 
by a hope of obtaining the favor of his fove- 
reign, in affifting his revenge 5 by fome anger 
againft Eleanor for having ed him, and 
againft Henry for being preferred to hims 
or by the defire of enlarging his territories 
with part of Anjou. The moft extraordi- 
nary circumftance attending it was, that 
Henry's own brother fhould be combined in v. Neabrig; 
a league which propofed his deftruGion, He: 3%5- 
could affign no pretence for it, except that, 
according to the will of his father, he was 
to be put in poffeffion of all the Angevin ter- 
ritories, as foon as Henry fhould be poffefied 
of his mother’s inheritance. But this in- 
cluded Epgland, as well as Normandy, and 
therefore his claim was premature: nor was 
there a thedow of juftice to excufe him, for 
{uch an unnatural and impious attack upon 
a good and kind brother, Perhaps he dreaded 
the refentment of Henry for his intended 
rape of Eleanor at Port de Piles, and 
fought to fecure himfelf bo fe greater of- 
fence, as guilty men are impelied to 
do. But it is more probable that ambition 
2 alone 
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Chroa.Norm. 
P- 986, 987. 

ba. Chron. 
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alone was his siotive; the famall portion fie 
then enjoyed mot being fafficient to fatiofy a 
maind which afpired to greatnefs: Whatever 
temptation he have had to this aét, is 
was in infelf atvocioufly criminal, and 
foch ae even thofe, with whofe defigne hé 
concurred, mutt, in their hearts; have de~ 
tefted. Neverthele&s he allured to his party 
fome of the Angevin barons, and by their aflift~ 
ance pained pofleflion of two or three caftles 
in Anjou; while his confederates masched 
into Normandy, and there befieged Neuf- 
marché, a ftrong frontier town between Gours 
nai and Gifors. Wher the news of this inva~ 
fion was brought to the duke, he quitted ima 
medzately hisdefign upon England,and march 
edith his army, who were the flowerof Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, and Guienne, to give battle td 
Louis, in order to oblige him to raife the fiege: 
but, before he could arrive, the town was 
farrendered, by the treachery of the garrifon. 
The whole dutchy of Normandy feemed td 
be now in great danger; and all men ex~ 
pore that Henry would have funk dndet 

powerful a confederacy, as he had not 
one ally to affift him sgainft them.” Yet, 
notwithftanding the number and ftrength of 
his enemies, faddennefs of the attack, 
and the bf of a place which had been @ 
bulwark to his frontier, he ftopped their 
arms; and fo. protected his country, by am 
able difpoftion of the troops he had with 
him, and by the ftrong reinforcements which 

came, 
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tame to him-from all his other dominions, Book |. 
that the confederates every where retired “4 
before him, and conftrained to quit the 
dutchy, after having {een him not only de~ 
feat their attempts, but ravage the adjacent 
demefnes of Louis, and burn fome of his 
cafes, without their daring to give him 
battle, Upon their retreat out of Nore 
mandy, he left fuch a force, as he thought 
would be fufficient to defend it againft them, 
if they thould return; and carried his arme 
into Anjou, to oppofe the revolt which Vid. afore 
Plantagenet hed excited in thofe t= Spr 
parte. This he performed with fuch vigour 
and fuccefs, thet, having taken the ftrongeft 
caftle belonging to that prince, he foon com- 
pelled him to fue, in the moft fubmiffive 
manner for a ‘reconciliation. Nor would he 
grent him any other terms than barely 2 
don. For, however expedient it might 
ke in the prefent conjuncture, to pacify 
Anjou, he did not think it advifeable to eny 
cou! his brother to make another war 
upon him in times to come, by rage him 
to draw apyadvantage from this. The in 
fcrre€iion in that province being entirely fups 
; fled, within lefs than fix weeks after its 
firtt breakin, out, peace was happily fettled 
there; and Henry returned into Normandy, 
which the confe s had attacked in his 
rena bat without being able to do any 
ing of importance. haps had ex- 
pected thet ibe Noraan ecbulty Gould not 
Vor, Il, P ‘avg 
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Book! have adiiered fo generally and conftantly to 
him as they did upon thie occafion, and wero 
difcouraged in their enterprife by that dif» 
appointment. it is certain, they acted with 
very little {pirit; and Louia falling ill of a 
fever, to which diftemper be had letely been 
fobje@, his army mouldered away by fre- 
quent defertionss fo that, whea he recovered, 
he was forced to retire to Paris, — he 

Vid. antlers PCNCE @ negotiation for peace with Henry s 
it being his temper to grow foon weary 
aie as ofa 4 in which he on with any dificulties, 
or ill fuccefs, the boly war only excepted. 
‘That prince received thefe overtures with 
at bistadion, withing fo fce all diftur~ 
cea in France compofed, that he might 

be able to purfue his defign upon England. 
Aceffation of arms was therefore agreed on be- 
tween them, the carl of Blois being alfo coms 
prehended therein: and the unfortunate Eu- 
itace returned to England, without any other 
benefit from this expedition, than the [fe 
feffion of the town of Neufmarché, whick 
Louis delivered to him. Henry, who had 
been threatened with the lofs ofscll his ter- 
ritories, was fecure and trinmphant. His 
very enemies loudly extolled the intsepidity 
and good conduct fhewn by him, in thus 
maintaining himfelf againft the efforts of fo 
formidable an alliance; which, being the 
firft fibers occafion of exerting his talents, 
was decifive to his charaGter, and gave him 
@ reputation, that helped him to gains the 
‘ Englith 
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ith throne, more than all the intrigues 
oy agar in that kingdom. But, as he 
had not concluded peace with Louis, 
he laid all thoughts of going over to 
till the next year, In the mean 
time, “he endeavoured to footh that monarch, 
by proper marks of re{pect, and proteftationa 
affection to his perfon and ‘fervices de- 
firing no triumph over him, but only peace 
with his favor; and reprefenting to him, 
that he had really no juft ‘caufe to complain 
ofhis marrying Eleanor, who, being divorced, 
was free to difpofe of herfelf in another mar- 
riages as fhe had -oot gives her hand to an 
enemy of the king, nor even to a foreigner, 
but to his — sigh oa raed There 
‘was great prudence in thi » and ik 
made an deeetdion upon the ound oF Louis, 
which from this time began to mitigate it's 
rancour towards him. What conditions of 
peace that monarch had propofed we are not 
told. He probably wanted to have fome parte 
of Aquitaine yielded to his daughters, that 
ight not be deprived of all the inherit- 
ance, whigh he had hoped they would receive 
from the dutchefs, their mother. But Henry 
determined to keep the whole for himfelf 
and his children, according to the articles of 
his merriage-contraé with Eleanor, and gave 
only fair words to ap the king of France, 
This for fome time delayed the conclufion 
the peace, though the truce was ftill conti- 
‘man; and, during Se negotiations, Henry 
2 
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ore 2 Which moft of his 


Gervale, ut 
sopra, 


Gervafe nt 
fapre. 
Heotingdon, 
fabenn. 1152. 
i. ©. 17 Steph. 
reg. 


3 had lately difplayed in his fervice, 
with great generofity; knowing‘how advan- 
tageous it is for a prince to be accounted a 
liberal rewarder of merit. He was particu- 
larly bountiful towards his new fubjects of 
Poiétou and Guienne, who had ftood very 
firm to him in this time of trial. 

While he was thus pradently fortifyi 
himfelf againft future attacks, by the 
certain defence, the hearts of is poorly 
Stephen was endeavouring to find other me- 
thods of fecuring to Euftace, his eldeft fon, 
the fucceffion to his kingdom. In order 
thereto, upon the return of that prince out 
of Normandy, he tried to caufe him to be 
crowned king of England together with him- 
felf. By this means he hoped to bar the pre~ 
tenfions of Henry, not only in his own life- 
time, but after his death. The thing was 
new in this country; and, even if the na- 
tion had been united, it pean have required 

it power, and vei ilful management, 
tsobela their eatatts it. But ds Cuca 
ftances of the time were fo unfgyorable to 
pare beg and hie authority was yet ‘fo un- 

fettled, that he had not the leaft en 
ment to make the attempt. Neverthelefs he 
undertook it, as he did ali his enterprifes, 
with more ardor than judgment; and calling 
together as many of arons as paid him 
obedience, propofed it to them, and to the 
fpiritual lords; never refleCting, that, al- 
though 
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oe they agreed unanimoutly to it, the Beokl. 


could not have been confidered 
as the ad of the nation, and therefore would 
not afterwards have ted a difpute a~ 
bout the fucceffion. Bathe could not induce 
even this thadow of a parliament to comply 
with his defire. The bi with one voice, 
refufed their confent, the having fent 
letters to the archbifhop of Canterbury, ab- 
folutely forbidding him to raife to the throne 
the fon of aking, whe ageinft bis cath bad 
uferped the kingdom. Thus was Stephen de- 
clared by Rome a perjured ufarper, notwith~ 
ftanding the former bull confirming his title 
by the authority of that fee, the decifions of 
which moft thamefully varied, according to 
the interefts or paffions of the pontiffs, This 
was the effect of the intrigues carried on be~ 
tween Pope Eugenius and the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, the origin of which hes before 
been mentioned. 

Stephen now faw what he had not yet ap- 
prehended, how totally he had loft the affec~ 
tions of theclergy, and how far their intel- 
ligence*with Henry had gone. It is very 
furprifing, that even his own brother, the 
bithop of Winchefter, would not mreact tins 
in this bufinefs. I prefume he was influenced, 
not only by the fear of offending the pope, 
but by fome fecret regards he had for Henry. 
The rage of the king and of his fon rofe even 
to frenzy, when they found their defign thus 
defeated by the bithops, and for a reafon 

P3 more 
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Book I. more offenfive than the difappointment itfelf, 


V. Apa 
‘Waverl, 


To conquer their obftinacy, Stephen gave 
orders, that fhould not be {uffered to 
leave the haufe were in, till they yielded 
to his demand, confent fo extorted by 
terror and violence would have been annulled 
‘by the pope, and could have been of no ad- 
vantage to Euftace, had it been gained. But 
moft of the prelates were firm in refufing to 
give it, even at the peril of their lives, and 
above all the archbifhop of Canterbury, After 
fome time, by a io in guarding the 
houfe, which probably was owing to cor- 
tuption, or to private orders from the king, 
the primate got out, and made his efcape 
into France. His brethren were then fet at 
Jiberty; but their temporalities were all feized 
to the ufe of the king; which, however, he 
foon reftored, retaining only thofe of the fu~ 
gitive archbifhop. And he was compelled, 
not long afterwards, to recal that prelate to 
his fee, by a fentence of excommunication 
and interdi&, which, if this was nof done 
within a limited time, Eugenius he¢ injoined 
the bifhops of England to pafs on their fo~ 
vereign, and on all parts of the kingdom 
which acknowledged his authority, without 


appeal, 
us ended this bufinefs, to the no {mall 
dithonor both of Stephen and Euftace: but 
ith and inexperience made it much more 


at EreuGble in the fon than in the father. The 


aaa.1isz. @aly benefit which Euftace obtained by it 


was. 
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was, that the earls and temporal barons, who BookL 
attended this convention, did homage end “~~ 
fwore fealty to him, as heir to the crown: 
but, the bithops not concurring with them, 
it was hardly worth his while to receive fuch 
an imperfect acknowledgement of a title, 
which future events alone could enable him 
to make good. 

The very offenfive behaviour of the fee of 
Rome and the English es, in this affair, 
made Stephen feel with greater pain, how 
much danger might arife to the general weal 
of his kingdom, Fon the encreafing influence 
of the papacy over the minds of his clergy. 
His attention was more efpecially led to one 
point, the confequences of which his wifeft 
counfellors very juftly apprehended. The 
law of England being a barrier againft the 
whole fyftem of papal power, the prelates, 
who were become fubfervient to that power, 
and continually appealed to it in the affairs 
of the church, had recourfe to the canon and V/; Jobs. Se- 
civil Jaws, the authority of which they en- con, five de 
deavoured to exalt above that of the former. Nog Carisl. 
—_ of them, named Vacarius, was Gav, Adzs 

led over from Italy, in the year eleven hun~ Pont. Cant. 
dred and forty eight, by the archbifhop of de Tbecvald- 
Canterbury, and under his patronage they p og;. D. 
‘were taught in the archiepifcopal palace and Arth. Duck 
the univerfity of Oxford. Some oft the books 408° pe 
brought, and commented upon, by Vacarius, Civ,1.i.¢ 7. 
contained notions and maxims very repug- 1 11% 
nant to thefe, on we the whole policy a 7 
4 e 
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the Englith government waseredted. Stephen 
from the n he thought himfelf ee 
of courting the favor of Rome, had conni- 
ved at this evil; but finding Eugenius im; 
cable to him, and openly at war with hi 
and his fon, ha now changed his condua@, 
and had the refolution to publith an edi@, 
which filenced the profeffor, and forbad the 


V.Johu.S- books, Yet little regard was paid to this pro- 
ln. ot pre, hibition. The clergy ftill perfifted to addict 
Belden’ Re themfelves more and more to the ftudy of 
view of his thefe laws; and their implicit fubmiffion to 


yee. 


the decifions and decrees contained in the 
books of canon law, particularly, in the col~ 
leGtion called the Decretum, which had been 
pobliines by Gratian in the year eleven hun- 
dred and fifty one, continued in this and ma- 
ny following reigns, even till the reformation 
of religion was compleated, to raife and fup- 
port in them a fpirit of independence petni- 
cious to fociety, and principles incompatible 
with the obedience they owed to the laws 
of their country. 

Stephen, having thus acted-above his own 
charaéter, and according to theamcxims of 
the trueft policy, while, perhaps, he only 
meant to thew his refentment of the hoftile 
condudt of Rome, betook himfelf again to 
his military operations, upon which he now 

erceived that he mutt folely depend for the 
fees fupport of his government. Thofe 
of the two preceding years had not been 
very confiderable, nor fuch as one might 
$ ave 
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have expected, when he was fo fuperior in Book l. 
ftrength to bis enemies s the caufe of which yt Gu. 
hasbeen beforetold. During that timehischief tiedon, fa» 


exploit was the taking burning of Wor- 
ceher, which city the earl of Meulant, to 
whom he had formerly given it, now held 
againft him. This nobleman had forfaken 
him, and aided Geoffry ep Sass to finith 
his conqueft of the dutchy of Normandy, in 
the year eleven hundred and forty three, as 
T have related in writing the tranfaQions of 
that year: foon after which he went to the 
Holy war, and was now returned into Eng- 
land. Stephen, more incenfed againft him 
than againft any of the old friends of Ma- 
tilda, affaulted the city of Worcefter, into 
which he had thrown himfelf, and having 
taken it by ftorm, gave it up, to be pillaged 
by his foldiers, who fet it on fire: but he 
could not take the caftle, which the eark 
amaintained very bravely. The next year he 
again befieged it with {till greater forces, and 
was repulfed a fecond time: after which he 
had recourfe to a lefs dangerous method of 
ining hfs purpofe, viz. the building two 
rts, to block it up; and leaving a part of 
his army, under the command of fome 
nobles, in garrifon there, went back to 
London. This blockade would, in the end, 
have conftrained the earl of Meulant to for~ 
render his caftle, for want of neceffary pro~ 
vifions, if he had not been fpecdily ralieeed, 
by the help of the earl of Leicefter, his = 
er's 
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Book ther’s fon; who, cither by pretending an 


order from Stephen, whofe party he never 
had left, or by fome other artifice, not ex- 
plained in the hiftory of thofe times, caufed 
the two forts to be raifed. And yet this 
lord was eftcemed 2 maa of virtue! Perhaps, 
finding himfelf {ufpeéted, on his brother's 
account, and remembering the fate of Geof- 
fry de Magnavilla and other noblemen in 
Stephen's » who hed been facsificed ta 


’ fafpicion, he thought it neceffary to confult 


his own fafety, by keepii © power of 
his family, pd we fi Edegany part of it to 
be oppreffed. Indeed the general conduct 
of the king had been fuch, as loofened all 
the bonds of truth and fidelity : and there 
was 2 contagion in the fpirit of the times, 
which made men not afhamed of violating 
their faith, and gave to fraud anil treafon the 
teputation of prudence. 

Stephen would naturally have called the 
earl of Leicefter to ar account for this actions 
but he had other more important affairs on, 
his bands, particularly his n of crown 


V. Hontingd. ing Euftace. When that had faif®ttsshe re- 
Gert Chron, turned to the profecution of the war, and, 


3973 


after a fiege of fome weeks, made himfelf 
matter of the town and caftle of Newbury, 
This being accomplithed, he turned his 
arms againft Wallingford caftle, the chief 

» next to Rriftol, that now remained 
in the hands of his enemics, It could not 
be taken, but by famine; and scrapes 
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had conftruGed feveral forts round about it, Book L 
inci omy 


to block it-up. The principal of thefe, 
which he called the caftle of Craumers, was 
very ftrong; and he had left there a large 
garrifon, to reftrain that of Wallingford from 
making excurfions. The latter, however, 
were not fo entirely fhut up, but that they 
ftill_preferved a communication with the 
neighbouring country, by a bridge over the 
Thames, which ran clofe under the outward 
wall of the caftle, In order to cut off this 
paffage, and complete the blockade, Stephen 
erected a fort at the head of the oe 
which made it impoffible for the troops that 
defended the caftle either to go out for 
provifions, or receive any in; and reduced 
them, in a fhort time, to grievous want, 
Brien Fitz-comte, their governor, who was 
a perfon of high rank and confideration in 
the party, feeing their condition fo defpe- 
rate, found means to fend a meflage to Henry 
Plantagenet, defiring affiftance from him 
without delay, or permiffion to furrender 
the cae, to Stephen, That prince was 
much “difturbed upon receiving this meffage, 
and greatly perplexed what part to take. It 
was now the depth of winter, a feafon very 
wnfit for pafiing the fea; and, a worfe ob- 
ftacle to it was, that he had not yet made 

with the king of France. Neverthe- 

fs, 28 he apprehended the total difcor 

ment of his party in England, if he thould 
faffer a place of fuch importance to be loft, 


he 
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he determined to go over, trufting to the 
truce between him and that prince, which 
he eon iaree ay might foon vicldines 
to a peace, by being a little more i 

than’ he had hitherto been, in the pf 
But, while he was diligently preparing to 
execute this refolution, Lonis, informed by 
Euftace of what confequence it would be to 
detain him in Normandy at fuch a critical 
time, fent to return the hoftages, which he 
had received from him on account of the 
truce, and to take back thofe he had given: 
notifying thereby his intention of imme~ 
diately renewing the war. Henry- was now 
ander ftill greater difficulties in determining 
his condu€. To leave his dominions on the 
continent exhaufted of troops, when they 
were menaced with an inftant invafion from 
fo powerful a prince, he thought very im- 
prudent, and abfolutely repugnant to the 
maxims he hed learnt from his father and 
grandfather, always to prefer the conferva~ 
tion of prefent and certain poffeffions te the 
purfuit of uncertain hopes. At the fame 
time, his friends in En; defired Him to 
bring a great force to their aids; and to go 
with @ {mall one would expofe him to evi- 
dent danger, and might, pays hinder 
many from declaring in his favor, who 
would be willing to ‘} fo, if they fhould fee 
him attended by a numerous army. The 
conjuncture appeared to be decifive. Stephen 
was now in a ftate of hoftility with ye 

an 
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and his bithops, a circumftance of the higheft Book t. 
aarrel eT 


advan’ to his enemies; thet ie 

might be made up; Eugenius was old and 
likely to die gadia 7 Hs s another pope well 
difpofed to the houfe of Blois might be 

chofen. The archi: of Canterbu: 
would think himfelf fi and ill ufed, 
if Henry did not fupport him, but fuffered 
the power of the king to encreafe, when, in 
all probability, the whole tag 2 of it 
would be exerted in punifhing thofe, who 
had ventured to fet him and his fon at de- 
fiance. The bithop of Winchefter alfo 
would be obliged to return to the interefts 
of his brother, unlefs the part he had lately 
taken againft him, in the very important 
affair of his fon’s coronation, was juftified 
the courageous proceeding of Henry, 
lor was it only his friends among the clergy 
whom that prince was afraid to lofe, by 
neglecting this crifis. The earl of Chefter’s 
irrefolution was not to be fixed, but by his 
prefence in England; and, if he loft that 
poteat lord, he loft the chief fupport of his 
pay. The earls of Pembroke and Hert- 
would probably make their peace with 
Stephen, if they faw the affairs of that mor 
narch in a profperous ftate; and others 
would be deterred from declaring againit 
him, upon whofe aid the duke of Normandy 
knew he might count, if he could ftop the 
prefent courfe of Stephen’s fuccefs. Amon; 
thefe the earl of Leicefter was a principal 
objeet 
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Boek, obje@ of his hopes and attention: for that 

‘= nobleman had too much offended the king, 
hot to defire to take from him the power of 
being revenged: but he would not engage 
with Henry in his abfence, nor go any 

7 Po ths Lance a cpa he 

ould fee what rt he wou likely 
to find in tongue he party. The faffering 
Wallingford caftle to fall into the power of 
Stephen, would be an indelible ftain to the 
honor of Henry, and produce, not only fear 
and dejettion of fpirit, but coldnofs and 
alienation in all his adherents. 

Having well weighed ali thefe things, 
but chiefly confulting-his own magnanimity, 
and rather confidering what was moft honors 
able for him to do, than what was moft 
fafe, he. determined to go into England, 

A. D.1153 without lofing a moment of time. Yet, 
that he might not expofe his territories in 

France to any danger, during his abfence, 
Chron.Norm. he left behind him much the greater past 
ae Neabrig, of the forces, which he had intended to 
sfopr carry over with him, and embarked with « 
body of only three thoufand foot ahd a hun- 

dred and forty ‘knightss trufting Mat his 

refence would encou his to join 

im, and that he thould fication by 
almoft a general defection from Stephen 
He had a paffage more favorable, than, from 
the feafon of year, be could well expect, 
and landed very happily, it is not {aid 
where, but probably at, Wareham, ba 8 
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fixth day of January, eleven hundred and Bool 
fifty three. The king, 1 imagine, cither had no cov "Gane. 
fleet at that time, or had to guard fobaan.1153. 
the fea between England and Normandy, Neobeg. 
from an opinion, that Henry would Ht Han 
ftopped by the war renewed againft him in (ob ane, 18. 
France. etre Net 
As {oon as the arrival of that prince wae p. 667, 698, 

known, his mother's old friends, who had Ase. Were 
hot yet made their peace with Stephen, im- "3" 
mediately joined him: but they were fome~ 
what difheartened at his not having brought 
a preieenay: and thofe of the other party, 
who had given him hopes, that they would 
declare for him iohecae as he — land, 
fhrunk back from their ifes, when 
found that he was paca coral calf 
‘The bithops themfelves, who had been more 
eager than any others in calling him over, 
remained unadtive. A man of lefs refolution 
would have been intimidated and difcon- 
certed at this difappointed: but he, full of 
confidence, endeavoured to raife the fpirits 
of his friends by the alacrity of his own cou- 
tage, gnd, having called a council of war, 
told face: he thought their ftrength fuf+ 
ficient to win the crown for him, and deli+ 
ver themfelves from the Syreany, under 
which they groaned, though not another 
man should ftir to affift them: yet he did 
not queftion that they would prefently be 
joined by great numbers, if they acted with 
vigour» whereas, if they eee any 

pnp 
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§ ms of fear, mutt defpair of all 
siento He paidhorch by declaring, that 
he was refolved to undertake fome confider- 
able adtion, without lofs of times and defired 
them i advife prong Mane fhould acter 

in with; a6 were better acquaint 

he was, with the country. “Hlereu 

they unanimoufly gave him their opinion, that 
he fhould lay pik to Malmfbury ; a place 
which, if he could take it, would greatly 
facilitate the relieving of Wallingford, and 
which they hoped he might make him(felf 
mafter of, by a fudden attack, before the 
king could his forces together, This 
counfel pleafed him: heimmediately marched, 
effaulted the town, and took it, in a very 
fhort time, er with the caftle, except 
one tower, which being too ftrong to 
taken by affault, he blocked it up, with a 
defign of reducing it by famine, Stephen, 


“V. wares who had intelligence of his having pere 
toms utfopr® formed this fpirited aGion, almoft as foon ag 


he heard of his landing in England, was 
much alarmed. He made all the hatte he 
could to affemble his forces, and having 
formed 2 great army marched direétly to the 
enemy, and offered them battle. But Henry, 
who was much inferior to him in numberey 
kept himfelf’ clofe in his camp, which on 
one fide was defended by the walls of the 
town, and on the other by the river Avon ys 
continuing ftill the blockade of the tower of 
Malmibury, and avoiding to fight, anle& 

te Stephen 
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Stephen thould attack him ; which he could Book 


not do in fuch a poft, without extreme dif- 
advantage. That monarch, neverthelefs, de- 
termined to rifque it: for he found his army 
faffer much 4 the feverity of the cold, and 
apprehended that delay would ftrengthen the 
duke. He therefore advanced to the river, 
with a refolution to pafs it, though he faw 
the enemy all drawn up, in order of battle, 
on the oppofite bank. But, as he came on, 
there arofe a wintry ftorm, with violent 
fhowers of hail and fleet, which drove di- 
re@tly in the faces of his men, who, quite 
benumbed with the wet and cold, loft all 
ufe of their arms, all ftrength, and courage; 
while thofe of the duke, having the wind 
in their backs, and being much better thel- 
tered, fuffered little by it. The river was 
{welled by the rains and rendered impaffable; 
fo that Stephen, defpairing now of any fuc- 
cefs, and unable to hea the inclemency of 
the weather, which continued very bad, re- 
tired to London. 

This had great confequences in favor of the 
duke. Sgon.afterwards the tower of Malm{- 
bury was furrenderod: the earl of Leicefter 
declared for him: the countefs of Warwick, 
whofe hufband was then dying, delivered to 
him that caftle; and thirty other ftrong 
places, in different parts of the kingdom, 
were likewife yielded up. The people all 
believed that Heaven fought for him; a no-~ 
tion that did him much fervice. His force 

Vor. II, Q was 
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Bek’. was now fifficient to enable him to attempt 
fered the relieving of Wallingford, which obje& 
he had moft at heart: nor would it fuffer 
any longer delay; the garrifon being ready 
to perith with famine. He therefore marched 
thither, with all poffible expedition ; paffed 
unmolefted through the whole chain of forts, 
that Stephen had built round about it; and 
re-vidtualled the caftle: the garrifons of 
thofe places not daring to fally out, or give 
Vid.av€ores. any obftrudtion to his enterprife. Having 
situt. atfupra. accomplithed his purpofe, he proceeded to 
befiege the caftle of Craumers, the Arongeft 
of the forts abovementioned. Accordingly, 
he drew lines of circumvallation about it, and 
extended them from thence to Wallingford 
caftle, Thus he cut off all {upplies from the 
pee and effe€tually sie the fiege, 
¢ was making, from being difturbed by 
incurfions of the enemy's troops, out of the 
other fmaller forts. He had leifure to com- 
plete thefe works, before Stephen, who ftaid 
fome time at London to refreth and recruit 
his forces, was able again to take the"field. 
At laft that prince, having made. the utmoft 
efforts to collet his whole ftrength, marched 
towards Wallingford with an army more 
numerous than the duke’s. Many of the 
barons attended his ftandard, and among 
_ them the earl of Arundel, a man famous for 
his eloquence no lef than for his valor. Wit- 
liam of Ipres was likewife there, at the head 
of the mercencries, Foremoit of all, and 
muft 
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moft eager to fight, was Prince Euftace, BookL 
being fired, not only by the ardor of youth 
and great natural courage, but by ircay 
emulation againft Henry, the rival of all his 
pretenfions. Both had, from their infancy, 
been bred up in expectation of the kingdom 
of England ; both had been invefted with the 
dutchy of Normandy; both had married wives 
of the firft rank in Europe; their age was the 
fame; their valor equal : but in wifdom, in 
knowledge, in the decency and the dignity 
of his aviour, in all the virtues of civil 
life, Henry was vaftly {uperior to Euftace. 
As foon as the former had intelligence 
that the king was coming againit him, he 
made a fudden fally out of Wallingford caftle, 
and took by ftorm the fort at the head of the 
bridge, which Stephen had erected the year 
before. Having ia opened ‘to himielf a 
free paffage over the river, and a communi- 
cation to the caftle with the country on that 
fide, he threw down his lines, and marched 
out, with great alacrity, to meet the king Vid. acdores 
and give him battle. For, though inferior ‘** "Pm 
in numbeys, yet as the difparity was not 
very great, he thought it more prudent, as 
well as more for his honor, to brave the ene- 
my in the field, than to wait for him behind 
entrenchments; an army being much ftronger, 
by the fpirit, and confidence in its own valor, 
which fuch an animating condué infpires, 
than by the uncertain defence of ditches and 
ramparts. Nor yet did he totally raife the 
fiege he had formed, but left a fufficient 
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force tq continue the blockade of the cafile 


” of Craumers, till he thould return. He had 


not gone very far, when in the midft of a 
wide and open plain, he found Stephen en- 
camped, and pitched his own tents within a 
qu rir of a mile of him, preparing for a 
battle with all the eagernefs, that the defire 
of empire and glory could excite, in a brave 
and youthful heart, clate with fuccefs. Ste- 
pe alfo much wifhed to bring the conteft 
etween them to a fpeedy decifion: but, 
while he and Euftace were confulting with 
William of Ipres, in whofe affection they 
moft confided, and by whofe private advice 
they took all their meafures, the carl of 
Arundel, having affembled the Engli(h no- 
bility, and principal officers, fpoke to this 
effect. 
«< It is now above fixteen years, that, on 
*© a doubtful and difputed claim to the crown, 
«« the rage of civil war has almoft continu- 
*¢ ally infefted this kingdom. During this 
“« melancholy period how much blood has 
*« been thed! What devaftations and mifery 
«« have been brought on the people! The 
«© Jaws have loft ‘Beir force, the’ crown it’s 
** authority: licentioufhefs and impunity 
« have thaken all the foundations of public 
“ fecurity. This great and noble nation 
«« has been delivered a prey to the bafeft of 
** foreigners, the abominable {cum of Flan= 
«« ders, Brabant, and Bretagne, robbers ra~ 
* ther than foldiers, reftrained by no laws, 
3 « divine 
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divine or human, tied tono country, fub- 
ject to noprince, inftruments of all tyranny, 
violence, and oppreffion. At the fams 
time, our cruel neighbours, the Welth 
and the Scotch, calling themfelves allies 
or auxiliaries to the emprefs, but in reality 
enemies and deftro of England, have 
broken their bounds, ravaged our borders, 
and taken from us whole provinces, which 
we never can hope to recover, while, in- 
ftéad of employing our united force againft 
them, we continue thus madly, without 
any care of our publick fafety or national 
honor, to turn our fwords againft our own 
bofoms. What benefits have we gained to 
compenfate all thefe loffes, or what do we 
expect? When Matilda was miftrefs of 
the kingdom, though her power was not 
yet confirmed, in what manner did fhe 
govern? Did the not make even thofe of 
her own faction, and court, regret the 
king? Was not her pride more intolerable 
ftjli than his levity, her rapine than his 
profufenefs ? Were any years of his reign 
fo grievous to the people, fo offenfive to 
the nobles, as the firft days of her’s? 
When the was driven out, did Stephen 
correct his former bad conduct? Did he 
difmils his odious foreign favorite? Did 
he difcharge his lawlefs forcign hirelings, 
who had fo long been the fcourge and the 
reproach of England? Have not they 
lived ever fince upon free quarter, by 

Q..3 « plun- 
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«¢ plundering our houfes and burning ous 
* Cities? And now, to complete our mife~ 
« ries, anew army of foreigners, Angevins, 
«¢ Gafcons, Poictevins, I know not who, are 
** come over with Henry Plantagenct, the 
«+ fon of Matilda; and many more, no doubt 
«© will be called to affift him, as foon as ever 
“« his affairs abroad will permit ; by whofe 
*« help, if he be victorious, England muft 
“© pay the price of their fervices: our lands, 
«« our honors, muft be the hire of thefe ra- 
«* paciaus invaders. But fuppofe we thould 
«« have the fortune to conquer for Stephen, 
«* what will be the confequence? wil vic- 
tory teach him moderation? Will he learn 
from fecurity that regard to our liberties, 
which he could not learn fiom danger? 
Alas! the only fruit of our good fuccefs 
will be this; the eftates re earl of 
Leicefter and others of our countrymen, 
who have now quitted the party of the 
king, will be forfeited ; and new confif- 
cations will accrue to William of Ipres. 
«* But let us not hope, that, be our vic- 
tory ever fo complete, it wilk give any 
lafting to this kingdom. Should 
Henty Ril in this battle, there are two 
other brothers, to fucceed to his claim, 
and fupport his faction, perhaps with lefs 
merit, at certainly with as much ambi~ 
tion as he. What fhall we do then to 
free ourfelves from all thefe misfortunes? 
—Let us prefer the intereft of our country 
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to that of our party, and to all thofe paf- 
fions, which are apt, in civil diffentions, 
to inflame zeal into madnefs, and render 
men the blind inftruments of thofe very 
evils, which they fight to avoid. Let us 
prevent all the crimes and all the horrors 
that attend a war of this kind, in which 
conquett itfelf is full of calamity, and our 
moft happy victories deferve to be cele~ 
brated only by tears. Nature herfelf is 
difmayed, and fhrinks back from a com- 
bat, where every blow that we ftrike may 
murder a friend, a relation, a parent. Let 
us hearken to her voice, which commands 
us to refrain from that guilt. Is there 
one of us here, who would not think it 
a happy and glorious act, to fave the life 
of one of his countrymen? What a felicity 
then, and what a glory, muft it be to us 
all, if we fave the lives of thoufands of 
Englifhmen, that muft otherwife fall in 
this battle, and in many other battles, 
which, hereafter, may be fought on this 
quarrel? It is in our power to do fo—It 
is jn gur power to end the controverfy, 
both fafcly and honorably ;_ by an amicable 
agreement; not by the fword. Stcphen 
may enjoy the royal dignity for his life, 
and the fucceffion may be fecured to the 
young duke of Normandy, with fuch a 
prefent rank in the ftate, as befits the heir 
of the crown. Even the bittereft encmies 
of the king muft acknowledge, that he is 
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valiant, generous, and good-natured: his 
warmeft friends cannot deny, that he has 
a great deal of rafhnefs and indifcretion. 
Both may therefore conclude, that he 
fhould not be deprived of the royal autho- 
rity, but that he ought to be reftrained 
from a further abufe of it; which can be 
done by no means, fo certain and effectual, 
as what I propofe: for thus his power 
will be tempered, by the prefence, the 
counfels, and influence of Prince Henry; 
who, from his own intereft in the weal of 
the kingdom, which he is to inherit, will 
always have a right to interpofe his advice, 
and even his authority, if it be neceffary, 
againft any future violations of our liber~ 
ties; and to procure an effectual redrefs 
of our grievances, which we have hitherto 
fought in vain. If all the Englith in both 
armies unite, as I hope that they may, 
in this plan of pacification, they will be 
able to give the law to the foreigners, and 
oblige both the king and the duke to con- 
fent to it. This will f{ecure the pudlick 
tranquillity, and leave no fecret {tings of 
refentment, to rankle in the hearts of a 
faffering party, and produce future dif- 
turbances. As there will be no triumph, 
no infolence, no exclufive right to favor, 
on either fide, there can be no fhame, no 
anger, no uncafy defire of change. It will 
be the work of the whole nation ; and all 
muit with to fupport what all have efta~ 
€*° blithed, 
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* blithed. The fons of Stephen indeed may 
*€ endeavour to oppofe it: but their efforts 
«© will be fruitlefs, and muft end very foon, 
“ cither in their fubmiffion, or their ruin. 
““ Nor have they any reafonable caufe to 
“ complain. Their father himfelf did not 
** come to the crown by hereditary right. 
«* He was elected in preference to a woman 
** and an infant, who were deemed not to 
«¢ be capable of ruling a kingdom. By that 
“ eleGtion our allegiance is bound to him 
* during his life: but neither that bond, 
** nor the reafon for which we chofe him, 
*© will hold, as to the choice of a fucceffor. 
Henry Plantagenet is now grown up to an 
age of maturity, and every way qualified 
“to fucceed to the crown. He is the 
grandfon of a king whofe memory is dear 
to us, and the neareft beir male to him in 
the cour fe of defeent: he appears to re- 
femble him in all his good qualities, and 
to be worthy to reign over the Normans 
and Englith, whofe nobleft blood, united, 
enfiches his veins. Normandy has already 
fubmitted to him with pleafure. Why 
fhould we now divide that dutchy from 
England, when it is fo greatly the intereft 
of our nobility to keep them always con- 
nected ? If we had no other inducement 
to make us defire a reconciliation between 
« him and Stephen, this would be fufficient. 
© Our eftates in both countries will by that 
f€ means be fecured, which otherwile we 
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muft forfeit, in the one, or the other, 
while Henry remains poffefled of Nor- 
mandy: and it will not be an eafy matter 
to drive him from thence, even though 
we fhould compe! him to retire from Eng- 
land. But, by amicably compounding his 
a with Stephen, we thal] maintain 
our interefts, private and publick, His 
greatnefs abroad will encreafe the power 
of this kingdom: it will make us refpect- 
able and formidable to France: England 
will be the head of all thofe ample domi- 
nions, which extends from the Britith 
ocean to the Pyrenean mountains. By 
governing, in his youth, fo many different 
ftates, he will learn to govern us, and 
come to the crown, after the deceafe of 
king Stephen, accomplifhed in all the arts 
of good policy. His mother has wiltogly 
refigned to him her pretenfions, or rather 
fhe acknowledges that his are fuperior : 
we therefore can have nothing to appre- 
hend on that fide, In every view, our 
peace, our fafety, the repofe of out con- 
{ciences, the quiet and happinefs of our 
pofterity will be firmly, eftablifhed by the 
means I propofe. Let Stephen continue 
to wear the crown that we gave him, as 
long as he lives; but after his death let it 
defcend to that prince, who alone can put- 
an end to our unhappy divifions. If you 
approve my advice, and will empower me 
to treat in your names, I will imme- 
« diately 
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* diately con ur defires to the king and Book I. 
* the duke.” " : : 
The carl of Arundel undoubtedly acted in Vide ssBores 
concert with the principal men in both ar-“™“*""P™ 
mies. His fpeech was received with great 
applaufe. The impreffion it made upon the 
nobles and gentry was foon communicated 
to the foldiers, and produced in their minds 
a fudden change. Thofe, who before had 
been the moft ardent to fight, now threw 
down their arms, and loudly declared their 
withes for a peace, on the foundations which 
the earl had marked out. Seeing thefe good 
difpofitions fo general in them, and being 
fare of 2 fupport from the moft powerful 
barons, he propofed it to the king with a 
tone of authority, rather than of counfel. 
William of Ipres and his troops, furprifed 
at this novelty, inferior in numbers to the 
Englith of their own party, and apprehend- 
ing 2 jundtion of the two armies, ftood in 
fufpenfe and filence, looking on the king, and 
waiting his orders. Aftonifhment, rage, and * 
indignation choaked up the fpeech of Eu- 
ftace. Stephen, amazed, confounded, inti- 
midated, after fome paufe and confli& in his 
mind, yielded to an immediate ceffation of 
arms, and to a conference with the duke, in 
order to a treaty, which he was fure would 
end in nothing, but lofs and difhonor to him- 
felf and his family. 
The earl of Arundel then propofed to the 
duke and his army what he had oes 
Ie 
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Book |. the king: but, in order to fecure the fuccefs 
of his bufinefs, he had fent before him fome 
monks and other ecclefiafticks, to negociate, 
in private, with the Englifh nobility there, 

‘Vide mores and difpofe them to back his propofal. He 
eau tops bad, himéelf, a fecret intelligence with fome 
of the greateft, and knew that the meafure 
‘was agreeable to them, and would be ftrongly 
fupported by their concurrence. The duke 
at firft was very averfe to it, and refolved to 
ain of lofe all, as the fortune of war fhould 
cide: for Stephen, being yet under fifty 
years old, and of a vigorous and hale confti- 
tution, might live many years: and there- 
fore to grant fo long a term to a reign, 
which Henry thought an unjuft and violent 
ufurpation, feemed to him very hard. Nor 
could his ftrong fenfe and clear judgment be 
perfuaded to believe, that any fincere or laft~ 
ing peace would be procured by this means, 
But fearing to be abandoned by ali his Eng- 
lith friends, whom the earl of Arundel’s clo- 
* quence, and fecret intrigues, had regdered 
unanimous in defiring a treaty, he at laft was 
induced, though with the utmoft retuctance, 
to confent to the interview, which the king 
had agreed to, within a little diftance from 
their two camps. They met upon the op- 
pofite banks of the Thames, which there is 
very narrow, and conferred together, a long 
time, without any attendants. 
It is faid, that they mutually complained 
to each other of the treachery of the barons, 
and 
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and of their infolence in prefuming to dictate Book 1. 
fach terms to their ~ ron ne a 

fed is unknown; but without 
sear om agreement; only Ppt fafpen- 
fion of arms having been fettled between 
them, which, not entirely to oppofe the de- 
fires of his friends, Henry had yielded to, 
on this advantageous and honorablecondition, 
that the king himfelf thould demolith the 
caftle of Craumers. 

The greateft obftacle to a e was prince 
Euftace. He, who had a fpirit as high as 
his birth and pretenfions, faw himfelf, if 
this plan fhould take effe&, reduced to the 
ob{curity of a private condition ; or, at beft, 
to the two earldoms of Boulogne and Mor- 
tagne ; after having loft the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, and the kingdom of England. Such 
adegradation appeared to htm the worft of 
evils; and refentment having inflamed his 
natural courage to a difregard of all danger, 
without knowing well by what methods to 
oppofe it, he abfolutely determined not to 
fubmit to it. At his father’s return from Gerv. ut fo 
the conference, he upbraided him bitterly, b™ 
for having had the abjeé& complaifance to 
treat with his enemy, according to the dic- 
tates of his mutinous fubjects. He told 
him, “ that, by liftening to fuch a propofal, 
« he would facrifice, not only his fon, but 
« himfelf, to 2 vain fhadow of peace, and 
** to the mere name of royalty, deprived of 

all it’s power and majefty : that a faccef- 
* for 
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© for forced upon him, {fo injurioufly to his 
‘© family, and to his royal dignity, would 
* be, in reality, his mafter and king: that 
** it would have been better to have died, 
«¢ with his fword in his hand, at the head 
«* of his foreign troops, who were ftill 
«« faithful to him, than have timidly fub- 
«« mitted to fuch an indignity: that, for 
«* his own part, he protefted againft this 
“© treaty, and would make no peace with 
“« Henry, while he could get an arm to 
“¢ ftrike for him, in England, or in France: 
“* nor would he ftay any longer, to be a 
«« witnefs of the weaknefs and fervitude of 
«« his father.” Having thus vented his in- 
dignation he broke away fuddenly, without 
deigning even to wait for any reply ; and 
taking along with him the knights of his 
houthold, and 411 who were particularly at- 
tached to his perfon, repaired to Cambridge. 
He ftaid there fome time, and found means 
to draw together, beneath his own ftandard, 
feveral perfons of defperate fortunes and 
minds, to whom civil war was a benefit and 
a fecurity, defigning, with their affiftance, 
to att for himfelf, and render the propofed 
accommodation more difficult. 

The ceffation of arms, agreed to between 
Stephen and Henry, being expired, the war 
was renewed, though not with great alacrity 
on cither fide, as the negotiations for peace 
were ftill carried on, and the leading men, 
in both parties, concurred very zealoufly to 

promote 
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their fuccefs. Adetachmentof the Bok 
ing’s troops, commanded by William de ys Fetiage 
Gnecy, ere of Deford. by the brave Chroa.Norm, 
William Martel, and by Richard de Lucy, Newbrisesés 
coming to make an incurfion into the coun- tupri, . 
try poffeffed by Henry, he put himfelf at 
the head of a body of forces fent to his af- 
fiftance by fome of the bithops, met this 
party on their way, attacked and defeated 
them, took twenty knights, and purfued 
the reft as far as Oxford. After this ac- 
tion, his light-armed troops over-ran and 
pillaged the country. At their return to his 
camp, they brought in a great booty: but 
he commanded it all to be reftored to the 
perfons from whom it was taken, faying, I¢ 
was not to plunder the people, but to deliver 
them from the rapine of the great, that be 
came into England: words of more ufe to 
him than many fuch victories, and which he 
moft effectually and honorably fulfilled, dur 
ing the whole courfe of his fucceeding reign. 
Nor did he only gain the commons. Many 
of thé nobility, one after another, forfook 
Stephen's party, and came over to hiss even 
fome, who had been, hitherto, moft averfe 
tp his caufe: but all were defirous of a 
treaty on the terms the earl of Arundel had 
ropofed. Neverthelefs the {pirit of the 
ing, awakened by the reproaches of a fon 
whom he loved, appeared to be now deter- 
mined againft the conclufion of an accom- 
modation, fo ignominiaus to himfelf, and fo 
ruinous 
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Book. ruinous to his family : in which difpofitions 
“ea he attacked the carl of Norfolk, who had 


declared for the duke; and laid cloie fiege 
to Ipfwich caftle. Henry, to draw him 
away from that enterprife, befieged the town 
of Stamford, which he took in a few days, 
and invefted the caftle. The garrifon there 
fent notice to the king, that, if, by a cer- 
tain time, he did not relieve them, they 
muft be obliged to yield it up. But he re- 
fafed, either to come to them, or fend any 
faccours : upon which anfwer they delivered 
the caftle to Henry, who marched from 
thence, to raife the fiege of Ipfwich caftle. 
He had not got far, upon his road to that 
fortrefs, when he received the news of it's 
having capitulated; a lofs which he felt 
with fome regret, though certainly with 
much lefs than fuch a misfortune would 
have caufed, if the place had belonged to a 
more determined friend; the eart of Nor- 
folk being one in whofe fidelity neither party 
could put any truft, Henry did not attempt 
to recover it from the king, but tarned 
northwards again, and came before Not~ 
tingham, which he took by ftorm, and thus 
kept up the reputation of his arms, which 
profpered in all parts where he acted himfelf: 
but Nottingham caftle being exceedingly 
ftrong, both by nature and art, he would 
not engage himfelf, at this time, in the fiege 
of it; nor did he form after this any enter- 
prife; an event having happened during the 

courfe 
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courfe of thefe actions, which made fuch Book L 
operations Icfs neceflary, and greatly facili. “V8 
tated the treaty begun on the earl of Arun~ 
del’s plan. 


Euftace, who iad collected 4 force fuffi- Gerv, gt fe. 
cient to take the field, marched ont from Pb ass, 
Cambridge, a little before the fealt of St. Nobdg. y 
Laurence, intending to join the king, his fa~ fopra, 
ther, at Ipfwich; or to attempt fomethin 
himfelf againft the earl of Norfolk, whofe 
power in thofe countries ftill continued very 

it. When he came to St. Edmond's-bury, 

¢ demanded of the monks, belonging to 
that convent, a fum of money for his ment 
but not obtaining any from them, he fell into 
a furious rage, and inftantly leaving their 
houfe, commanded his foldiers, who were 
in want of fabfiftence, to cut down the ripe 
‘corn all round the town, icularly what 
belonged to the abbey, and bring it into hig 
camp. He had fcarce feen this order execu- 
ted, when he was feized with a burning fe- 
ver and frenzy, of which he died in a thort 
time. It may well be prefumed, that his dif- 
temper proceeded from the violent agitation 
his mind had been in, and from the heat of 
the weather at that feafon of the yeay: but 
the monke did not fail to fappofe it it wag 
ajudgmentof heaven upon him, forhaying fa- 
crilegioufly plundered their fields. He wasof 3 
charadter to make his lofs regretted by none, 
who had any real concern for the good of the 
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Bok publick. Yethisnaturewasnot utterly voidaf 
tr al] virtues; but it was miferably depraved by 
a bad education. He hed been bred, even 
= his cradle, rage - licentiow fnekk, 
cruelty, and impiety of a long civil war; 
without proper caro, in thafe to whove tuition 
his youth was committed, to preferve him 
from the contagion of fuch pettilent times, 
by oppofing goud inftruGtions to evil exam- 
les. As he grew up, he became diffolute, 
V, Johan. Se. fierce, and intraftable. A low tafte of plea~ 
r4. Fohewne: fure carried him into mean compeny: fo 
Calum, that he wasted a great part of his time with 
jv.c.18 buffoons, and all the fcum of a loofe court or 
diforderly camp; which vile fociety debaftd 
Get. Seph. his mind, and corrupted his heart. Other- 
Reg-P-973 wife he might have becn capable of doing 
ae great things: for he poffeffed, with the ac- 
tivity, and courage of his father, a more de- 
termined refolution; and difcovered, in the 
earlieft bloom of his youth, fuch talents 
for war, as gained the admiration even of the 
oldeft commanders. To his friends he was 
affable, courteous, and liberal; but his 
bounty was too often extended to perfons, 
jobas. Saritt, Whofe only merit was ferving his vices. Up- 
ee’ on the whole, he feemsd made to perpetuate 
* the mifchiefs, that England endured under 
the reign of his father, and perhaps to en- 

creafe them. 

His death removed the greateft impedi- 
ment to the peace of the kingdom; and the 
fettlement of it was advanced, in a lower de- 

grec, 
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that of his deaneft friend, the young Book 1. 
yp Sper beaks who alfo died, in the “7 
fame week, of a fever. Stephen had given v. Jorval.p 
that Jord the earldom of Huntingdon, upon 975: #19 
the deceafe of Heary prince of Scotland, not 
long before; and his apprehenfion that the 
duke would reftore it to Malcolm, the eldeft 
fonof that prince, made himvery averfetoany 
reconciliation between him and the king. 
Another caufe, that might render him im- 
year to the duke, was a grant which the 
jatter had made to the earl of Chefter of fome 
of his poffeffions, if he did not take part with 
him in the war sgainft Stephen. Nothing 
dhews more the fpirit of the times and the 
charaéter of the carl of Chefter, than the 
manner in which he had treated with the 
duke, when that pos came to England. 
Notwithftanding the bitter rancour of his 
hheart againft Stephen, and the engagements 
he had taken with Henry in Scotland, he V. Dogiale'y 
did not declare for the latter, till by a cove- Baron. p. 391 
nant in the form of a charter, he had granted bolt 
to hinf the city and county of Stafford, Not- oth. Cotton, 
tinghameaftle, Derby, and Mansfield, with st Rymers 
many great baronies. Of thefe grants fome yol.i. p14, 
were abfolute, and others conditional, if the 
perfons, by whom they were poffefled at 
that time, would not join with the duke. 
For fach was the miferable ftate of the king- 
dom in this inteftine war. The barons on 
either fide were equally treated as rebels by 
the oppofite party. Befides what was given 
Ra te 
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to the earl of Chefter himfelf, Henry pro- 
mifed to give to fix of his vaffal barons, lands 
of one hundred pounds annual value to each 
out of the eftates he fhould gain from his 
enemies. Thefe were high terms; one hun- 
dred pounds in thofe days being equivalent, 
at leaft, to fifteen hundred at prefent: but 
the power of the earl was fo great, that Hen- 
ry could hardly buy him at too dear a price: 
and as he formerly had fold his allegiance, 
both to Stephen and Matilda, fo he now bar+ 
gained for it, a third time, with the duke, 
and at every fale raifed the price. But he ap+ 
prehended that thefe grants would be re+ 
voked and annulled, if the earl of Arundel’s 
propofal fhould be accepted. He-therefore 
withed to obftru& theconclufion of the treaty, 
or at leaft to maintain his own power inde- 
pendent on either prince, by acting feparatel 
and only for himfelf; hoping that bo! 
would be conftrained, by hie conduét, to 
grant him any conditions, that he might not 
be an objtacle to the peace of the kingdom, 
which could not be tolerably fettled without 
his concurrence. But, while he was purfu- 
ing this plan, he was poifoned by William de 
Peverel, whofe lands Henry had granted to 
him in the abovementioned charter, uni/i, 
as the words of that deed exprefs it, Wilkam 
could acquit bine Of bis wickednefs and treafon, 
ve Jair tryal, in a court of juice. What 
¢ nature of his treafon was, we are not in- 
formed; but it muft certainly at ei 
me-~ 
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hering to the of Stephen; perhaps an 
arene eainh toe life of the sf to ehom 
he was a vaffal. His guilty confcience durit 
not abide a legal decifion, but prompted him 
to take this villainous method of preferving 
his lands: for there was no kind of wicked- 
nefs, into which the great profligacy of thofe 
Jawlefs times did not draw even gentlemen of 
birth and diftinétion. Among the many evils 
that attend on civil war, one of the worft is 
the univerfal corruption of manners, the 
hardnefs of heart, and familiarity with the 
moitt horrid crimes, which it feldom fails to 
produce. The power of government being 
Joft, all the bonds of fociety are quickly dif- 
folved; the paffions of men become the rules 
of their actions; and fear itfelf makes them 
flagitious and crucl. Some virtues indeed, 
which would otherwife be concealed, may 
be called out into action by fuch commo- 
tions: but even thefe are often forced to ac- 
commodate themfelves to the fpirit of the 
times, further than the ftrict rules of inte- 
gtity would allow in any other circumitances: 
fo that nothing can be more pernicious to the 
morals of a nation than civil war, except 
that defpotifm which turns even the power 
of government to the deftruGtion of virtue. 
The earl of. Chefter being thus taken off, 
immediately after the death of the earl of 
Northampton, and of Prince Euftace, there 
remained no other to oppofe the earl of- 
2 R 3 Arundel’s 
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Book Arundel’sfcheme. The defire of quiet, and 
a relief from the miferies they had {effered fo 
long, was enough to recommend it to the 
boty of the people, who generally look na 
further in matters of ftate, than to their pre~ 
fent eafe and ity. But fome of the 
nobles and bithops had other views, of a 

W.Nasisgd.a more refined policy. The entire defeat, 

& 427-8 9% either of Stephen, or Henry, they thought 
would render the conqueror a more abfolute 
mafter of them and the kingdom, than they 
defired: whereas, fo Jong as one of them 
was afraid of the other, and the royal au- 
thority was divided between them, it could 
not be vigoroufly exerted by either; but each 
muft be forced to depend upon his faction. 

A.D. 1153. Thus they propofed to govern both, and pre- 
vent any punifhment of former offences, 
which se of them had abundant reafon to 
fear, or any controul upon their future be« 
haviour, which certainly they were little dif- 
pofed to endure. The bithop of Winchetter 
acted wholly upon this fyftem. ‘ 

Uf the abilities of that prelate had not been 
very great, his frequent change of party muft 
have deftroyed his credit and influence: but 
he managed fo fkilfully, that, which way 
foever his own intereft led him, he feemed. 
only to follow that of the church. A con- 
ftant pretence of zeal for the caufe of reli+ 
gion excufed and fanétified his ambition, his 
treachery, his frequent breach of the moft 
Solemn oaths and all the obligations of duty 

or 
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or natare. He had indeed, for fome time Bock 1. 
pe been under a cloud, and much humbled ““Y~ 

yy the mortificatioas he had received from 
the enmity of Eugenius the Third: but the 
death of that pentiff, which happened in this 
year, having delivered him from that perfe- 
cution, the archbithop of Canterbury was 
obliged to admit him into a participation of 
all ecclefiaftical power in the kingdom. The 
fagacity, fubtilty, and vigour of his mind, 
with the advan of his high birth and 
great riches, gave him fach an influence over 
the clergy, and by them over the people, 
that, fo long as the two parties were evenly 
balanced, he was able to dictate to both. It 
was therefore his intereft to keep them in 
that ftate, and to hinder a decifion, which 
would make cither the king, or Henry, his 
mafter; efpecially, as he caufe to ap- 
prehend the refentment of cach of thofe 
princes, for his paft behaviour, There is 
good reafon to think that the earl of Arun- 
del’s fcheme was projeéted by him: fince 
one can hardly account, upon any other mo- 
tive, for his having oppofed the crowning of 
his nephew, or taking fo ative a part, as we 
find that he did, in negociating this 5 el 
ment, The archbifhop of Canterbury, like- v. Ger. 
we jome with him, and the earl of Arun- Chr'n. etDi- 
del feems to have left the condué of it en-415;, 
tirely to them: for they alone are mentioned, H Hontingd. 
as mediators, on this occafion, between the £77", 49, 
two princes, and, if we may judge by one comtis. per j . 
of the articles impofed upon Henry, the. Hsss® 
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Bock I. bithop of Winchefter had the chief manage- 
Nawigets, caent et the treaty in his own hands. The 
Liege main difficulty of it confifted in fettling what 

fhare of prefent power fhould be allowed to. 
the duke in the government of the kingdom: 
for, in reality, there remained none about 
the fucceffion; William, the only legitimate 
fon of Stephen then living, not being fup- 
ported, as his brother had been, by an athinity 
with the king of France, nor having the 
fame invincible courage, defperately to oppofe 
fuch an accommodation, and keep up the 
drooping {pirit of his father, The queen, 
who would have been grieved to fee her pof- 
tetity deprived of the crown, and might, by 
her magnanimity, have animated her hufband, 
had died before Euftace; and Stephen, in 
loofing her, had loft no little part of his 
firength: for the had been generally beloved 
by'the people. His mind, oppreffed and de- 
jected with forrow for her death, fought pre- 
fent cafe, and would not facrifice this to the 
future greatnefs of his family, which the 
young man, who now remained the fole heir of 
that family, was unfit to maintains He there- 
fore coniented that Henry fhould be acknow- 
ledged.as heir to the crown, with certain ftipu- 
lations in favor of William; but thought that 
admitting him, by theconditions ofatreaty,toa 
thare of the government in his own life-time, 
‘was in effect to depofe himfelf. And certainly 
he would have aéted with mach better fenfe, 
if he had firmly perfevered in refufing that 
point, which was, in truth, improper to be 
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granted ; any divifion of the royal authority Book L. 


being a dangerous weakening of government, 
aod Seba productive of F dioo, diforder, 
and difcord. But Henry would not be con- 
tented with the profpect of a crown in rever- 
fion, and judged, very prudently, that, even 
in order to fecure to himfelf that reverfion, 
it was neceflary to infift on fome prefent 
authority, and not leave the entire direc- 
tion of the kingdom, which he was to in- 
herit, in an enemy’s hands. Nor did the 
mere fettlement of the fucceffion on him, 
after the death of the king, anfwer the pur- 
pofe of thofe who managed this treaty. ‘The 
Impofibi'ity of adiufting an article of fo de- 
licate and important a nature, in fuch a man- 
ner as to fatisfy both the king and the duke, 
retarded the conclufion of the peace for fome 
months after the death of Prince Euftace: 
but at lat, being overcome by his brother's 
perfuafions, and fearing to be left by all his 
nobility, Stephen confented to accept fuch 
terms, as that prelate was able or willing 
to gain for him; and Henry, having weighcd 
the fold advantages, which he was fure to 
obtain by this agreement, againft the doubt- 
ful fuccefs of a war, to which he faw his 
friends averfe, agreed not unwillingly, or, at 
leaft with no appearance of difcontent, to 
what was propofed, All being previoufly 
fettled between them, a great council was 
fummoned, dy writs from both, to meet them 
at Winchefter, about the end of November, in 


the year eleven hundred and fifty three, but 4, 1, rr54, 
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robably by the management of the bithop 
¢ Wincheher, to keep the treaty more in 
his own hands) the meeting was chiefly 
compofed of ecclefiaftics, In this imperfee& 
liament a convention was made, between 
the two princes, upon the foundation of the 
earl of Arundel’s plan; which being con= 
firmed by the affent, and even by the oatha 
of all prefent, the king and duke went to- 
gether to London, amidft the acclamationa 
of the people, that feemed to be equally paid 
to both; but in reality Henry triumphed, and 
Stephen was led captive. Yet, as the pro-~ 
ceedings at Winchefter might well have en 
queftioned, becaufe that affembly was little 
better than a fynod of churchmen, a more 
regular parliament was foon afterwards fum~ 
moned, to mect the king and the duke at 
Oxford, where what had been fettled in the 
other was confirmed. We have among our 
records the charter, or declaration, by which 
Stephen notified to all his fubjects the agree-~ 
ment he had concluded with the duke ; and 
it is witneffed by all the Englith bithops, with 
fome of the principal noblemen of each fac~ 
tion. He there fays, that be bad confiituted 
Henry, duke of Normandy, bis fucceffor in the 
Hing of rea and bis beir by hereditary 
right 3 and given and confirmed the faid 
kingdom to bin and bis beirs. ‘That, in return 
for the enor fo done him, and for the donation 
and confirmation fo made to him, the duke had 
done homage to him (the king) and had fworn 
that he would be faithful to him, and ys 
is 
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his life and honot to the utmioft of his Bokl 


power, accordieg to the agreement contained 
in this charter. And he {the king) had re- 
ciprocally {worn to the duke, that he would 
defend his life and honor, to the utmoft of 
his power, and maintain him, in all refpects, 
and againit ajl men, cs bis fon and beir. 
Upon thefe claufes it is obfervable, that 
there is, in the wording of them, a remark- 
able care to avoid an acknowledgment of 
any fuch title to the crown in the duke, as 
would have impeached that of Stephen. Hie 
ight of fucceftion is grounded upon a kind 
oO adoption of him made by that king; and 
the kingdom is declared to be given and con- 
firmed to him and his heirs, not in virtue of 
his birth, but as in confequence of the yo= 
luntary ag and donation of Stephen, who 
confiitutes him bis beir, and confiders him as 
bis fon. The word confirmed may fecm in- 
deed to contain fome intimation of a right 
prior to this aét; but it ftands fo connected 
with others that imply a contrary fenfe, as 
not eafily to admit of fach a conftruction. 
‘There: was certainly 2 deal of art in 
this method to ele over what Stephen 
‘was conftrained to fubmit to, and fave his 
pale as far as appearances and fictions could 
ve it, - 


The charter, or declaration, goes on to 
fay, that William, Stephen’s fon, had done 
homage to Henry and {worn fealty to him i 

an 
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Bock 1. and that he, in return, had granted to that 


prince all the honors and lands, in England, 
or Normandy, or any other country, which 
his father had enjoyed before he was king; 
or which he himfelf had acquired by his 
marriage with the daughter and heirefs of 
the late earl of S 3 or which his father 
had given him fince he came to the crown: 
all which he was to hold immediately of 
the duke, with fome refervations to the 
rights of other perfons, as {pecified in the 
charter. And, further to confirm the favor 
and affettion of the hing to the duke, fome ad 
ditional honors and lands were granted by 
the latter to William. It is alfo declared, 
that the duke had confirmed all grants, or 
anor made by the king to the church: 
that fach earls or barons of the duke’s party, 
as had never done homage before to Stephen, 
did it now, and {wore fealty to him, under 
the limitations contained in the prefent con- 
ventions between the two princes: and that 
thofe of the faid party, who had done ho- 
mage to him before, took a new oath of 
fealty to him, as their liege lord, and {wore, 
that, in cafe the duke fhould ever violate 
the agreement then made, they would en-~ 
tirely quit his fervice, till he had corrected 
fuch errors or faults in his conduc. 


On this claufe it may be obferved, that 
thofe earls or barons, who bad never done bo- 
mage te Stephen, were probably the ~~ of 

ome 
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fome who had died in the fervice of Matilda Book 1. 


during the courfe of the war; fuch as the 
earls of Glocefter and Hereford. For it ap~ 
pears, that, when Stephen granted his char~ 
ter at Oxford, all the barons of England did 
homage to him; as I have already related + 
but, as the civil war lafted long, there might 
be many to whom honors and lands had des 
fcended during the courfe of it, who, being 
engaged with Matilda, and therefore not 
acknowledging Stephen as king, had taker 
no oaths to him before this agreement; and 
the words of this declaration exprefs, that 
it was in confderation of the honor dane by 
bim to Henry their Jord that they now became 
his vaffals. Iunderftand, from what follows, 
that téefé perfons alfo fwore, that, if the 
duke thould ever break his engagements, they 
would not fland by him, unlefs upon his 
amendment. 


The declaration fays further, that the 
king’s fon would, in like manner, by the ad-~ 
vice’of the holy church, withhold from the 
duke the .fervice, which, as his vaffal, he 
was bound to perform to him, if he fhould 
depart from what he had there promifed : 
and that the earls and barons of the king’s 
party had done Hege homage to the duke, 
faving the fidelity they owed to the king, 
as long as he fhould live and hold the king- 
“dom, under the fame condition, with refpect 
to the faving clawfe, viz. that if he, the 


king, 
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king, dhonld ever break his engagements, 
they would all ceafe to ferve him, till fuch 
ums as he had eoprrected his errors or 

alts. 

Proper focurities were piven to the duke, 
that the forts of the kingdom {hauld be de~ 
— yy ‘= him after te —_ aoe 

ing : to ad jointly, agai 
mae crencay of the cafties and forts be~ 
longing to she crown, who thould prove 
sontumadious or rebellious againft them. 

The aschbifhops, bifhops, and abbats of 
England, by the command of the king, 
{wore fealty to the duke: and it was agreed 
that all others, who thauld, fram that time 
forwards, be made bithops or abbots, should 
repaid aR the er — The arch- 

ifhops and bifhaps of cither party took 
spon thenfilres to reftrain and peal by 
ecclefiaftical cenfures, the king, or the duke, 
if cither of them fhould violate the afore- 
faid conventions; for the performance of 
which, the mother cf the duke, hie wife, 
and his brothers, were alfo to engages and 
‘together with them, as many more of hig 
relations or friends, as could be prevailed 
upon to pledge themfelves for him. 

Laftly, the king declares, that he would 
a& in affairs of the ape by the ad- 
vice of the duke; but would exercife royal 
juttice in the whole realm of England, as well 
in that part of it which belonged to the duke, as 
in that which belonged to bimfelf. sitcts 
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_Thefe lat words do not mean that the Bokl 


was divided between Stephen and 

Henrys no mention being made of fuch a 
partition in any ancient writer, nor in any 
other article of this declaration: but they 
mutft be underftood to fignify fuch parts of 
the kingdom as were in the power of the 
king or the duke, by being in the hands of 
their friends and adherents. It is remark~ 
able that no change was permitted to be 
made by either prince, in the | puaponiong of 
the counties, of the cities, of the towns, or 
of any ftrong ea; but it was ftipulated 
in the treaty, that all fhould be left as they 
were before it was made, only under obli- 
gations of fealty to both : fo that the firength 
of the two faGions continued unaltered 
and Henry’s party being the ftronger, he 
was, in Dey tile sud the ane OF king, 
fuperior to Stephen, And when the latter 
engaged to act in the affairs of the kingdom 
by ie advice of the duke, he really put the 
whole government into his hands, though he 
referved to himfelf the {apreme adminiftra- 
tion of juftice : for that referve did not de- 
ftroy the right of the duke to interfere in 
all councils and aéts of ftate, and to com- 
lain that the compact was broken by the 
ing, if his advice was not followed. His 
complaints indeed would have fignified little, 
if he had not been able to procure by force 
the redrefs he defired: but in this ciccum- 
ance a right to advife was a power to ny 
mand, 
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Bock I. mand. Accordingly, we find in fome of 
‘~~ the writers, who lived in, or very near to 
thofe times, thefe expreffions; that, in confe- 
quence of this treaty, aff the affairs of the 
V.Hoveden, 4éngdom were determined by Henry ; and that it 
Gobana.1153. was fettled between Stephen and him that 
be foould diret the do of the kingdom : nay, 
J.Hagaftald, One of them fays that the hing transferred bis 
abs. may, 72% rights and | power to the duke, and referved 
Hit fab ang, 20 bimfelf, during bis Ife, only the image of the 
4153. royal dignity, 


There were alfo four, feparate and fecret 
articles, agreed on at Winchefter, and not 
publithed by Stephen in this declaration, but 
diftinGly mentioned by fome of our ancient 

.  hiftorians; viz. that Henry foould defer to 
V. J.Hagot. rhe difbop of Winchefler, as to a father, in the 
uttupra. — bufinefs of the kingdom: that the hing fbould 
V.Diceto ut “fume what bad been alienated to the nobles, or 
fop. —nfurped by them, of the royal demefze : that all 
M.Pari, the cafiles built sn this reign foould be Figs 
Ber: down : and that all foreign troops foould be fent 

out of the kingdom. : 


V.J.Hagot, ‘The firft of thefe articles fhews how ne- 
pia ™ ceflary Henry thought it, at this time, to 
pay a particular court to the bifhop of Win- 
chefter, who, according to his ufual policy, 
eafily yielded himfelf to any revolution, but 
with a conftant view to the advancement, 
or, at leaft, the fecurity, of his own power. 
Yet, in this inftance, Henry feems to have 
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een the better politician : for he gave him BookL 
only fair words, but really placed his whole 
confidence in the archbifhop of Canterbury, 

and by the affiftance of that prelate fecured 

to him(elf the clergy of England. 


Upon the article concerning refumption of 
lands it muft be obferved, that it extended 
only to the grants made to /aymen; the 
bifhops having taken care that all made to 
the par fhould be allowed and confirmed: 
as appears by an exprefs article in the king’s 
declaration. The a in thofe days drew 
every thing to itfelf, and let nothing re~ 
tura. 


The two laft articles were effentially ne- 
ceflary to the peace of the kingdom. How 
intolerable a grievance the armies of 
foreigners introduced by both parties, though 
firft by Stephen, had been to the whole na- 
tion, I have already fet forth. Much has 
alfo been faid of the mifchiefs which had 
arifen* from the great number of forts and 
caftles built, in this reign, One of the con- 
pony niet hiftorians affirms, that they were 
no fewer than eleven hundred and fifteen ; 
moft of which had been made the perpetual 
retreats, and ftrong-holds, of rapine, luft, Diceto ot fq 
and all kinds of enormities: nor could there?™ 
be ever any hope of a fettled tranquillity or 
an orderly government, while thefe afylums 
of difobedience were fuffered to remain. 

Vor. I $ Ths 
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Book. The whole nation therefore defired: to free 

‘~~ themfelves from this evil, and likewife from 
all foreign ead as foon as peace thould 
be selorel both the articles abovemen- 
tioned were prefently afterwards publithed 
and confirmed, a an edi& of the great 
council, or (to ufe a more modera phrafe) 
by a&t of parliament, 


Other regulations were made, for the re« 

ope: oring of private eftates, that had been 

Chron.Norm. taken away i force, to their right ownors 5 

P98 for the reforming of the coin; for the re- 
peopling of the countrys and for the efta- 
blithing of juftice, good order, and commerce, 
again in the kingdom. 


Thus was this extraordinary a; ent 
concluded, and an apparent calm fucceeded 
to the ftorms, which had { long and {0 vio- 

| lently agitated the nation. Some face of a 
Honrngéon, civil government was row reftored : the laws 
Gavaie.Di- revived: the king was obeyed : Henry paid 
ecto, atiap-a, him all external p Se of refpe&t ; and othera 
Rebus | Were forced to it by the example and autho» 

" be of that prince. But this thew of amity 
did not laft above two or three months. 

Stephen had fome about him, whofe intereft 
‘was too much affected by the treaty, not to 
excite them to employ all their influence 
with him, to make him break it: and it wae 
not hard to find arguments, by which one 
of fo fiexible and inconftant a nature might 
: be 
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be perfuaded, that he ought not to keep it, Book L 


They Py chapebie to him, that, if he dif- 
charged his foreign troops, he would deprive 
himfelf of the firmeft part of his ftrength ; 
and the remainder, which he had found fo 
difloyal, would bear no proportion to that of 
Henry. The difmiffion of them would in- 
deed be a popular act; but the popularity 
of it would not light upon him. Henry 
would have the honor of having compelled 
him to part with them: and it would be 
ptoper to confider, in what a fituation his 
other conceffions had already put this young 
man, and how he might ufe the advantages 
he had gained, if his ambition fhould be 
equal to his power. Every day would aug- 
ment his force. The eyes of all men would 
be turned towards him, and from Stephen, 
‘Their hopes, which are the ftrongeft attach- 
ments to bind their fidelity toa prince, would 
all go to Henry. Their difcontents would 
redound to his benefit. He alone would be 
applied to for the redrefs of every grievance, 
real, or fuppofed. The ill humour of the 
difappointed, the turbulence of the factious, 
the wants of the indigent, the ambition of 
the great, the inconftancy of the vulgar, 
would naturally draw the whole nation to 
him, and leave the king without fubjects. 
From all this they inferred, that Stephen 
ought on no account to part with his merce- 
naries, but thould clude that article of the 
treaty, keep all his ftrength as entire as he 
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poffibly could, ufe all arts to encreafe it, and 
wait for opportunities, which time might 
afford, to break the difhonorable and bur- 
thenfome chains, he had been forced to put 
on. Thefe arguments being agreeable to his 
own fecret thoughts, could not fail to make 
a great impreffion upon him, and he was 
checked by no {cruples, having been accuf- 
tomed to violate the moft folemn engage- 
ments, His mercenaries therefore were re- 
tained, and feveral caftles, which were in 
the cuftody of his friends, continued unde- 
molifhed, againft the faith he had given to 
the duke, and with 2 manifeft purpofe to 
maintain hisown faction in their full ftrength; 
while Henry’s party was weakened by the 
lofs of many ftrong places, which had heen 
ee down, in conformity to the treaty of 
‘inchefter; and by his having difmiffed all 
the foreigners engaged in his fervice. Tho 
duke, alarmed at this, procured a new par~ 
liament to afflemble at Dunftable, where, 
with great modefty, but with proper force, 
he complained of the king for having vio-~ 
lated the agreement between them, in points 
of fuch moment; and defired a fincere and 
complete execution of it, without any fur- 
ther delay. Stephen, however, found fome 
fpecious excufes, to put it off; and Henry 
thought fit, though very unwillingly, to re~ 
ceive thofe bane 6 rather than come to an 
oa ruptare with his new father fo foon: 
the ftate of his foreign affairs, which began 
now 
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how to require his prefence abroad, making Book I. 


him afraid of being too long detained in this 
ifland, if he thould draw the {word in refent- 
ment of thefe proceedings. But he neglected 
no caution to fecure himfelf from the clouds 
he faw gathering about him ; and while no- 
thing was openly talked of, but union and 
peace, diftruft, the fore-runner of civil war, 
was difpofing both parties to overturn an 
agreement, foundéd on principles of too 
much refinement, and held together by too 
weak a cement, to laft very long. It feems 
to have been copied Jong afterwards, in the 
accord made by parliament, and by the 
chiefs of both factions, between Henry the 
Sixth and the duke of York. That was 
quickly broken; and yet it was more likel 
to have lafted than this; Henry the Sixt 
being a man of a much weaker fpirit than 
Stephen. But, in this inftance, if a war had 
enfued, the event of the conteft would, in 
all probability, have proved fatal to Stephen: 
for Henry had now almoft the whole nation 
attached to his interefts, both by their oaths 
and affedtiohs. The quarrel would have been 
folely imputed to the king, and he would 
have appeared to have made it from the moft 
odious canfe, viz. the breach of thofe articles 
which the nobility, clergy, and people of 
England, were moft defirous to fee per- 
formed, not for the fake of the duke, but 
of themfelves; for their own fafety, and 
honor, And though, by faithfully execut- 
53 ing 
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Book. ing thefe parts of the treaty, Henry had loft 
aconfiderable ftrength, yet his gain from it, 
‘would have ly exceeded his lof. For 
aunion of the Englith, fupported by the 
fpiritual arms of the church, which would 
ave been employed againft Stephen and all 
who adhered to him, in cafe of a rupture 
apparently commenced by his fault, would 
undoubtedly have done the duke much more 
fervice, than he could have drawn from the 
caftles he had demolithed, or the foreigners 
he had difmiffed. A prince, who dares ven= 
ture to throw himfelf wholly upon the affec- 
tion of his country, is much more likely to 
havefuccefs, and will bemuch lefs embarraffed 
if he fucceeds, than-he who relies on any 
foreign ftrength. But it would have been 
always in the power of Henry, if he had 
found that he really ftood in need of fuch 
aid, to bring over reinforcements from hie 
foreign dominions, without any offence to 
the Englith ; who, in that cafe, would have 
laid all the blame of the neceffity, on the 
King, not on him. So that every way, if 
the war had been renewed, he muft lave 
been fuperior to Stephen, 

Ger. Choe, If we may believe Gervafe of Canterbury, 
feban0.1254 fome of the mercenaries confpired to affali- 
nate Henry; William of Blois, Stephen’s 

fon, being privy to the plot, which was ta 

have been executed upon the road between 

Dover and Canterbury, as Henry was return- 

ing with the king fro a conference, held 

a 
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at Dover with the carl and countefs of Flan- 
ders. The fame author fays, that William 
breaking his leg, by a fall from his horfe on 
Barham Down, Henry was faved by that 
accident; which having difconcerted and ftop- 
ped the confpirators, he happily got fome 
notice of their defign: upon w! ich he im- 
mediately went to London, and there takin, 
ae pafied over to Normandy, before thefe 
ruffians had time to refume their confpiracy, 
and put his life again in danger. But the 
eredit of this ftory feems doubtful; as none 
of the mercenaries were profecuted by Henry 
on that account, when they were in his 
power, after the death of Stephen; and as 
we find that he then treated William of 
Blois with great kindnefs ; which he would 
hardly have done, if there had been any evi- 
dence, or even a probable fufpicion, of his 
having been guilty of fo foul a treafon. Nor 
is it likely that fo young a man fhould have 
engaged in fuch an action, without the 
knowledge of his father, whom even Ger- 
vafe of Canterbury does not accufe of having 
been acquainted with the confpiracy. The 
duke’s departure from Eopand may be ac- 
counted for, by the ftate of his foreign affairs 
in that conjuncture: and it feems, at leaft, 
very certain, that if he did haften it, in con- 
fequence of fome alarm of this nature, he 
afterwards found no proof fufficient to con- 
demn any of the perfons accufed, even in 
his own judgment. 

§ Scote 
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Book 1. Scotland had taken no part in all .4eie 
tranfactions, being difabled from Bivins any 
affiftance to iwi dg the death of David the 
Firft. That king md died in the year eleven 
VV. Hoveden, hundred and fifty three, within Jefs than a 
fabana-115% twelvemonth after the deceafe of Prince 
he? Wavet Henry, his fon; during which time his at- 
fabano, 1153. tention had been wholly employed in Settling 
Buchanan. the fucceflion, and other affairs of iimportance 
V.Nevong within his own kingdom. The lofs of thefe 
Lica. two princes, who were the fupport and glory 
* of their ccuntry, was much bewailed by the 
deHes. 1. Scotch. In ju’tice, in fortitude, and all royal 
Bachan. ot virtues, the father had equalled the greateft 
4 Fagot, kings; and the fon had promifed to equal the 
lubarn.t154- father: nor did they lefs refemble one ano- 
thor in the piety, purity, and fanttity of 
ther lives, Nuither of them was ever fo 
much as fufpected of an unlawful amour; 
though David, after the death of Matilda, 
his confort, whom he paffionately loved, had 
remained a widower above twenty years. He 
was the firft king of Scotland, who (to ufe 
the expreffion of William of Malmibur'y) 4a- 
ving Leen pol fed by bis educatisn and familiarity 
in the Englifh court, had rubbed off all the rut 
Z the ancient Scotch barbarifin, and likewifo 
ad endeavoured to polith his people: for 
which purpofe, foon after his acceffion to 
the crown, he granted an exemption, for 
three years, from all taxes, to as many of 
his fubjeéts, as, in their houfes, their tables, 
and their diefs, would be more elegant an 
ie 
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ft of thei men, ding to Book I. 
the reft of their countrymen, according to 


the modes then practifed in England. But, 
at the fame time, he took care, that by re- 
fining their manners he might not corrupt 
them: for he reftrained all luxury, and ba- 
nithed out of Scotland all epicures, and fuch 
as ftudied arts to provoke the appetite: fo 
that his people learned from him a itri&@ mo- 
ral difcipline, together with the graces of a 
decent politenefs; leffons that are feldom 
taught to a nation by the fame mafter! He 
drew to his court many knights and barons of 
England, from whom feveral noble familics 
in Scotland are defcendcd. It appears too, 
that he occafionally employed them in his 
army; which might well have excited a na- 
tional jealoufy in his fubje&ts: and that it did 
not is a great proof of the affection they had 
for him, and of their extraordinary confi- 
dence in his good intentions. But, amidft 
the encomiums made on him equally by the 
Scotch and Englifh writers, the former have 
blamed him for an excefiive profufenefs in 
his Bounty to the church. And indecd he 
went too far: for, befides adding four bi- 
fhopricks to the fix that he found endowed 
by his predeceffors, he built and repaired a 
great number of monafteries, and for the fup- 
‘port of thefe donations alienated fo much of 
thg lands of the crown, that he impoverifhed 
all his fucceffors; which made king James the 
Firft of Scotland fay, not unwittily, that de 
qas a fore faint for the crown. Yct this was a 

fault, 
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Bookl. fault, not of the man, but of the religion in 


which he was educated: the picty ofa prince, 
in the notions of thofe times, being meafured 
by theextent of his prodigality to the church, 
David has alfo been blamed by fome Englith 
hiftorians, on account of the cruelties com~ 
mitted by his forces in their incurfions into 
England. But they themfelves own, that he 
ufed his utmoft endeavours to reftrain their 
barbarity; and therefore it feems that both 
he and Malcolm, his father, againft whom 
an accufation of the fame nature is brought, 
were more unfortunate than criminal in it; 
the ferocity of their troops overcoming the 
gentlenefs of their own difpofitions, and all 
that their difcipline could do to tame it. 
Upon the whole, he was one of the very few 
rinces fainted by Rome who deferve a place 
in the catalogue of good and great kings, 
‘The Scotch were the more afflicted at his 
death, and that of his fon, becaufe his grand~ 
fon, who fucceeded to his crown, was under 
age. But Macduff earl of Fife, who had the 
guardianfhip of the young king, named Mal- 
colm the Fourth, and all the rtobility, to 
whofe care and affection David had, on his 
death-bed, reccommended that prince, main~ 
tained the kingdom free from inteftine difs 
orders; and wifely avoided to intermeddle 
any further in the diffenfions of England; 
only defiring to preferve, if they could, what 
had been gained from that country in the late 
teign, Nor had Stephen the leifure to give 
em 
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them any difturbance, either before, or after Book L. 


the treaty of Winchefter: fo that they kept 
leffion of the three northern countries, as 
long es he lived. 


Henry arrived in Normandy alittle before A. D. 154. 


Eafter in the year eleven hundred and fifty 
four. His interefts there had not fuffered 
much by his abfence. Though Louis, in 
order to ftop his defign upon England, had 
threatened a renewal of the war in thofe parts, 
ist when he found that his departure had not 
ft either that dutchy, or Anjou, or an’ 


sibery of Aquitaine, without a ftrength chron.Norm. 
fufficient to defend them, he was not very from. p. 87. 


forward to undertake any enterprize of mo” 99" 


ment againft them; contenting himfelf with 
burning a fall market town, and one of the 
faburbs of Vernon in Normandy: but after- 
wards, being ftrengthened by aid from the 
earl of Flanders, he laid fiege to the caftle. 
As Henry was nephew to the countefs of 
Flanders, one fhould rather have expected 
that her hufband would have taken part with 
him in thi war; but, either he preferred the 
friendthip of Louis, or thought himfelf 
bound to affift him as 2 vaffal. Neverthelefs, 
after the fiege had lafted a forenights he re- 
folved to draw off his forces, as having ful- 
filled the time of fervice required by his 
tenures. Louis, upon this, muft have raifed 
the fiege with difgrace, if he had not found 
qneans of corrupting the governor, eat 

ie 
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Book I. de Vernon, who treacheroufly furrendered to 
him the caftle and town. He then quitted 
Normandy, and did not return till Septem- 
ber, when all he performed was fetting fire, 
by furprize, to an unfortified quarter of the 

eh on of Verneuil. Nor ory he — any fur~ 

-Chroa. ther attempt againft that dutchy, or any 

Beneiea? other dontisica belonging to Heary, at the 
Jef fob ann. time when that prince came over from En- 
V5h., pa Sland; having been wholly taken up with 
wacen, fab the pleafures and pomps of his new mar- 
eodemansa, riage, which was confummated by him, in 
the beginning of this year eleven hundred 
and fifty four, with Conftantia the daughter 
of Alphonfo the Eighth, king of Caiftile: 
who, from his fuperiority over the other 
Spanith kings, and his victories over the 
Moors, had affumed the high title of Em- 
perorof Spain. But he fecretly intrigued with 
fome nobles of Aquitaine, and excited them 
toarevolt, which was eafily done; the na- 
ture of their government affording perpetual 
matter of difcord between them and sheir 
duke, and the heat of their temper inflaming 
all differences into 2 war. Henry delayed 
not 2 moment to go into Aquitaine: for he 
well underftood that any fuch diforders, how- 
ever inconfiderable they may appear, will 
foon become dangerous, if they are not at- 
tended to in their firft beginnings; and 
that the prefence of a fovercign is fometimes 
of more ufe to appeafe them than his arms, 
The rebels were ftruck with fear at his 

coming 
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coming among them, and quickly fubmitted; 
the contagion of rebellion having been ftop- 
ped by his Fk diligence, fore it had 
fpread very far: fo that, tranquillity being 
reftored in thofe provinces within a few 
months, he went back into Normandy, and 
renewed his negotiations for a peace with 
Louis, or rather continued them, and pref- 
fed their conclufion. For, as that monarch 
had made no attack upon Normandy during 
the troubles in Aquitaine, it is probable he 
was much difpofed to a peace, but waited till 
he had feen how thefe would end, before he 
took his refolution. The death of Euftace 
facilitated the treaty; Louis being no 
longer embarraffed with the claim and com- 
plaints of a brother in law, whom he was 
athamed to forfake. An unwillingnefs to 
leave his bride was alfo a motive, to make 
him incline the more to peaceful counfels. 
Nor did Henry negle& to footh him by the 
ftrongeft profeflions of refpect for his perfon, 
and zeal for his fervice; which wrought fo 
much on his eafy difpofition, that he forgot 
all the anger he had conceived againft that 
prince on account of his marriage; and in 
the month of Auguft, this year, a treaty of 
peace was concluded, to Henry’s great fa- 
tisfa&tion. For Louis reftored to him Neuf- 
marché and Vernon, the only towns he had 
loft, on condition of his paying the moderate 
fum of two thoufand marks, in confideration 
of the charge which the king had fuftained, 

in 
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Book. in taking, fortifying, and keeping thofe 


places. No part of Aquitaine was yiclded by 
the duke; nor were any advantages obtained 
by Louis for Geoffry Plantagenet, or any of 
his other confederates. Thus was that ftorm, 
which had threatened Henry with total de- 
ftruction, moft happily laid, without any lofs 
to him in all his dominions on the continent! 
And by means of this peace, he was enabled 
to refift any civit commotions, which might 
again break out in England, with the whole 
ftrength of thofe territories; or at leaft he 
‘was now freed from any apprehenfions of 
danger to them, if he fhould be obliged by 
new troubles, or other affairs of importance 
toreturn into that ifland: an advantage fo 
great, that, if he had bought it at the price 
of a province, it would not have coft him 
too dear. Never, indeed, did the policy of 
King Henry the Firtt draw him out of a dif+ 
ficult and dangerous war with more glory; 
nor ever was that monarch more revered ‘tot 
his wifdom, than his grandfon was at this 
time. The crown of England, which hre had 
effectually fecured to himfelf, caft an addi- 
tional {plendor upon him. He was alfo very 
happy inhis domefticklife. Eleanor, inthe {c- 
cond year of their marriage, had brought him 
a fon, and was now again big with child. 
But, as all human felicity mutt have allays, 
he had but juft concluded his peace with 
Louis, when he fell dangeroufly ill. His 
youth and the ftrength of his conftitution 

pree 
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ferved him; and, having recovered his Book 1. 
Per he immediately led an — intothe “""~ 
Fretich Vexin, to reduce one of the barons 
belonging to that province, who had taken 
up arms againft Louis. This was an accept- 
able fervice to that prince, and helped to 
confolidate the friendthip between them, 
which Henry defired to render as firm as he 
could: for peace alone, without amity, 
would not anfwer his purpofe, by leaving 
him at fall liberty to apply all his attention to 
his Englith affairs. He therefore moft wil- 
lingly performed this act of feudal obedience: 
nor did it coft him much trouble; for the ba« 
ron fubmitted peaceably to his mediation, 
and was reconciled by him to the king, on 
terms that fatisfied both. From thence he chron.Norm, 
went to befiege a caftle, which had revolted st torra. 
againft him in Normandy, for what reafon 
we are not told; but moft probably on ac- 
count of 2 refumption of grants, which he 
had begun, about this time, to make in 
that dutchy. While he was employed in 
this fi¢ge he received intelligence of Stephen's 
death. . ; ; r 
‘That prince, from the time of their parting; 
tilt the Saftof Se. Michael, bad been taken up arecnen, 
in a progrefs through fome of the counties re~ Nevbrg. |. 
mote from London, affecting to thew himfelf~ 3” 
in all the ftate of a king to his {ubjects, after fo 
long an eclipfe of his majefty; and fo far ex- 
erting the royal authority with real advantage 
to himfelf and his people, that he caufed 
‘ feveral 
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Bock I. feveral caftles, built during his reign, and 


which were become dens of thieves and re~ 
ceptacles of villains of every kind, to be burnt 
to the ground before his cyes: but ftill he 
{pared many others, which his own friends 
were pofleffed of, notwithftanding the remon- 
ftrances Henry had made on that account. 
One of thofe which he thought fit to demolith 
in Yorkthire was with great contumacy held 
out againft him, by Philip de Tolleville, who 
imagined it fo ftrong, by it’s fituation enclofed 
with rivers, marthes, and woods, by the good- 
nefs of the works, the plentiful ftores of pro- 
vifion, and the courage of the garrifon, who 
were all perfons of defperate fortunes like 
himfelf, that the reducing of it would be a 
‘work of more time and labour, than Stephen 
would be willing to beftow upon it. But 
that prince affembling a great army fiom all 
the neighbouring counties, in addition to the 
force he had with him bcfore, took it by af- 
fault, in a few days. This was the laft me- 
morable a& of his life. For on the twenty 
fifth of O€tober, in the year of out Lord 
eleven hundred and fifty four, he died of the 
jiles and of an iliac paflion, in a convent at 
Saver: to which town he had gone to meet 
the carl of Flanders, who defired a fecond 
conference with him, the fubje@ of which 
we are not told by any hiftorian. His death 
was unlooked for, both by his friends and 
his enemics, as he was then but in the fif- 
ticth year of his age, and 2 man of great 
ftrength, 
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firength, not addi@ed to any excefs or in- Bek! 
temperance, He left but two ligitimata “~~ 


children, William of Blois and a daughter 
whofe name was Mary. Some authors fay 
he had two, and others three, natural fons 5 
one of whom, named Gervafe, was abbot of 
Weftminfter: another, named Ranulph, is 
{aid to have been chamberlain to Henry the 
Second : probably the other died young ; for 
that any provifion was made for him I can- 
not difcover. 


The valor of this king was much the moft 
fhining part of his character. In the field of 
battle he was a hero, though every where 
elfe an ordinary man. But even his military 
abilities were chiefly confined to the ufe of 
a {word and battle-axe. Sola extent of 

is ius was not proportioned to a great 
plea of action : his Fore ight was thort and 
imperfe@, his difcipline loofe, and his whole 
conduct in war that of an alert partifan, ra- 
ther than of a difcreet and judicious com- 
man 


He had in his nature fome amiable bite 
as generofity, clemency, and affability, which, 
pay Pa the “diredtion of wifdom a juftice, 
‘would have given him a place among the beft 
of our kings: but for want of thofe lights to 
guide and rule them, they were unworthily, 
weakly, and hurtfully employed. Hie mind 
was very adtive, and always puthing him on 

Voz. Il, T to 
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to bold undertakings, in which he feldom 
roved fuccefsful: for fetting out wrong, and 
ving Icft the ftrait path of honor and vir- 
tue, he got into a labyrinth of perplexed and 
crooked meafures, out of which he never 
afterwards could extricate himfelf, cither 
with reputation, or fafety. 


The times, and circumftances, in which 
he was placed, required a fteady, calm, and 
refolute prudence: but he acted only by ftarts, 
and from the violent impulfe of fome prefent 
paffion ; always too eager for the objeé in 
view, and yet too lightly changing his courles 
too warm in his attachments, and too impetu- 
ous in his refentments. 


‘The guilt of his ufurpation was aggravated 
by perjury, and by the blackeft ingratitude 
to his uncle, King Henry, from whom he 
had received fuch obligations, as, to a mind 
endued with a right fenfe of honor, would 
have been no Iefs binding than the oaths he 
had taken. This was a ftain on his character, 
which even the merit of a good government 
could not have effaced: but his was fo bad, 
that it might have expelled a lawful king 
from an hereditary throne Indeed the weak- 
nefs of his title, and the too great obliga- 
tions he had to the cl inthis election, 
were incumbrances that hung very heavy 
upon him, and the original caufes of all his 
troubles, Yet againft both thefe difficulties, 

‘ unealy 
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uneafy as were, he might have found a Seok, 
qelowesin tho aetion of he . Henry ~~ * 
the Firft, in the beginni: his reign, was 
no Iefe indebted to the clergy than he, nor 
was his title more clear: notwithftanding 
which he maintained himfelf in the throne, 
and kept the church in due obedience, by 2 
grcmnest popular without meannefs, and 

ig without violence. But bribes and a 
ftanding army of the moft odious foreign mere 
cenaries were the wretched fupports, on 
which his fucceffor leaned to fecure a preca- 
tious and unnatural power. Inftead of gra- 
dually trying to thake off the fetters, which 
the church had impofed = him at his ac- 
ceffion to the crown, by the proper and | 
affiftance of parliament, he was contini 
weakening the royal authority, by further 
conceffions to the bithops, in hopes of at- 
taching them more firmly to his interefts , 
and, when he ventured to quarrel with them, 
he did it in a manner, which hurt the privi- 
leges of his temporal barons no lefs than 
theirs,*and made civil liberty appear to be 
interefted in their defence. Thus he de+ 
ftroyed the only ground upon which he could 
ftand, and changed the nature of the queftion 
between him and Matilda, making her caufe, 
and her {on’s, the caufe of the nation, inftead 
of a perfonal claim of inheritance. 

His private life was far better than his 
publick condné. He was a good hufband 
and kind father: ee children, as well 

2 ad 
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Beck !. as to his friends, he was too kind, and took 


no care to reftrain the vices of their youth 5 
a fault, which is indeed very blameable in a 
king, becaufe of the mifchiefs it may briog 
apon his people. 

He was remarkably free from fuperftition 5 
merit very encommon in that ignorant age, 
and feemed to indicate a ftrength of under- 
fanding, which did not belong to him in 
any other refpeéts. There is a ftrange incon- 
fiftency in human nature! ‘The greateft minds 
often fall into weaknefles, which the lowcit 
would be afhamed of; and perfons of mean 
patts are exempt from certain follies,to which 
very wile ones are enflaved! Nor did this fu- 
ny in Stephen pyoduce fuch effedts on 

is government, as might naturally have been 
expected from it. The weakeft bigot that 
ever reigned could not have facrified more of 
the rights of the ftate to a falfe fenfe of reli- 
gion, than he did to fafe notions of intereft 
and ambition. 


Confidering him in the moft favorable 
fights we hall find him unfit for a throne. 
1 he had been only an earl of Mortagne and 
Boulogne, he might perhaps, by his courage, 
liberality, and good-nature, have fupported 
that rank with a very fair reputation.” But 
Qo great idea can be formed of a monarch, 
whofe whole condué in government broke 
every rule of and true policy: who, 
having gained the crown he wore by the ei 
be as 
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of the nation, governed by a foreign minifter, Bookl. 


and foreign arms; yet, at the fame time, gave 
‘way to innovations, which rendered his fub- 
jects formidable to him; then by all means 
of abfolute defpotifm, without regard to law 
or juftice, endeavoured to fubdue the power 
he had raifed; and after having made his 
whole reign a long civil war, purchafed at 
lait a difhonorable and joylefs peace, by ex~ 
cluding his fon from the fucceffion to the 
crown, adopting his enemy, and leaving him- 
fclf little more than the vain pageantry and 
empty name of a king. 


End of the First Boox of the Hiftory of the 
Life of King Henry the Second. 
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HE death of oe was a favor A.D. 1154 
of providence to the people of Eng- 

Jand, which faved them from many great 

impending evils. The peace of the king~ 

dom no longer depended upon the fictitious 

union of naturaland irreconcileable enemies. 

Henry Plantagenet was now the unqueftion- 

able and fole king of Se Whatever 

fecret fchetnes had been formed, or might 

be forming, to defeat his iucceffion, the’ 

were entirely overthrown by this event, It 

has been mentioned before, that he was ieee 

befieging a caftle in Normandy which had * 

revolted againft him, when intelligence came 

to him that Stephen was dead. The lords 

of his council sdvifed him to haften to Eng- 

T4 7 land, 
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BookIt. and, for fear his enemies fhould ufe the op- 
portunity of his abfence to excite fome dif 
orders; but he coolly replied, that they 
would not dare to do any thing, and coult 
not be pérfuaded to raife the fiege, till th 
caftle had been forced to furrender at difere 
tion, which it did in a few days. Nor wa 
his confidence vain: for he hed eftablithe 
his power in England on fuch a folid foun. 
dation, and pnt the care of his interefts int 
fach fafe and able hands, that his prefenc: 
there was not neceffary : and this being th: 
cafe, it was certainly wife in him, not t 
leave behind him any root of rebellion. I 
might indeed have been natural for fo youn; 
aking, to be more ry Sr to put on hi 
royal robes: but the folidity of his min 
gave no way to the impreffions of vanity 
and he preferred, upon all occafions, wha 
irs really great to the oftentation of great: 
nef. 


€hrou.Norm. Having entirely pacified Normandy hi 
P 99% went to , aed ed ocieed with lat ae 
ther, who prudently agreed to remain, a 

before, in that dutchy, and not go with hin 

to England; thinking that her prefenc 

might hurt him there, as ihe was not be: 

loved by the Engliths or feeling, perhaps 

that it would not be agreeable to refide a: 

.a fabjegt where the had Si Sa as a queen 
‘Whatever right the had to the crown, 2 far: 

mal ceffion of it, in fevor of her fon, by 

any 
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any public aé, was not thought to be ne- Back 
ps A nor does it appear that he defired “~~ 


it: her acquiefcence in what had b-en 
fettled by the treaty of Winchefter being 
efteemed by the nation, and even by her own 
moft zealous friends, a fufficient releafe of 
the oaths they had taken to her, cither in 
the life-time of her father, or after the bat- 
tle of Lincoln. And Henry himfelf might 
think, accordiag to the notions received in 
thofe days, that his title, in itfelf, was better 
than hers; as he was the neareft heir male 
to his grandfather, King Henry. Certain it 
is, that there was no renunciation declared 
on her part, nor refignation of her claim in 
his behalf; but his right of fucceflion was 
left upon the foot of the treaty of agree- 
ment between him and Stephen. This great 
int being adjufted, he fummoned ali the 
arons and prelates of Normandy, to advife 
with them upon all that was proper to be 
done in the prefent emergency, particularly 
with regard to the affairs of that dutchy 5 
but he ema to have confided the govern- 
ment of it-entirely to Matilda, endeavouring 
thus to make her fome amends for giving 
him no trouble in the kingdom of England: 
and it muft be owned that the deferved the 
moft thankful acknowl ents, and beft 
returns in his power, on that account. For 
though it is certain, that, if the had at- 
tempted to contend with him for it, the 
would not have fucceeded, yet, by fuch a 
difpute 
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Book U- difpute, the would have grievoufly embar- 


fed his filial piety, and difturbed his 


Ger. Chron, quiet, But all being accommodated to their 
Hantugdon, mutual fatisfation, Henry, and his two 
Nesbng, 4. brothers, with Eleanor, and a moft fplendid 
canku train of nobility, repaired to Barfleur, at 


which port they intended to embark; but 
the winds being contrary, they were de- 
tained there a month, during all which time 
no diforders happened in England. The 
archbithop of Canterbury (Theobald) was 
eminently inftrumental in preferving the 
peace the realm, by the extraordin: 
diligence, prudence, and firmnefs, wit 
which he atted at the head of a regency, or 
council of ftate, that had the care of the 
overnment till Henry fhould come over: 
But it was principally owing to the affection 
of the public, which the king had acquired, 
and to the dread of his power, which awed 
the moft factious {pirits. Neverthelefs he 
was uneafy at fo long a delay ; and the ve 
firft moment that the change of the win 
enabled him to fail, he put out to fea in fuch 
weather, that his fleet was difperfed, and 
he was himfelf in fome danger of being 
shipwrecked ; but, the ftorm abating, he 
Janded in the New Foreft, not far from 
Hartt caftle, on the fevent&A of December in 


A. D. 1154. the year eleven hundred and fifty four, about 


fix weeks after the deceafe of Stephen. 


Upon 
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Upon the king’s arrival at Winchefter, the 
nobles, the prelates, and gentry of England 
crowded from all parts of the kingdom to 
mect him, not only as their fovereign, but 
as their deltverer. His journey from thence 
to Londoa {cemed to be a continued trium- 
hal _proceffion ; and that city icfelf, which 
fea been always the moft devoted to Ste- 
phen, received him with the highcft marks 
of affection. A few days afterwards, on the 
nineteenth of December, he and his queen 
‘were crowned in Weftminfter abbey by the 
aschbifhop of Canterbury, without any fuch 
capitulation having been offered to him, as 
had been made with his predeceffor, or any 
other terms but the ufual oath of the ancient 
kings of England. This was fufficient to 
bind the confcience of a good prince; and 
recent experience had convinced the na- 
tion, that they would not be able to re- 
ftrain a bad one by any other form of words 
that could be devifed. Nor was it confiftent 
with reafon or good policy, to fuffer the 
oaths*of allegiance to be limited by condi- 
tions ; and, declarations to be inferted into 
thofe oaths, that they fhould not be binding, 
unlefs fuch conditions were obferved ; as 
Stephen had allowed to be done in the ho- 
mage and fealty, which he reccived from 
the bifhops and from Robert earl of Glocefter. 
Indeed, 2 diffolution of all obligations on 
the Ba of the fubjed, by the fovereign’s 
breaking thofe in which the relation a 
em, 
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Book I. them confifts, is implied in the very nature 
“v™ of feudal allegiance; nay, I might fay, of 
all government and lawful fubjection: but 
to {ct out with a fuppofition that fuch an 
odious cafe will exift, and make an exprefs 
proton for it, is what the wifeft free ftates 
ave ecient avoided. Henry therefore 
uld not admit of any fuch expreffions in 
the oaths taken to him; but brought them 
back again to the cuftomary form. Nor did 
he diftinguifh the clergy, in any refpect, 
from his Jay fubjeéts, by favors alerted 
on them, as 2 body of men who had inte- 
refts feparate from thofe of the community. 
He would not encourage faction in any of 
it's members ; but leaft of all in them, who 
ought always to be the furtheft removed 
from that evil, and who, in the late reign, 
had been carried by it fo far out of the 
bounds of their facred functions, to the de- 
triment of the whole ftate, and greatly to 
the difhonor of religion itfelf. How much 
his predeceffor had injured the common- 
wealth, and weakened the civil power, by 
the conceffions made to the church at the 
Begins of his reign, he well underftood, 
+ and avoided every thing which might fem 
to lay him under obligations of fo dange- 
Yous a nature. Neither did be condefcend 
to apply to the , as Stephen had done, 
for a sa Rcanatien ob his title; not having 
any need of fuch 2 fupport, and being fen- 
fible that Rome would avail herfelf of it 
2 againit 
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againft the independence and dignity of his Book H. 


crown. The much ftro: 8, on which 
he was determined to is throne, were 
the laws of his country and the love of his 
Ie. To gain that he did not ftoop 
the arts of low popularity: he neither 
debated the majefty of his crown, nor 
exaufted ite eeoafenes j he did not relax the 
vigour of government, nor plunge the na- 
tion into any exceffes of riot or luxury s 
but dealt impartial juftice to all his fubjects, 
and Jet none of them be deprived of his 
royal goodnefs. The narrow and iniquitous 
fpirit of party did not confine the benignity 
of his nature, nor the integrity, greatnefs, 
and candour of his mind, within it’s own 
limits. He faw that to raife again the glory 
of his kingdom, it was neceflary firft to 
reftore concord and union among his people, 
to allay all heats, to quiet all fears, ai to 
extinguifh all memory of their former divi- 
fions, This he was able to effec; becaufe 
no falfe principles or notions of government 
ftood in his way, by the obfti of which 
a reconcijiation parties might be ob- 
Rruced. His title was now univerfally 
acknowledged ; and all attachment to the 
houfe of Biois feemed to have = prabity 
in the grave of King Stephen. He there- 
fore th t it <qually unjuft and unwife, 
to keep his refentments ftill alive. The 
conduct he held was fuch, as fatisfied thofe, 
who had moft violently oppofed his mother, 
- or 
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Book If. or himiéclf, in the late civil war, that, by 
their concurrence in the treaty of Winche- 
fter, they had obtained his forgivenefs, and 
might, by their future loyalty, afpire to the 
hi fheft degree of his favor. Thus he hap- 
pily prevented the rage of defpair from dif- 
turbing his government, and healed thofe 
wounds, which a lefe gentle treatment, and 
a lefs dkilful hand, would have rendered in- 
curable. Neverthelefs, in forgetting in- 
juries he did not forget fervices; but emi- 
nently diftinguifhed and rewarded the zeal 
of thofe friends, who had been the moft 
faithful and able fupports of his party. 


Ger. Chron, Soon after his coronation he met his great 
fabane.t155- council, and advifed with them concerning 
Liana; the ftate of his kingdom, The refult of 
their deliberations was the inftant execution 

of the treaty of Winchefter, in thofe parts 

which his predeceffor had left unperformed, 
beginning firft with that capital article, the 

fending away the foreign troops. It was not 

without extreme reluctance that thefe‘mer+ 

cenaries thought of leaving the, kingdom. 

‘Vide Fisteph. They had long been accuftomed to riot on 
& Camden in the {poils of it, and many of their officers 
ab had acquired great eftablithments in it, pare 
ticularly their general William of Ipres; to 

whom the carldom of Kent had been given 

by Stephen, with all the wealth that the 

bounty of a moft prodigal monarch could 

beftow on a favorite, who knew no feruples 

« in 
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in-obeying the will of his mafter, nor any BokIt. 


moderation in enriching himfelf. Others 
had been rewarded, in proportion to their 
rank, with liberal grants, which the wafte 


of the royal demefne, or the confifcations of , 


the adverfe party, had fupplied. To part 
with all cheb pe Laoag to give up The 
recompence of {o many crimes, appeared to 
them very hard; and they wooke willingly 
baer ptt it by ftill greater crimes, if 
it had been in their power. Bat they could 
find no competitor to fet up againft Henry ; 
William of Blois, S n’s fon, being too 
young, and too weak, in all refpects, to un- 
dertake fo perilous an enterprize; and no 
other nobleman having p: ions, or power, 
or difcontent enough, to engage with them, 
in any attempt againit the king, or the peace 
of the kingdom. 


Under thefe circumftances, this formidable 
body of veteran forces, who had fo long been 
the terror of the people of England, began 
to feat for themfelves, deprived, as they were, 
of all fupport, and expofed to the refent- 
ments of an injured, infulted, and high- 
fpirited nation. The divifions that had 
weakened it in the preceding reign, and the 
protection of the crown, which was never 
withdrawn from them, had been their fecu- 
rity ; but they could not be able now, with 
the royal power againft them, to withftand 
the united ftrength of the whole kingdom. 

: One 
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One hope remained, viz. that Henry himfelf 
might Pa a of their fervices, and (as his 
-predeceffor had done) make them the inftru- 
ments of arbitrary power. Examples are 
frequent of princes having recourfe to thofe 
meafures of government, as ufeful and ne- 
ceffary, which they had complained of, as 
national grievances, before they came to 

throne. William of Ipres, who had been 
Jong experienced in affairs, and was too 
wicked to believe that any man could be 
virtuous, might therefore imagine, that Henry 
would think differently, when king of Eng~ 
land, from what he profefied, at the 
head of the publick, in oppofition to Stephen. 
But that prince was well convinced, that, to 
be a great king, he muft continue at the head 
of the publick, and not degrade himfelf into 
the captain of a band of foreign mercenaries. 
He therefore determined to execute the refo- 
lutions of parliament again{t thefe men, and 
iffued a proclamation commanding them all 
to leave the realm on pain of death, before a 
certain day, appointed in the edia@. When 
that day came, not one forcign foldier was 
to be found in the kingdom: their general 


isle him{elf had gone with them, difpofleffed of 


his earldom and other honors in England, 
the lofs of which he bewailed with tears of 
rage; and, not able to bear this fadden 
change of fortune, forfook the world, and 
became a monk at Laon in Flanders, bir 

mE 
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hundred and Say-two, 

ten ihrer toss "be reored. by tomes 

i and fe, to rita 

ee Ya tad'0y ths preening: of fea ee 
in another affair of 2 like nature, the deftroy- 
ing the caftics which Stephen had kept 
undemolithed, againtt the faith he had given. 
All thofe that had been erected in the late 
a ip now pig ins isan to the 
3 a few, ‘om their fitu« 
a, ig 2 to be neceffary for the 
defence of the Kingdom. While Henry was 
in the north, employed in rming this 
falutery work, William de Peverel, 2 great 
northern baron, who (as I have related in 
the ing book) was accufed of having 
ifoned the carl of Chefter, confcious of his 
guilt and dreading the royal vengeance im- 
pending upon him, retired to a convent, a8 
a fvonger 2fylum than any of his caftles: 
But when the king hf apa to his fanc- 
, with all the majefty and terrors 
of juftice, be dent not truft even to that; but 
fled out of the realm. He was immediately 
outlawed, and his lands were feized, as for- 
feited to the crown, Thus Henry revenged 
the death of the carl of Chefter, and con- 
winced othey offenders, who in the reign of 
King Stephen had aj ended no punifh- 
mrent fer the moft heinous crimes, that it 
was his refolution they thould not be fafe 
Vou, Il. U even 
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Book II. even under the hood of a monk, nor within 
the protection of the altar itfelf. 

But in his next undertaking he found 
greater difficulties. Stephen's extravagance 
and the infatiable demands of his faction had 
induced him to alienate fo much of the an~ 
cient demefne of the crown, that the remain- 
ing Sys was gpa to epee ie 

ignity. e Cities, and forts 
of eles ce, had been alfo granted 
away, which could not be fuffered to con- 
tinue in the hands of the nobles, to whom 
they had been given, without confiderably 
impairing the ftrength of the crown, and no 
lefs endangering the peace of the kingdom. 
Policy and law concurred in demanding thefe 
‘Vide Sir Rob. conceffions back again. The ancient de+ 
Cason, Opat me(ne of the crown was held to be facred, 
Eee ies, and, like the lands of the church, {0 inalien- 
} ii © 6 ¢t able, as that no length of time could give a 
v’™ right of prefcription to any other pollelors, 
even by virtue of grants from the crown, 
againft the claim of fucceeding princes. But 
all thefe alicnations were of no earlier date 
than the reign of King Stephens and, there~ 
fore, the refumption of them was free from 
thofe difficulties, and infuperable objections, 
that muft neceffarily attend the refuming of 
grants tranfmitted down through feveral ge~ 
nerations. 
For thefe reafons it had been agreed by 2 
feparate and fecret article in the a 
’ ie 
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Winchefter, that whatever lands, or poffef- Beek Il. 


fions, had belonged to the crown, at the 
death of King Henry the Firft, thould be 
now reftored to it; except thofe that Stephen 
had granted to William his fon, or had be- 
ftowed on the church. The latter exception 
was, doubtlefs, owing to the governing in- 
fluence of the bifhop of Winchefter in that 
treaty. Nor durit the temporal barons, how- 
ever diffatisfied, complain of a partiality, 
which was fan¢tified by the names of picty 
and religion. Among the refumable grants 
there were fome of Matilda. For the too, 
acting as fovereign, had followed the example 
fet her by Stephen, in giving away certain 
arts of the eftate of the crown, to reward 
ea adherents. And much had been ufurped 
by the barons of both parties, without any 
warrant but the licence of the times, or pre= 
tences that could not be juftified, when they 
were legally examined: fo that no article of 
the treaty of Winchefter was cither more 
juft, or more neceffary, than that, which 
ftipulated a refumption of all thefe aliena~ 
tions. Neverthelefs it had been abfolutely 
negleéted by nce for the fame reafon, I 
fuppofe, as had hindered him from fulfilling 
the other articles of that treaty, relating to 
the expulfion of all the foreign troops and 
the demolition of caftles, becaufe he fought 
to maintain a faction attached to himfelf, 
and was unwilling to witlidraw his favors 
from perfons, whofe affiftance he defired. 
U2 Nothing 


ee 
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Brie all his nobles were prefent, and having pro- 
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Nothing elfe can account for fo indigent a 

ince feviog been fo remifs in this point. 
Bet Henry, who refolved to ackinguilh all 
fadtions, and was not obliged to court his 
nobility at the ex of his crown, as he 
meant to afk ing of them inconfiftent 
with their duty, {aw the affair in other lights. 
He knew indeed that a refumption would 
rime years by it, 
who were and : but he chofe 
to ftand their il rie with reafon and 
law on their fide, rather than to remain a 
needy king, or relieve his neceffities by op. 
prefing gg 0m Nor was he difpleafed 
to Ieflen jis means thst exorbitant 
wealth, which rendered fome of his fubjects 
the rivals of his own greatnefs, and was as 
likely to make them rebels, as any refent- 


Gerv. Chron. ment this meafore could excite. He there- 
os fore fanemoned a parliament, wherein almoft 


perly laid before them the wants of the 
crown, the lofies it had fuffered, the ille- 
gality of the grants, and the urgent neceflity 
of 2 fpeedy refumption, obtained their con- 
currence to it, and proceeded to put it in 
immediate execution. The fpirit of faction 
was fo much overawed by the vigor of his 
government, that he met with lef oppofition 
than he had reafon toexpe@. Very near alt 
that had been granted to laymen, or ufurped 
by them, in afy manner, from the royal 
demefbe, was furrendered to him, without 

3 blood- 


. 
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bloodthed, after a little delay, and fome in- * 
ewectaal marke of reluétance in a few cf the 
gieateit barons. The cul of Albernuile, 
whom Stephen had made earl of Yorkihite, 
and who had ruled that province with more 
authority than his mafter himielf, could aif 
brook the being compelled to reftore to the 
crown all he had gained from the weaknets 
of it in the late reign. His connexions were 
powerful, his credit and intereft very high 
and extenfive. Nor had any other nobleman 
ftronger caftles, or vaffals more warlike. But 
great as he was, he found, that he now had 
a fovereign, who was greater than he, and 
would equally reign in every part of his 
kingdom. Henry paffed the Humber, and Vite s@on 
coming upon him while he was deliberating, “™"*' er" 
brought him, by the terror that his prefence 
infpired, to a guict fubmiffion, and entire 
reftitution of ail his grants, particularly, of 
Scarborough caftle, which he had rendered 
one of the ftrongeft in England. While this 
nobleman had been plotting a revolt in the 
north, ‘his coufin-germaa, Roger de Morti- 
mer, a@ing .in concert with him, had alf 
determined to maintain his own title to the 
royal caftles of Clebury, Wigmore, and 
Bridgenorth, which being fituatcd on the 
borders of Wales, where he had great power, 
he hoped to defend them againft all the force 
of the king, with the ce of his nor- 
thern confederate, and of the young carl of 
Hereford, fon ¢o the famous Mile, whom he 

U3 had 
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Book Il. had inftigated to join with them in this rebel- 


lion. That Jord was much offended, that 
the fon of Matilda thould refume from him 
thofe grants, with which fhe had recom- 
penfed the.fervices of his father; fervices un- 
weftionably great and meritorious. He 
ought it very unjuft, that no difference 
fhould be made between the gratuities which 
an ufurper had given to the king’s enemies, 
for the encouragement of his faction, and 
the rewards which the king’s mother's bad 
beftowed upon one, who, next to the carl 
of Glocefter, had been undeniaby the chief 
fupport of her party. This reafoning ap- 
peared {pecious; but it was impoffible for 
Henry to pay an rd to it, without over- 
turning the whole fyftem on which he pro- 
ceeded. The caufe affigned for thefe re- 
famptions was not a defeét in the title of the 
grantor, (for on that foot it is apparent thet 
Stephen himfelf could not have agreed to it) 
nor any unworthinefs in thofe who had re~ 
ceived fuch favors from that prince, but the 
neceffity of recovering the juft and ‘infepa- 
table rights of the crown. To have made 
a diftin@ion between the grants of Matilda 
and Stephen would have done that which the 
king was moft careful to avoid; it would 
have revived the former animofities, and car- 
ried an appearance of his acting from mo- 
tives, not of royal ceconomy and public 
expediency, but of party-revenge: whereas, 
by this equal and impartial proceeding, a 
left 
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left the adherents of Stephen no caufe to 
complain, or apprehend any ill-ufage, in 
other refpeéts, on account of their paft con- 
du. And, undoubtedly, if all diftrufts of 
that nature had not been entirely removed 
by his prudence and candor, the peace of the 
nation could not long have continued. The 
earl of Hereford, therefore, had not, in 
reality, fufficient grounds for his quarrel : 
but heated by youth and the inftigations of 
Mortimer, he fecretly left the court, with a 
refolution to defend the tower of Glocefter, 
and the caftle of Hereford, againft Henry's 
claim. As he was allied by his mother to 
the Welth, and had great eftates in Wales, 
he procured fome from that nation ; 
and flattered him(felf, that, by acting in con- 
jun@ion with Mortimer, he fhould be able 
to engage the whole ftrength of the marches, 
and counties adjacent to them, in the fupport 
of his caufe. This infurrection might indeed 
have proved very troublefome and dangerous 
to the kingdom, efpecially if the earl of Al- 
bemarie had, according to his promife, taken 
up arms in the north. But Gilbert Foliot, 
bithop of Hereford, a wife and virtuous pre- 
late, went to the earl of Hereford, whofe 
kinfman he was, and fo wrought upon him, 
by the force of his exhortations and argu- 
ments, that he perfuaded him to ftop on the 
brink of the precipice, and give up the two 
caftles. Henry not only pardoned, but re-~ 
ftored him to Gece, remembering his father’s 

U4 merit, 
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merit, and knowing there was fomething fo 
hard in his cafe, it might reafonably 
excufe fuch a fally of paffion, in 2 young 
man, who had an hereditary greatnefs of 
fpicit. Thus was this ftrong confederacy 
broken: but Mortimer, though abandoned 
by both his friends, would not lay down his 
arms. Henry, incenfed at his obitinacy, led 
@ great army againtt him, with which, hav- 
ing divided it into three bodies, he at once 

faulted the three caftles of Clebury, Wig~- 
more, and Bridgenorth; and though it waa 
expected that cach of them would fund 
long fiege, they were all furrendered to him 


i in a fhort time. Before that of cles oapabaad 
which was defended by Mortimer, 
, manded in perfon, and expofed himéfelf to fo 


i¢ Com 


much danger, that he would there have been 


X fain, if q faithful vaffal had not preferred 
. his life tohis own. For while he was bufied 


in giving orders too near the wall, Hubert 
de St. Clare, conftable, or governor, of Col- 
chefter caftle, who ftood by his fide, feeing 
an arrow aimed at him y Saag of Mortimer’s 
archers, tte: before him, and received it 
in his own broaft. The wound was mortal: 
he expired in the armg of his mater, recom~ 
mending his daughter, an only child and an 
infant, to the care of that prince. It is hard 
to fay which’ moft deferves admiration, a 
fabje& who died to fave his king, or a king 
whofe perfonal virtues could render his fafety 
9 deas to a fubje&, whom he had gat obliged 


by 
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hes any extraordinary favors! The daughter Book®. 


Hubert was educated by Henry, with all 
the affe4tion that he owed to the memory of 
her father, and when fhe had attained to ma- 
turity was honorably married to William de 
Longueville, a nobleman of great diftinétion, 
on condition of his taking the name of St. 
Clare, which the gratitude of Henry defired 
to perpetuate. 


Mortimer, being conftrained to furrender 
at difcretion, expected no mercy from an 
exafperated fovercign, whofe power he alone 
had prefumed to defy. His haughty fpirit 
now funk, and humbled itfelf to fupplica~ 
tions for mercy. Henry was fatisfied, for- 

ve him his revolt, and left him in free pof- 
fégon of all his honors and eftates, except 
thofe, that belonged to the demefne of 
crown. 


‘Thus was concluded this important and 
arduous bufinefs, in the profecution whereof 
the King adorned the beginning of his reign 
with the moft illu(trious proofs of two royal 
virtues, y the happy unien of which the 
honor, the peace, and the profperity of a 
government ate chiefly fupported, great 
prmnefi and great clemency. The undertak- 
ing, moft certainly, was full of difficulty 
and danger, even to the mightieft monarchs 
but befides the perfonal qualities which en- 
abled Henry go adt fuccefifully in it, he 

was 
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was affifted by the general fenfe of the na- 
tion ; and, with this on the fide of govern~ 
ment, no ftrength of private intereft ever 
‘was an overmatch for the power of the 
crown fteadily and wifely adminiftered. 


The prefent quiet of the kingdom | 
now well fecured, it was proper to extent 
the care of the legiflature to future times. 
Henry therefore called a parliament to meet 
him at Wallingford, foon after Eafter, in 
the year eleven hundred and fifty five, 
which fettled the fuceeffion of the crown, 
after his deceafe, upon his eldett fon William, 
who was then but three years old; and, in 
cafe of the death of William (which hap- 
pened foon afterwards) upon Prince Henry, 
a fecond fon, born to him at London in the 
month of March this year. Oaths of fealty 
were accordingly taken to both; and we 
may affuredly infer from this, as well as 
many other facts, that no right of birth, how 
indifputable foever, was thought, in thofe 
days, a fufficient title to convey the futcef~ 
fion, without a parliamentary acknowledge- 
ment of it, followed and confirmed by feu- 
dal engagements. For, if the crown had 
then defcended of courfe to the eldeft fon of 
the king, it would not have been neceflary to 
fummon a parliament purely on this account. 
Henry indeed found no difficulty to obtain 
their confent. The Normans and Englith were 
equally deGrous to fix their monarchy in the 
family of a well-beloved prince, who fprang 
Tom 
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from,the kings of both nations. The fac. 


tion of Stephen, if it ftill exifted, was filent. 
Henry’s relpedtable and popular government, 
his juftice, his moderation, and the great 
kindnefs with which he treated them, when 
it could not poffibly be imputed to any weak- 
nefs or fear, took from them the inclination, 


en as the ability, of oppofing his 
will, 


In this great flow of profperity, when all 
difficulties gave way to his power and for- 
tune, if he had defired to affume a defpotic 
authority, he, pe might have fuc- 
cecded. For, there is no time of greater 
danger to liberty, than the Grft calm, that 
fucceeds to a long continuance of inteftine 
commotions. Befides a general dread in the 
body of the people of lofing again their 
newly-recovered tranquillity, there is ufu- 
ally, in fuch a feafon, a conteft between the 
two parties, which shall outgo the other in 
Battering and making court to the prince; 
and‘thofe are moft fervile, who think they 
have mof to fear, or leaft to hope, from 
their paft behaviour. Henry might have 
availed himfelf of thefe aifpottiont. as other 
kings have done in e fimilar fituation : but 
he faw further, and judged better, than 
thofe who take fuch advantages to encreafe 
pond prt He well underftood the tem- 
per of the nation, capable, perhaps, of fub- 
mitting to abfolute monarchy, in the fir} 

violent 
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Book IL violent and thoughtlefs emotions of love of 
‘wr fear, but always incapable of enduring it 


Tong. And even fu he could break 
the vigour of their fpirit, and tame it to 
fervitude, he knew that the matter of a peo- 


e fo debafed and dejected mutt neceffaril 
iméfclf be funk by their vilenefs, end could 
not be 2 great king. Thefe refleGions con- 
curring with a generous fenfe of virtue,which 
appears to have been deeply fixed in his 
mind, he readily determines a what policy 
he thould govern this kingdom. In another 
parliament, held at London foon after this 
time, or oe in the fame, adjourned to 
See the cher. that city, he granted to his people 2 charter 
ter inthe Ap- of ler, confirmi chat of is grandfather, 
paadixw i King Henry the Fi 


Thus, by the magnanimity of this excel- 
lent prince, was the whole flate of England, 
which had fuffered alike by tyranny and b 
fadtion, compleatly re-cftablithed in thofe 
legal rights, that were the proper fences to 
guard it from both thofe evils. It wat not 
indeed fo well fecured, either from the one, 
or the other, a8 it is by the wifdom of our 
prefent conftitution : but, from the mixture 
of Saxon cuftoms, which mitigated and tem~ 

ered the Norman inftitutions, it was the 
feudal government fablifting, at that 
time, in any part of the world. Nor was 
Henry content with having only reftored 
good laws to his people. He did are 
e 
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he enforced the good execution of thofe Bok 
hoon 


laws. This was 2 tafk of no {mall difficulty, 
and which required the adtivity, the fpirit, 
the refolution, and that fervour of zeal for 
the fervice of the publick, with which his 
mind was endued. The manners of the na- 
tion were to be oes During the reign 
of his predeceffor the law had been an empty 
name. Even bagriel violence bet not abfo- 
lutely controul it, tiality o! and 
the oi luity of the Sees cariped Ire whole 
adminittrazon of juftice. Appeals to the 
crown, the conftitutional and neceffary re- 
fource of the people againft the too frequent 
injuftice of G nobles, had loft their force. 
king hed not power to give the fuitors 

the relief they demanded. Matilda’s friends 
denied his authority, and againft his own 
adherents he durft not exert it, left it thould 
rovoke them to leave him. Nor were the 
lives of his fabjects more fecure than their 
properties. The {word of every ruffian was 
ftronger than that of the magiftrate, and the 
moft notorious criminals found, not only 
protectiom, but reward and advancement, if 
to their private cnormities they joined a re- 
morfelefs and daring alacrity in carrying on 
the horrors of civil war. Upon the agree- 
ment between the chiefs of the two con- 
tending faétions fome check was given to 
thefe diforders: but the habits of licentiouf- 
nefe had gained too much ftrength to be 
quickly overcome. Henry applicd his ar 
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Book I. moft endeavours to fubdue them, and to ac- 
vi Noting. complith the heroical work of reftoring the 
Lii,c.: " purity and vigour of juttice, and fettling 
Deve ie good order, good morals, and good difcip- 
Brompen fub line again in his kingdom. He attended 
wen BSS 6 perfonally at the judgment of all greater 
epi. 664d cautes in his own court, and made frequent 
Guatter. —_ progreffes into the feveral counties, that he 
epifcop. Pe might the better difcover and remedy all 
‘Appendice. abufes in the rural jurifdictions, or in the be- 

haviour of the judges whom he fent thither, 
V.Petrom as his delegates, to adminifter juftice. He 
on ut did not ({ays a writer, to whom he was per- 
fonally tad intimately known) ft fill in bis 
palace, as moft other kings do, but going over 
the provinces explored the attions of all bis 
Subjeths, chiefly judging thofe whom be bad ap- 
pointed the judges of others. A conftant fenfe 
of the fuperintendance of the royal authority 
was thus kept up in the minds of his people 5 
and the power of the crown, which they 
had been ufed to defpife or hate, was made 
both refpedtable and amiable to them: the 
intermediate powers, eftablifhed by the 
fyftem of the feudal conftitution; were duly 
controuled ; and the diforder attending the 
abufe of thofe powers in the feveral parts of 
that fyftem was prevented. The meaneft 
igrnrg who fued for juftice againft the 
igheft nobleman, was favorably heard, 
and obtained from the king a fpeedy redrefs 
of his wrongs. Robbers and freebooters 
were put to death without mercy ; and oy 
2 other 
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other breach of the peace was corrected by Book il. 


exemplary puifhments; fo that even the moft 
rofligate were awed and reftrained. Public 
Bounty being reftored by this neceffary ri- 
our, and by the continued activity, vigi- 
lance, and firmnefs of the fovereign, in fup- 
prefling whatever had a tendency to produce 
inteftine troubles, the farmer, and the huf- 
bandman, the merchant, and the manufac- 
turer, returned to their occupations, the 
towns and villages were repeopled ; agri- 
culture and commerce revived and flourithed, 
virtue and religion were encouraged and pro- 
moted. Such were the confequences of 
Henry's beneficent government; and thus 
he obtained the higheft glory 2 king can 
obtain ; that of having a depraved 
and corrupted ftate. 


In thefe affairs he was ferved ably Ged 
to chufe able fervants is the moft neceffary 
part of royal wifdom) by thofe whom he 
entrufted with the adminiftration, They 
were all perfons whom approved and eminent 
merit recommended to his favor. Robert 
de Bellomont earl of Leicefter was grand 
jutticiary, a poft not ufually filled, in that 
age, by a layman; or at leaft not by a'lay- 
man, without fome prelate being joined in 
commiffion with him: but Henry, who 
faw the clergy too powerful, did not think 
it advifeable to ftrengthen them ftill more, 
by fuch an addition of power as that office 

gave; 
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Book IE. defiring rather to make the anthori 
gave s "7 to make ority 


of it a curb to that of the church. He there- 
fore joyned two laymen in the commiffion, 
the carl of Leicefter and Richard de Lucy. 
‘The former was 2 perfon of great prudence, 
and yet of a refolate fpirit, very proper to 
maintain the rights of the ftate againft the 
attempts of the clergy and the pope; which 
he was the paicealom ae} 2 5 pe 
caufe his known and the regularit 

his life fet him aioe the ec of ir~ 
religion, ufually thrown in that age upon 
any of the laity who dared to refift the 
ufurpations of Rome. 


His collegue was 2 gentleman of confide~ 
rable rank, and one who had diftinguithed 
himfelf as a foldier, but joined to his va- 
lour, and military abilities, the knowledge 
of a lawyer and talents of a ftatefman. In 
chufing him to fhare this office Henry gave 
a new proof of his not being influenced by 
the {pirit of party, and of having entirely 
banithed thofe refentments, which a narrow 
mind, or a bad heart, would have retained 
and indulged. For Richard de Lucy had 
been highly in favor with Stephen, nor had 
he ever betrayed him or deferted his fervice. 
A little before the agreement of that king 
with Henry we find him in arms againft the 
latter : ar by an article of that treaty the 
tower of London and Windfor cafile were 


put into his cuftody ; which muf have been 


done 
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done at the defire of Stephen, becaufe it ap- Book 0. 
pes that he gave no fecurities for his ide- ““"“* 
tty 


to Sim in chat truft: whereas he was 
obliged to give his fon to Heavy as a hof- 
tage for the delivery of thofe forts to that 
prince after the death of the king. But it 
is probable that Henry approved the choice 
made by Stephen, from the reputation of 
integrity which Richard de Lucy had gained: 
and that character, with the abilities he 
foon difcovered in him on a nearer acquain- 
tance, was now the caule of his advance- 
ment to this high dignity. His condud in 
it juftified the prudence of Henry, He was 
one of the faithfulleft and beft fervants that 
any prince éver employed, ufeful in all bufi- 
nefs, and as fit to command an army, as to 
prefide in a court of judicature, or a council 
of ftate, 


The archbifhop of Canterbury was treated 
by the king with great regard, and had a 
principal thare in the admimiftration of go-~ 
vernment, which he deferved by the fervices 
he had done that prince in affairs of the 
higheftimportance, and by thecordial affection 
which he bore to his perfon. He wasa man 
whom experience and knowledge of bufinefs 
had made a minifter of ftate rather than 
genius: having parts good enough to be 
efteemed, and not great enough to be feared, 
by his mafter. Yet, had he been of an 
enterprifing temper, he would have given 
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trouble to government: for whatever he un« 
dertook he purfued with an obftinate and una 
daunted refolution ; as Stephen had found ¢q 
his coft on fome occafions. But, beiag now, 
wo old and weary of faction, as well ag 
ifinclined to any quarrel with a foverciga 
whom he loved, he tried to keep the chusch 
apd ftete as quiet as he coulds which was all 
that Henry defired, till, by a continual and in- 
fupportable encreafe of the evils asifing from 
the unwarranted pretenfions of the clergy, he 
was compelled, for the fake of civil faciety, to 
atgempt a reformation of thofe abufes, 


On the recommendation of the primate, 
Thomas Becket was raifed to the office of 
Chancellor. This man, the moft extraordi- 
nary of the age he lived in, and from the 
fingularity of his character (to which there 
are few parallels in the hiftory of mankind) 
deferving the notice of all ages, was born at 
London, in the year eleven hundred and 
feventeen. His father and anceftora (as he 
fays himéclf in one of his epiftles) were citi- 


dite Braet zens there, who bad lived contentedly and quietly 


among their fellow citizcns, and were not the 
seed amg them. It feems that his edyca- 
tion was intended to qualify him for the 


Savttiogs church. We are told, that, during his child-. 
Qasdnpan- ood, his father put him to fchool in Mer- 
fs. Vi.et ton abbey; and, when he had attained to 
pec §: 7 manhood, fent him to finith his ftudies at 


” Pasis. After forme time, he returned from, 
thence 
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thence to London, was employed as a clerk 
in the theriff’s office there, and then intro- mir, ac. eli 
duced to the archbithop of Canterbury, who Paris. ang, 
finding him a youth of uncommon pe ‘49% 
and being captivated with his graceful end 
wanes addrefs, gave him the livings of St. 
Mary Ie Strand and Otteford in Kent, end Qeedtlage, 
obtained for him two prebends in the cathe- Ger. 
drals of London aad Lincoln. Thefe benefi- Pat Come 
ces he, bly, held 's difpenfa- obsldoet 8, 
tion; Erbe wa yet waly in Greco 1°8 ceders) cara 
and defiring to qualify himfelf for greater 
rments prevailed on his patron to fend 
im to Bologns, the moft famous univerfity 
then in the world, efpecially for the ftudy of 
the canon and civil laws, which of all {ciences 
was moft likely to procure his advancement, 
either in the church, or the ftate. After re+ 
fiding there a year, he went to Auxerre in Vit. et prec, 
Burgundy, where thofe laws were alfo taught ; §. Tooms, 
and returned into England no mean proficient 
in them, but with ftill faperior talents for ne- 
iation; which the erckbition difcavering, 
¢ difpatched him foon afterwards as his agent 
to the pope, on a point he thought of great 
tmoment, namely, to get the legatine power 
para the fee of Can rig ae come 
a Was seg tiges with fuch dexteri 
and fuccefs, that the archbithop enteufted Rd 
him ali his moft fecret intrigues with the 
court of Rome, and particularly 2 matter of 
the higheft —— England, the fol 
liciting, froox Pope thofe prohibitory lete 
2 sore 
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ters againft the crowning of prince Euftace 
by which that defign “s defeated. There 
was great rae ie condutting this bufi- 
ugenius the Third, who 
then held the pontificate, had quarrelled with 
Stephen, yet as the election of that monarch 
had been ratified by the hi authority, it 
was very prejudicial to the honor of Rome, 
that he fhould be declared by the fame au- 
thority, a perjured ufurper. Nor, indeed, 
was it the intereft of that fee to co-operate, 
in fupporting the pretenfions of Henry Plan- 
tagenet, againft fon of Stephen, if it de- 
fired to maintain the encroachments it had 
made, upon the rights of the Englifh mo- 
narch, dag the reign of his father. And 
therefore (as we are informed by an anecdote 
preferved to us in a letter of Becket) one of 
the cardinals, who favored Euftace, told the 
pope on this occafion, that it would be cafer 
to bold a ram by the borns than a lion by the 
tail, The firength and power of Euftace, 
whofe foreign dominions were but fmall, 
compared with thofe of Henry, certainly 
could not be fo hard to contend with, nor 
was it probable, that his authority.in the 


* kingdom of Engtand would be fo firmly and 


fecurely eftablifhed as Henry's, if the latter 
fhould recover the crown of his anceftors. 
This was a confideration which it behoved 
the coust of Rome to regard with great at- 
tention, before they took any meafures to 


. appote the fucceffion of Euftace; efpecially 
ag 
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as there was no reafon to believe, that the Book Il. 
principles and maxims of government infufed “~~ 
into Henry would incline him to acquiefce 
in their ufurpations. For Becket himfelf 
obferves, in the above-cited letter, that, when 
he came to the crown, Le oppofid the liberty 
of the church, by a kind ie reditary right ; 

is father having refifted it, in feveral in- 
ftances, with remarkable fpirit. Euftace thens 
might juftly hope, that he thould be favored 
by the policy of the Vatican; and there was 
the lefs probability that Eugenius could be 
brought to act againft him, as Stephen in that 
conjundture, had a minifter at Rome, who 
had much influence over the mind of that 
pontiff, namely, Henry de Murdac; to whom 
Eugenius himfelf had given the fee of York 
(as I have before related) and whom Stephen, 
who had long refufed to acknowledge him, 
had now received, in hopes of obtaining 2 Gerv. at. fa. 
papal bull for the coronation of his fon. But Rot, 
the implacable hatred of the pope againft sna. 1152. 
him, and Becket’s great abilities in negocia- 
tion, overcame all the weighty arguments 
and powerful intereft on the fide of that 
prince: which happy fuccefs, in an affair of 
fuch confequence and fo much difficulty, gave 
‘Becket a merit, not only to the prelate by 
whom he was employed, but alfo to Henry, 
which was the firft foundation of his high 
fortune. At his return into England, t! 
archbifhop conferred upon him feveral new 
favors, making him provoft of Beverley and 

X3 dean 
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Book Il. dean of Haftinge, which benefices he held 
iSkphen together with the former; and juft before 
ore ce death of § the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury was likewife given to him by 
the fame prelate. But thefe were only the 
beginnings of his advancement. For, imme- 
diately after Henry's acceffion to the throne, 
he was made the king’s chancellor, at the 
@equeit of his patron, who thought no dig- 
hity or truft above his merit. Nor, in doing 
this, did Henry pleafe the archbithop alone. 
Becket’s promotion mutt have been extreme 
agreeable to the Engliths as he was the art 
of that nation, fince the latter years of the 
reign of William the Conqueror, on whom 
any great office, either in the church or ftate, 
had been conferred by the kings of Norman 
race; the exclufion of them from all digni- 
ties being a maxim of policy, delivered down 
by that monarch to his fons, and founded (as 
¥.Mse®. we are told by William of Malmfbury) on the 
8.50. ¢p alarming example of what had befallen the 
Wil, Danes in England, after the deceafe of Ca- 
nute the Great. For the Englith having been 
fuffered, by the indulgence of Canute, to re- 
tain under him a large fhare of honors and 
power, the confequence was, that they foon 
recovered the government, and drove out the 
foreigners, Whether the expuifion of the 
latter was really owing to the caufe here af- 
figned, or to their own provoking infdlence, 
yay well be difputed: but this opinion, un- 
queftionably, prevailed too mach in the — 
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of the Normans, and continued too long, 
Even Henry the Firft, who courted the af~ 
fection of the Englith, as the chief ftrength 
of his throne, and in other refpects was kind 
to them, adhered to this maxim, more per- 
haps, from an apprehenfion of oifending the 
Normans, than any jealoufy in hinfelf, Ste- 
phen and Matilda feem alfo to have a¢ted on 
the fame principle: fo that this difhonor-. 
able mark of humiliation and inequality re- 
mained fixed on that people, till the aufpi- 
cious reign of Henry Prantegenct. He was 
the firft who took it off; and certainly this 
deferves to be celebrated among the moft 
memorable and moft laudable aéts of his life; 
heing that which removed all appearance of 
a congueft, and entirely completed the incor- 
porating union between the two nations, 
which his royal grandfather had formed, but 
had not brought to full perfection. He might, 
poffibly, be more inclined to favor the Ene 
plith, as, by his grandmother, he defcended 
rom the Anglo-Saxon kings; but one may 
better afcribe the kindnets he thewed them 
to large and generous notions of policy, which 
tmade him defire to widen the foundations, on 
which the government of England had ftood 
for fome time : foundations too narrow for 
the {uperftruéture of glory and publick good, 
which his noble ambition and extenfive be- 
nevolence afpired to raife. The work, in- 
deed, was to him lefs difficult than it would 
have been to his grandfather: for England 

X4 had 


Book If. 
nd 
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Book iI. had now, (as a contemporary author tells us) 

Lrrarad not only a king, but many bifbops and abbots, 
Vr aiveds 6 my : 
Abb. Riv, de many great earls and noble knights, who, being 
YE&Mine defended bot the Norman and Englhfb 


P-491. 0.40. 400d, were an | to the one and a comfort to 
the other. This happy effect of the iater-mar- 
riages between two nations naturally 


Ieffened the jealoufy, which, for almoft a 
century, had been fo ftrong in the Normans. 
But a prince of narrow foul would not have 
feen the practicability, or comprehended the 
utility of departing from the maxim his pre~ 
deccffors had adhered to: and it would have 
been fingly fufficient to illuftrate the reign of 
Henry the Second, that, by putting an end 
to this diftinétion, as well as to that which 
the fury of civil difcord had lately produced, 
he opened the temple of Honor to all merit, 
called forth every virtue, and every talent 
into the fervice of the publick, and made 
himfelf the common father of his own 


,, people. 
ee The chancellor of Engtand, at this time, 
diente, & had no diftinG court of judicature, in which 
Madox'stiif. he prefided: but he ated together with the 
is Serer jufticiary and other great officers in matters of 
"the revenue, at the exchequer, and fome~ 
times in the counties, y circuits. The 
great feal being in his ‘cuilods » he fupervifed 

and fealed the writs and precepts, that iffued 

in proceedings pending in the king’s court, 

and in the exchequer. He alfo fupervifed all 
charters, which were to be fealed with that 


feal,, 
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fal. Mr. Madox obferves, that he was Book UL 


ufually a bifhop or prelate, becaufe he was 
looked upon as chief of the king's chapel, 
which was under his fpecial care. In the 
council his rank was very high. It feems 
that he had the principal dire¢tion and con- 
dud of all foreign affairs, performing moft 
of that bufinefs which is now done by the fe- 
cretaries of ftate. Such was the office to 
which Becket was raifed: but the favor of 
his mafter made him greater than even the 
power of that office, great as it was in itfelf. 


The bithop of Winchefter, who had hoped 
to govern the kingdom, had no hare in the 
miniftry, or none that went beyond the ap- 
pearance and form of being called to a coun- 
cil, where his opinion was hardly ever fol~ 
Jowed, but when it might help to confirm 
and authorize that of others, who had the 
confidence of their mafter. Henry was 
too honeft to love, too wife to truft him, 
and too ftrong in the efteem and affection 
of the publick to fear his refentment. Dif- 

ufted at this neglect, and imagining, per- 
aps, that by intriguing with the pope, or 
the king of France, againft Henry, fe tah 
be able to revenge himfelf more effectually 
on the latter, and with greater fafety tohim- 
felf, than by remaining in England, he pri- 
vately fent his treafures out of the realm, and 
then left it himfelf, without the permiffion 
of his fovereign, who immediately gave or- 
ders, 


ne 
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‘Pook It, dere, that all the fix cafties belonging to him 


in England thould be demolifhed.—The 
blow was decifive—It broke at once all hia 
military power in this kingdom: it thewed 
a boldnefs and a vigour in the government, 
which deterred even the clergy from efpou~- 
fing his quarrel; andas, abroad, he did not 
find the ‘upport he expected, he was com- 
pelled to fubmit, and fue for leave to return 
to his bithoprick; which "enry, who had 
fafficiently punifhed and humbled him, was 
willing to grant, but co-fined him to hia 
Dare epifcopal duties. In this retirement, fo 
very unfuitable to his temper, he po fome 
ears, unattended to, and almoft forgotten 
y the publick; after having made and un- 
made kings, and governed with more than 
regal power! Nor can there be a greater 
proof of the ftrength of the crown and the 
wifdam of the king, than that fo crafty and 
bold aman, fo fkilful in courts, fo verfedin 
faGtion, could neither work himfelf into the 
gevernment, nor make it uneafy! 


Peaceand obedience being thus eftablifhed 
in England, Henry had leifure to attend to 
his foreign affairs. His firft bufinefs was, ta 
do his homage to Louis, for the many fiefs 
he held of thecrownof France, Thisceremo- 
ny was neceflary at the end of a war, in 
which e vaffal had fought againft his fove- 
reigns the feidal connedtion between them 
having been broken; and therefore it ought 

to 
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to have been paid by Henry, upon the cone Beck I. 
clufion of ages _ the year before. But “~~ — 
his ficknefs, which came upon him imme~- 
diately afterwards, and fome affairs of im- 
portance retarded it til Stephen died; and 
then he was forced, 2s foon as the commo- 
tions in Normandy, and the wind and fea 
would permit, to haften to England. Durin, 
his ftay in this ifland, to prevent the king of 
France from taking any umbrage at this neg- 
le€t, or, rather, becaufe he was fenfible that 
fome had been taken, he wrote to that mo- 
narch, asd affered him of his willingnefs to y, 
y the fame homage which he had maid him Mey on 

efore, for all the dominions which he held severe 6. 
of hiscrown, on condition of fucha reciprocal ens. 5¢. 
engagement from him, as theduty of 2 feudal 
lord to his vaffal required. It was the more 
neceflary, at this time, that fuchan affurance 
fhould be given, becaufe,.Henry the Firft 
having difputed the nature of the homage, 
which was due to the crown of France from 
the dutchy of Normandy, and having refufed 
to pay itin the ufual manner, it might be 
apprehended, that his grandfon, being now 
king of England, would make the fame dif 
ficulty, tho’ he had fabmitted to it before 
his elevation to that rank. But he avoided 
any occafion of a quarrel with Louis, efpeci- 
ally one not well groonded; and declared, 
in the fame letter, that out of obedience, re= 
pet, and affettion to that prince, he would 
gouclude a peace with the carl of Blois, by 

tee 
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Book Il. referring their differences to an amicable ar~ 
“~~ bitration. Thus he kept every thing quiet 
in France, till he had leifure to go ‘hither, 

which he did very early in the year eleven 

Gerv. Chron. handred and fifty-fix. He then \ nappies 
<tDiceto, feb his homage to Louis for Normandy, Aqui~ 
Hoveden fab taine, ey Maine, and Touraine. That 
aap. 1155. monarch reafon (as a French hiftorian 
B. panic H well obferves) to tremble when be received it! 
fabaan.11'56, Lhe conjunGion of fo many and fuch great 
feudal territories, under one vaflal, had never 
happened before in the French monarchy; 

and gave no {mall alarm to France; as the 

ae in whom they were united was alfo 

ing of England. If Louis had taken all oc- 

cafions to diminith this formidable power, he 

would have aéted with prudence: but he 

neglected a good one, which prefented itfclf 

to him foon after this time. 


V.Nesbrig, It has, before, been told, how Henry 
Luc7 Plantagenet had very unwillingly been com- 
pelled, at the death of his father, and before 

the body of that prince was buried, to {wear 

that he would perform every article of his 

will. Agreeably to that oath, he fhould, 
Chron.Norm, 2fter he ‘had gained poffeffion of England, 
fabann,1143. have refigned the earldoms of Anjou, Tou- 
ent raine, and Maine, to Geoffry, his younger 
ag. it, brother. But, as foon as he was crowned, 
Gears "cic, he applied to Rome for relief from the obli- 
p.10.8. "” gation of this oath: reprefenting to the pope 
that he had taken it by conftraint, and 7” ab- 

folute 
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folute ignorance of what his father’s will Bock 11. 
Aenea 


contained, which he objected to, in this-par- 
ticular, as being unjuft; becaufe, againit 
the cleareft principles of natural right, with- 
out his having committed any fault or offence, 
it deprived him of his whole paternal inhe~ 
ritance. 

The Roman fee, fince firft it affumed an 
authority of difpenfing with oaths, has very 
feldom refufed, upon proper 4 poo to 
reconcile the religion and confcience of a 
prince, with his interefts, or his paffions; 
unlefs when another prince, of greater 
foes or es ahi re the tigers of 

¢ papacy has oppo! requeft. Henry 
was cat king 4 his brother was a fubject 
who had no weight in the balance of power 
in Europe; which was ufually examined by 
the cafuifts of the Vatican with much more 
attention, than the niceties of the cafe re- 
ferred to their judgement. It is not very 
certain whether Anaftafius the Fourth, or 
Adrian the Fourth, was then Pontiff: but 
either’of them was in circumftances to ren= 
der him vety defirous of Henry's friendthip. 
And, as there was really fomething hard in 
the cafe of that prince, the difpenfing power 
of Rome, was pusthty, as well as ufefully, 
exercifed, in his behalf, on this occafion. 
Being thus releafed from his oath, he paid 
no regard, cither to the will of his father, or 
the complaints of his brother. It could not 
indeed be expected that he fhould, after 

Geoffry 
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JekIL, Geoffry had openly joined with his enemies 


to feize thofe dominions by force of arms, 
the wil bo obligatory epon Henrys = E 
the will to i lenrys as it 
was done before that ps A, had poffeffion of 
England. Confidering the time when he 
entered into that league, and the whole pur- 
port of it, one cannot be much furprifed, 
that the affection af Henry thould be cooled 
towards a brother, who had fo unnaturally 
covenanted his utter deftrudtion. But tho’ 
Geoffry had abundant caufe to be very well 
fatisfied with having been pardoned a treafon 
of fo heinous a nature, he would neither re- 
linquith his pretenfions to the carldoms, nor 
teceive fome fations, offered to him 
by Henry, whom he went to vifit at Rouen, 
Seether with his uncle and aunt, the count 
and countefs of Flanders, foon after the re« 
turn of that king into Normandy from his 
late interview with Louis, which feems to 
have been held in the French Vexin. What 
thefe compenfations were hiftory docs not 
inform us: but we are told that he departed 
in great difcontent, and going to, his caftles 
infefted from thence the whole country round 
about them. As these was in all the three 
ar rr comm mc ok ota tage ar 
incipal gentry, withed rather to be 
Lean by a prince of their own, refiding 
conftantly among them, and one whofe power 
they did not fear, than by an abfent and po- 
tent monarch, Geaffry might have excited a 
dangeroup 
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dangerous revolt in thofe » if Henry, BeckB. 
whos vigienos was never fuuprifed, had not, ““¥~* 
immediately upon his departure, affembled 
an army, with which he marched to oppofe 
him, and having divided them into two 
bodies laid fiege at the fame time to two of 
his caftles, Mirebeau in Anjou, and Chinon 
in Touraine. Nature and art had united in 
fortifying the latter: but nothing could then 
refit the force of Henry’s arms. Both caftles 
were taken s and the rebel prince was com- 
pelled, with equal forrow and thame, once 
more to have recourfe to the clemency of his 
brother, which ingratitude itfelf could not 
weary out. Upon his furrendering the caftle 
of Loudon, his only remaining fortrefs, Hen: 
fettled on him 2 penfion of a thoufand pounds 
of Englith and two thoufand Angevins 
and left him the lands belonging to his caftles, 
but levelled thefe to the ground; thus, at 
once, giving him 2 maintenance, not un- 
fuitable to his rank, and taking from him the 
means of raifing new difturbances. The See the ev 
above-mentioned fum was equal to an income o” be valet 
of twenty two thoufand five hundred pounds ‘yccnd cf the 
of our money in thefe days, befides the ree thudvolemm 
venues arifing from his lands: and it would 
have been well if provifions of the fame na- 
turo had always been made for the younger 
brothers of kings or princes, inftead of ap- 
mages, which gave them the poffeffion of 
Toeeredia, by which their smbition was often 
tempted to carry them into faction and civil, 
ty Wat. 
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Book I. war, Neverthelefs it is certain, that, by all 
“the rules of good policy, the king of Fmance 
fhould have fupported Geoffry’s claim, and 
given him the inveftiture of the three earl- 
doms; in order to thofe dominions 
from Normandy and Aqpitaine, and thereby 
leffen the power of Henry in that kingdom: 
but he overlooked this great interefts or 
thought, wales fo lately received ho- 
mage from him for all his territories in France, 
. including the three earldoms, he could not, 
at this time, difpute his title to them; efpe- 
cially, as it was ftrengthened by the autho- 
Tity of the pope, to which he ed on all 
occafions, an implicit refpe&. This acqui- 
efcence on his part was of much advantage 

to Henry ; who alfo found his account in 
advances he hed made, not long before, to- 
wards a peace with the earl of Blois, which 
V. Dachefoe tied the eer of that prince, and prevented 
wiv epi. "his giving any affiftance to Geoffry. Indeed, 
dwerfor. de it evidently appears, by the aéts of a council, 
hat cre which Louis held this year at Soiffons, that 
&P. Darel, the fettling a general peace in the kingdom 
fubans.1155-of France, and reftoring agriculture, com- 
merce, and other fruits of tranquility, was 
the obje& that the king, end all his princi- 
pal feudatories, had moft at heart: of which 
difpofition Henry availed himfelf in this con- 
jun@ure. As to the juftice, or moral recti- 
tude, of his proceedings with Geoffry, which 
fome hiftorians have condemned with moft 
Severe reproaches, he would certainly sa 
ca 
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been 2 more pious fon, if he had not dif- Boel. 
puted his father’s will: but whether that “~~ 
will was equitable in itfelf, or whether his 
brother defzrved from him more kindnefs 
than he met with, may well be ioned. 

England fcems not to have any pert 
in this war: but Henry was attended, through- 
out the whole expedition, by his chancellor, Gav» Chrea, 
Becket. ‘This minifter was now become his et in af Mise 
chief favorite, and made a very immoderate tf. Cantor. 
ufe of his favor. Employments and trufts ee 
of all kinds were heaped upon him, without Chron, 
meafure or propricty. Befides the office of p. 1058 
chancellor and a fcandalous number of eccle- Borhamet’ 
fiaftical benefices, he had royal caftles and Fite Stephen 
forts committed to his cuftody, the tempo- mvimbecket, 
ralities of vacant prelacies, and the efcheats 
of great baronies belonging to the crown. 
The revenues of thefe he made ufe of, with 
the fame freedom, as if they had been his 
own rents; perhaps, for the general fervice 
of his matter, but without keeping any re- V. Brit. 8, 
gular or ftri& account, and certainly with bier 
great appearance of a moft extravagant pro+ 
digality and oftentation in himfelf: fo unli- 
mited was the confidence that Henry placed V. Avfores 
in him! Indeed he feemed almoft to thare Se & 
the throne with his fovereign. And it muft 
be confeft, that, if fuch a participation of 
the royal authority could have been juftified 
by the accomplithments and talents of a mi- 
nifter, it would be his. For he poffeffed all 
the qualities chat could moft powerfully en- 

Vou. H. Y gage 
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Book il. page the affectionsof 2 pritice, who hada judg- 


meht capable of difcetiing and a heart formed 
to love extraotdinary merit, but a temper that 
required fonve delicacy of addrefs in thofe 
who approached hith véry nearly, and that 
yielded moft to thofe friends, whofe character 
oped moft to fympathife with his own. 
The perfon of Becket was graceful and his 
countenance pleafing : his wit was lively and 
facetious, his judgement acute, his eloquence 
flowing and fweet, his memory vaft and ready 
on all occafions. The time he had pafied in 
that fchool of the moft exquifite policy, the 
court of Rome, had greatly improved and re- 
fined his underftanding. Nor was his capa- 
city limited to the {phere of bufinefs. He 
made himfelf a tual companion to the 
king in moft of his pleafures, and fell in 
with all his taftes {0 eafily and fo naturally, 
that in paying his court he {eemed only to in- 
dulge his own inclinations. There was acer- 
tain inexpreffible grace in his manners, given 
by nature, but helped by art, which rendered 
his virtues more amiable, and even his vices 
agreeable. Thus his profufenefs and often- 
tation appeared like generofity and greatnefs 
of {pirit. Nor was he indeed devoid of thefe 
good qualities; but he carried them beyond 
their proper bounds. His expence was en- 
ermous, and Henry would have been jealous 
of it, as intended to acquire too much popu- 
larity, if he had not been perfuaded by the 
addrefs of Becket, that all his magnificence, 

in 
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in which the fon of a private citizen furpaffed Book TI. 


even the greateft and nioft opulent earls, was 
only defigned to do honor to his bountiful 
maiter, who creature he was, and upon 
whom his whole fortune muft abfolutely de~ 
end. Yet, amidft the luxury in which he 
Fred for feveral years, and all the temptations 
of a court where gallantry reigned, he was 
(if we may believe the writers of his life) 
conftantly temperate and invincibly chafte. 
Henry, being now triumphant in Anjou, 
obliged all the nobility of Gafcony and 
Guienne to give him hoftages for their future 
fidelity. On what occafion he did {0 we are 
not told: but he arse proc fome ex- 
traordinary caufe to fu them; perhaps a 
aieavery of their tele bay ear aa 
with his brother; which confpitacy might be 
prevented from taking effe@, by the vigilance 
of his government and the terror of his arms. 


For it is not very probable, that Geoffry” 


would have dared fo inconfiderately to draw 
thofe arms on himfelf, if he had not relied 
on fome aid; and the barons of Aquitaine, 
having beendong weakly governed by Henry’s 
predeceffors, were impatient of reftraint, and 
prone to rebellion. But, whatever might be 
the motives, on which Henry thought it ne- 
eeffary to take this precaution, it anfwered 
his purpofe fo well, that, for many years 
afterwards, it kept thofe provinces in peace 
and obedience to his government. 


Ya Fore 
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“~~ Fortune was fo favorable to him at this 
Gerv. Chron. time, thatevery accident added to his ftrength. 
eee It happened that the count and countefs of 
Chron.Norm. Flanders engaged themfelves by a vow to go 
Ric 2h ents this year, on a image, to Jerufalem. 
Lites.” They thought that they could not find fo fit 
Anal. War. a guardian, in their abfence, for their eldeft 
fabaus.1157- fon Philip, who was yet an infant, or fo ref~ 
 sreinage a protector for their dominions, as 
lenry their nearkinfman, and faithful friend. 
To him therefore they committed the care of 
their fon, and the regency of Flanders, till 
they fhould return from the eaft: and the 
young prince having efpoufed the heirefs of 
Vermandois, that province alfo was put un- 
der his government. This was a great aug- 
mentation of his power on the continent; 
and might well have added to the jealoufy of 
the French court: but he ufed his utmoft art 
+ to quiet their apchensoaty be never fo 
careful to pay the king of France the refpecta 
of a vaflal and the regards of an ally, as 
when he had made, or was endeavouring to 
make, fome acquifition, which might na- 
turally give umbrage to him and bis king~ 
dom. The affairs of Flanders were fettled, 
with great attention and great wifdom, by 
their new governor; and after he had efta- 
blithed tack order and harmony in all his 
tesritories abroad, that he brought them to 
compofe one political fyftem, as if they had 
been a tingle ftate, he returned into England, 
in 
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in the Spring of the year eleven hundred and Boot 11, 


fifty feven. 
the provinces it had loft to the Scotch and 


Welth, under the late y rcign, was 
now the spor i objed of Re defires, and 
the general with of his people. 


In what manner his great uncle, David, 
king of Scotland, had gained poffeffion of 
the three northern counties, and had brought 
him to take an oath, that he would not re- 
fume them, in cafe he fhould recover the 
throne of his anceftors, has been already re- 
lated, in the preceding book. The tiel- of 
that king, or of his fon, to thefe provinces, 
even as fiefs to be held of England, under ho- 
mage and fealty, had been always very 
doubtful. By what right cither of them laid 
claim to Weftmoreland, I cannot difcover. 
And out of the grant which Stephen had 
made of Northumberland, Newcaftle and 
Bamburg had been exprefly referved. But 
David had feized upon more than he had a 
right to, from the terms of that compact, 
under the pretence of holding thofe provinces 
for Matilda and her fon; inftead of which he 
retained and left them to his own Fay pos 
as parts of the kingdom of Scotland, fepara~ 

from England, and not even tied to it by 
any obligation of feudal obedience. It could 
not appear to the Englith in any other light, 
than as an acquifition the Scotch had made, 
by taking advantage of the weaknefsof Eng 
Y3 land, 


‘o re-annex to that kingdom all “~~ 
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time of civil war; and Henry's council fup- 
pofed, that he might with cqual policy, and 
with more juftice, now take advantage of the 
weak ftate of Scotland, to recover to his 
crown it’s antient rights and poff.flions. His 
former obligations to the Scotch royal family 
for their having affifted his mother, and con- 
ferredupon him(felf the honorof knighthood, 
could be no fufficient argument, for fuffering 
territories of fo much value and importance 
to be loft to his kingdom; it not being per- 
mitted toa king to be grateful at the expence 
of his people. He therefore judged it necef- 
fary to regain the three counties, and thought 
the time fo favorable for fuch a demand, 
that it ought not to be negleéted. The oath 
he had taken was the fole impediment which 
ftood in his way: but againft this he might 
plead, that it had been impofed upon him, 
when his tender age, and inexperience in 
matters of government, were ftrong objec- 
tions againft the validity of it; efpecially, as 
the alienation of thefe dominions had not 
been agreed to by the eftates of the kingdom, 
whofe confent, in all monarchies not entirely 
defpotic, is neceffary to confirm an att of 
this nature. He might alfo alledge, that the 
only confideration, upon which he could be 
fappofed to have taken {uch an oath with- 
out fraud, or force, was the efficacious 
affiftance, which David had engaged to give 
him in England, by making an offenfive war 

againgt 
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againft Stephen: but as that en ent was Book Il. 
not kept, be ktahnagem verted heats his ““~ 
part of the compact. Thefe reafons appeared 
fo weighty, and made his con{cience fo eafy, 
that he did not even apply to the papal au- 
thority for relief in this cafe; but, fuppofing 
that his oath was void in itfelf, fent to de«- 
mand the immediate reftitution of the three 
cuir, His erm were ordered to 
fay, that their mafter, t. ing of England, . 
ae not to be defrauded aca oh part by tint 
of bis kingdom; nor could be patiently fee it thus 
difmembered: and juftice required, that territo~ 
ries gained by the Scotch in bis name fhquld be 
refored to him. Upon seceiving this meflage, 
Malcolm, who was then but in his feven- 
teenth year, or rather the lords of his council, 
by whofe advice he was governed, thought it 
neceflary to make the reftitutien demanded ; 
prudently confidering (fays William of New- 
bury, a good contemporary hiftorian) that, 
with regard to this point, the king of England 
was no lefs Rrong in the merits of bis caufe than 
in the ‘greatnefs of bis power. But although 
they had ngt been fo abfolutely convinced of 
the juftice of his claim, as that writer fup- 
pofes; his power was, undoubtedly, fo for- 
midable to them, and the ftate of their go- 
vernment fo infirm, that prudence required 
them to make this facrifice of contefted ac- 
quifitions, rather than run the hazard of a 
war, which might ruin their country. And Nestrigenss, 
Malcolm might the more eafily give upic s+ 

Y4 Nor- 
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Beck 1. Northumberland, becaufe, when David, his 
ey prandfather, declared him fucceffor in the 
kingdom of Scotland, he affigned that pro- 

vince to William, hie younger brother. 
But Henry was not fatished with having 
V. Diceto ined the three counties. He likewife in- 
foe fifted, and not without an ancient claim, 
veorleafes, fab that Malcolm thould acknowledge himfclf 
ane. 2157. his vaffal for Lothian. This earldom, in which 
Chrou.Norm. al] the eaftern parts of Scotland, between the 
B22 jon, Tweed and Firth of Forth, were then com- 
de Waling- prehended, had been granted hy Edgar, one 
STR gts of the greateft Saxon kings, to Kenneth the 
aah. p. 193. Third, under condition of homage; and it 
does not appear that the vaflalage had been 
ever rel |, to him or his fucceffors, by 
any other king of England. Malcolm there- 
fore was advifed by his council to agree ta 
this demand likewife; and the Englith mo- 
a peat conferred oe prpcteghe rm 
SecDogdsk’s tingdon, againft im ie of Nor- 
Srompcul chamapton, $o whofe father it had been given 
ton. Stephen, on the death of Henry prince 
Scotland, Probably, this was done én the 
foundation of the grant made to David, Mal- 
colm’s grandfather, i Henry the Firft; and 
unlefs the right of the other family to the 
earldom of Hyntingdon had been fo evidently 
certain in juftice and law, as not to admit of 
any latitude in the difpofal thereof by the 
power of the crown, policy required, that, 
in this inftance, fome favor fhonld be thewn 
to the Scotch king in retum for the impor- 
7 - tant 
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tant conceffions, which he had made to Eng- Book Ii. 


Jand. 


Thefe northern affairs being thus fettled, 
Henry now turned his thoughts, and not 
without fome inquietude, to the great and 
dangerous war he intended to make again 
the Welth. 


As I have not hitherto, during the courfe 
of this work, given any diftin® account of 
that ancient people, I thall now fketch out 
the moft important outlines of their hiftory, 
down to the times of which I write, partly 
from the Welth chronicle of Caradoc of 
Lhancarvon, which among them is of the 
greateft authority; and partly from our own 
writers. In doing this I thall fupply fome 
material omiffions, which I defignedly left 
in the preceding hiftory of the four firft Nor~ 
man kings; becaufe I thought it would be 
better, that their tranfaGtions with theWelth, 
which were not abfolutely connected with 
other ‘matters there related, fhould be thewn 
together with the general view of that na- 
tion, prefented here. 


How bravely and obftinately the Silures, 
Demete, and Qrdovices, who firft inhabited 
that part of Great Britain which has fince 
been called Wales, refifted the all-conquer- 
ing power of Rome, the Roman hiftorians 
themfelves declare, When that nation had 

Fi ‘ entirely 
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Bok U. entirely relinquithed this ifland, about the 
year four hundred and forty eight, thefe va~ 
Jiant people, affifted by the natural ftrength 
of their country, and augmented by great 
numbers who fled to them for fafety from 
the invafions of the Scotch, the Pi€s, and 
the Saxons, preferved themfelves free under 
their own form of government, their own 
Jaws, and their own princes, while all the 
reft of South-Britain was over-run and fub~ 
dued by foreign arms. 


The name of Welth was given to them 

firft by the Saxons, and is derived from a 
contraction of Gwallith, or Gaulifh, denot- 

ing their origin from the Gauls: but they 

call themfelves Cumri, of which the Latin 

name, Cimbri, given to a Celtic nation of 
Germany, was probably a corruption, Wales 

was bounded at firft by the Irith feas and 

Tr. Powell's the rivers Severne and Dee. But, towards 
Walh Chron. the end of the eighth century, the Welth 
Big were driven out of all the level country, 
Ban, Rad- fituated between the Severne and Wye, by 
aorhure, Offa the Great, king of Mercia, who planted 
there Englith colonies, and made the cele- 

brated dike, ftill called by his name, which 
extended, from north to fouth, abaut ninety 

miles, ae along the fides and bottoms 

of the hills, from the mouth of the river 

Dee to that of the Wye near Chepftow. It 

is thought to have been an imitation of tho 

ramparts thrown up by Agricola,. — 

an 
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aid Severus, to guard the Roman province Beok J}. 
againft the incurfions of the northern Bar- “ve? 
barians: but, from fome remains of it, which B 
are ftill to be feen, and for feveral other 
reafons, I (hould-judge that it was rather in- 
tended for a boundary, to feparate the terri- 
tories of the Englith from thofe of the 
‘Welth, than to protect the former, as a for- 
tification. Whatever the intent of fo vaft a 
work may have been, the labour and charge 
were greater than the benefit. For, foon 
after Offa's death, the Welfh again extended 
their dominions beyond that dike, forcing 
their way, like a rarid torrent, which de- 
fends fons the mountains and overflows 
the plain country. Their limits, from that 
time, were very uncertain ; being often ad- 
vanced, or fet back, as the fortune of war 
happened to change, in favor of them, or 
of the ‘axons. In the ninth century, Eg- 
bert, fupreme monarch of England, won 
from them Chefter, which had been the ca~ 

ital feat of the former kings of North- 
ales. From this city his fucceflors in- 
fefted that kingdom with perpetual inroads; 
and the Welfh in return made incurfions, 
with great fury, into the counties of Eng- 
land fat bordered upon them: each nation 
keeping up an implacable hatred againft the 
other, and adding the remembrance of an- 
cient animofities to every new quarrel. The Mf Chrors 
Saxon chronicle tells us, that Ethelwolf, fon gy sha’ 854, 
to Egbert, fabdued the people of North- 
. Wales. 
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Wales. It alfo rs, from Affer’s hiftory 
of King Alfred the Great, that fome of the 
‘Welth princes were fubject to his crown ; 
and the Welfh chronicle owns, that his 
grandfon Athelftan entereti Wales with a 
great army, which brought the kings of the 
country to pay him tribute, and acknowledge 
his fovereignty : but they did not continue 


V. Senstos very long in this ftate of fubjection. Among 
fonfalramde the Saxon laws, publifhed by Wilkins, we 
Walle, wi- have a conftitution agreed to by the legifla- 
kins, p25. tures of both nations, for fecuring the peace 


of the borders, which feems to put them 
upon a foot of independence and equality. 
It is fuppofed to have been made in the reign 
of Ethelred, who came to the crown in 
ear pine hundred and feventy eight ; and 
fore that tims we find the Welth often in 
arms on the borders, and thewing little obe- 
dience or regard to the fovereignty of Eng- 


In the year eight hundred and forty three 
all Wales was united under the dominion of 
Roderick, furnamed the Great: but in the 
year eight hundred and: feventy fix that 
prince again divided it, by a teftamentary 
fettlement, into three kingdoms, Guyneth, 
or North-Watles, Deheubarth, or South- 
Wales, and Mathraval, or Powis-land ; 
which he feverally left to his three fons, 
who were all crowned and called kings ; but 
the two younger were fubordinate to the 
eldeft, who had North-Wales, and held his 

3 royal 
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royal feat at Aberfiraw in the ifle of Angle- Bock 1 
fey, which was the Mona of the Britons. 

The grandfon of Roderick, Howel Dhs, (in Wel Ciro, 
Englith Howell the Good) about the year "P57 
nine hundred and forty, obtained the fole 
dominion of all the kingdoms, and 

made a reformation of their political, V. Lege 


civil, and municipal laws, which were di-Ga'wone 


ed by him into three books. This code V. Prfatioa. 
is fill extant, and has been publithcd in 94 Clarke. 
England with a Latin tranflation, but mixed 
with other inftitutions of a much later date, 
many of which are ftri@tly feudal, and there- 
fore muft have been chiefly derived from the 
Normans. The entire agreement of others 
with the laws of the Saxons icems to indi- 
cate that they were occafionally borrowed 
from thence, and adopted by Howell: though 
the fimiJar genius of the Britith Celts and 
the Germans may have alfo produced fome 
refemblarice and conformity in the more an- 
cient cuftoms of the two nations. Among V. Leg. Wal- 
thofe that appear to be purely and cial wee Lhe 
Britifs, one may difcover a great deal of mulas lies. 
barbarifm, and many things that required a 
further reformation. The beft that can be 
faid of the policy of the Welth government, 
is, that there was in it no tincture of def- 
tifm. The nobles and clergy were con- 
fulted in all matters of ftate: the people 
were free, and feem to have affifted in the 
making of laws and other aéts of great mo- 
ment. They were oppreft by no taxes, zed 
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Book IT. by any toilfome work: and to this an an- 
Vota cient author, who was himéelf of that nation, 
Cambreof. de bferibes their magnanimity and courage in 
Diaudstilitwe war, For nothing \fays he) fo raifes.and ex~ 

1% Cites the minds of men to brave altions, as the 
chearfulnefi of liberty: norBing, on the con~ 
trary, fo dejelts and difpirits them, as the op+ 
preffon of fervitude. But, in trath, the 
Welth were fo far from fubmitting to /ervi- 

; tude, that they could ftarte endure govera- 

ment, Their liberty bordered too nearly 
upon anatchy, being rather that of a favage 
than a civilized people. The whole con- 
Ritution was ill framed, either to polith 
their manners, or to fecure the internal 

: fa of the country; none under heaven 

aving been ever more agitated with civil 
commotions; which were fo frequent and 

violent in all parts of Wales, that very few 

of their princes died natural deaths : for 

either they were flain in wars with each 

other, or murdered by others of the fame 

family, who, fcr want of a determined rule 

of fucceffion, or by the power of factions, 
V.Dr.Pow- afpired to the government. One great caufe 
Gen hay, Of this evil was, that the old Britith cuftom 

8, 5 60. of dividing the eftate of the father, in equal 
As ua, Cum fhares, among the fons, baftards, as well as 
Lundabilibus legitimate, extended, not only to private in- 
Walliz, c.g. heritances, but to the inferior chieftains, or 

princes in the feveral diftriéts; and even to 

the royal families in all the three kipgdoms; 

the eldeft fon having no more than a kind na 
titu 
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titular“ fovereignty over the younger: not Book il, 
was that pe always given, but, “~~ 
fometimes all the fons of 2 dead monarch 
governed juny. which produced the utmoft 
confufion; and, in feveral inftancés, elec 

tion, or force of arms, conferred the chief 

thle upon one of the younger fons, or per- 

haps, upon fome othet more diftant kinfman. 

What aggravated this mifchief was another Vv. Weh 
ancient cuftom, which prevalled among the chee. Sra 
chieftains and kings of Wales, of fendin; Ps fron, had 
out their infant fons, to be nurfed and bred F- 58 to 63. 
up in different families of their principal eas 
nobles or gentry ; from whence it enfued, rald. Camb. 
that each of thefe fofter-fathers, attaching 4 Baird 
himfelf with a ftrong, paternal affection, to ¢. 4.9. 
the child he had reared, and being incited 

by his own intereft to defire his advance- 

ment above his brothers, endeavoured to 
procure it by all the means in his power. 

Thus, as moft of their kings cohabited with 

feveral women, who generally brought them 

many children, feveral parties were formed 

among their nobility; which breaking out 

at their deaths involved their feveral king- 

doms in blood and confufion. Minors were 

never allowed to reign: but it often hap- 

pened, that, when a prince, excluded in his 

infancy, attained to manhood, he then 

afpired to the throne, which, on account of 

his nonage, he had formerly loft, and found 

a party to affift him in thofe pretenfions. 

‘Thus; after the deceafe of Howell Dha, the 

. 2 -  king- 
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Book If. kingdoms of Wales were again divided into 
= ditbent tions, and per ly harraffed 
with different claims. They were indeed 
re-united under Meredyth, Howell’s grand~ 
fon; but his reign was unfortunate and of 
fhort continuance: for he was fo infefted 
with the pyratical defcents of the Danes, 
that, after St. David’s, and other places 
upon the coafts of South-Wales, been 
deftroyed by their ravages, he was forced 
to deliver himfclf from thom, by a compa- 
fition of the fame nature with the firft Dane» 
geld of the Saxons, viz. to pay them 2ca-" 
pitation, at the rate of a tgs for every 
man in that kingdom. This only allured 
their countrymen to other invafions, with 
lefs fear of refiftance and more affurance of 
gain. While Meredyth’s arms were em- 
loyed in a civil war with the fon of his elder 
feohee Eneon, who laid claim to South- 
‘Welfh Chroa. Wales, the Northern corfairs landed in An- 
A P75" slefey, and defolated the whole ifland. As 
publick misfortunes are always charged to 
the fault of the government, the people of 
North-Wales revolted, and chofe another 
king. Great diforders enfued; fill the un« 
happy Meredyth ying, without iffue male, 
in the year nine hundred and ninety eight, 
Lhewelyn ap Sitfylth, who had married his 
daughter, fucceeded to him in South-Wales, 
and foon obtained, by force of arms, the two 
other kingdoms. The Welth chronicle, to 
gxprefs the felicity of his reign, fays, .téat, 
y in 
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in Bis time, the earth brought forth double to Yok 
what it produced ix the times rte 
people in all ther affairs, multi~ 
pied 3 the cattle encreafed in great 
numbers ; fo that there was not a poor man in 
Wales, from the fouth to the north feas but 

man bad plenty, every boufe ¢ dweller, 
pi lens town Liebhents. Yet be was not 
exempt from the ufual deftiny of the other 
Welth kings. The fons of Edwin ap Encon 
aad againft him and — -_ bet 
» his fon, reven i 3; drove 
goer the fon of Een out of South- 
Wales; and killed in battle another prince, 
who had lately obtained the fovereignty of 
North-Wales, not eg title, if 
any title but force of arms have availed 
in that nation. 

Gryffyth was the firft, and, I believe, the v. Flor. Wig. 
the only Welth king, that ever had a navy 5 #5. Dancin, 
a few hips of war having been built for hisiocq. 
fervice in fome foreign country, and manned 
with foscign failors. He could not be fur-v. ints. 
nifhed with either among bis own fubjects : Cambrest, 
for Giraldus‘Cambrenfis informs us, that the gino <8. 
Welth had no thips, but fuch as were ufed 17. 
by the Britons, their anceftors ; {mall wicker 
boats, that were covered with hides, and had 
neither oars nor fails. On what occafion this 
fleet, which was fo great a novelty to his 
people, was provided by this prince, we are 
not told: But, I-prefume, he defigned it to 
protect them from the ravages of the Danes 

Vou. IL, z and 
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Book ll. and Norwegians. Howell having attempted, 
wil Gio. by the help of thefe and other foreigners, to 


ut fapra. 


regain from him South-Wales, was totally 
defeated in a pitched battle, and hardl 
efcaped with his fe, But an honorable death 
in the field would have faved him from a 
reater misfortune: for ‘his wife, whom he 
ad brought to be 2 witnefs of the triumph, 
which he confidently hoped to obtain over 
Gryffyth, was taken prifoner by that king 5 
who, liking her beauty, kept her for his 
concubine. Nor does it appear, that he loft 
any reputation among his own sia by fo 
brutal a rapes; the Welth fuppofing, that 
whatever belonged to the conquered was a 
lawful prey to the conquerors, their wives 
themfelves not excepted. The unfortunate 
hutband, reinforced by another army of Eng- 
lith and Danes, made a new effort not long 
afterwards, to recover the poffeffion of his 
wife and kingdom; but was vanquifhed and 
flain in the conteft. Other competitors arofe 
againft Gryffyth ; for not even the greateft 
victories could give to thefe princes arly fecu- 
rity in their power: bat he overcame all his 
adverfaries by fair and open force in the field. 
Nor did he confine his valor within his own 


V.Cbron. territories. In conjunéion with Algar earl 
Sex, fob ata. of Chefter, who had been banithed from 
1055+ P- 16% Foland as traitar, in the reign of Edward 


the confeffor, he marched into Herefordthire, 
and wafted all that fertile country with fire 


V. Fler. Wi-and {word, to revenge the death of his bro- 


P. 623.629. 


cry 
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ther Rhees, whofe head had been brought Bok. 


td Edward, in purfuance of an order fent by 
that king, on account of the depredations 
which he had committed againft the Englith 
on the borders. To ftop thefe ravages, the 
earl of Hereford, who was nephew to Ed- 
ward, advanced with an army, not of Eng- 
lith alone, but of mercenary Normans and 
French, whom he had entertained in his 
fervice, againft G and Algar. He 
met elo sane Need, and offered them 
battle, which the Welfh monarch, who had 
beer a Lge’ battles before, and bate 
ught without conquering, joyful 

acce ted” The earl had rouaimaaat his 
Englith forces to fight on horfeback, in imi- 
tation of the Normans, againft their ufual 
cuftom: but the Welfh making a furious 
and terrible charge, that nobleman himfelf 
and the foreign cavalry, led by him, were 
fo daunted at the view of them, that they 
fhamefully fled without fighting ; which be- 
ing feen by the Englith, they alfo turned 
their backs on the enemy, who, having 
killed or wounded as many of them as they 
could come up with in their flight, entered 
triumphant into Hereford, fpoiled and fired 
the city, razed the walls to the | ea 
flanghtered fome of the citizens, led many 
of them captive, and (to ufe the words of 
the Welth chronicle) 4/t nothing in the town 
but blood and afbes. this exploit, they 
immediately returned into Wales, undonht- 
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edly from a defire of {ecuring their prifoners, 
and the rich plunder they had gained. The 
king of England, hereupon, commanded Earl 
Harold to colle& a great army from all parts 
of the kingdom, and afiembling them at 
Glocefter, advanced from thence, to invade 
the dominions of Gryffyth in North-Wales. 
He performed his orders, and penetrated into 
that country, without refiftance from the 
Welth; Gryffyth and Algar retiring into 
fome parts of South-Wales. What were 
their reafons for this condué we are not weld 
informed ; nor why Harold did not purfue 
his advan inft them: but it a; 8 
that he Megas te aes advifeable, a this 
time, to treat with, than fubdue, them; for 
he left North-Wales, and cmployed himéelf 
in rebuilding the walls of Hee tae 
negociations were carrying on with G: " 
which foon afterwards feodneet ates scot 
ration of Algar, and a peace with that king, 
not very honorable to England; as he made 
no fatisfaGtion for the mifchief he had done 
in the war, nor any fubmiffions to Edward, 
Harold muft, doubtlefs, have had fome pri- 
vate and ae motives to page fuch a 
treaty. e very next year, the Welfh mo~ 
cae upon what cand we know not, 
made a new incurfion into England, and 


. killed the bifhop of Hereford; the theriff of 


the county ; many more of the Englith, 
both ecclefiafticks and laymen. Edward was 
counfelled by Harold and Leofrick earl of 

. . Mercia, 
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Metcia to make peace with him again; Beck Il. 
which he again broke: nor could he be re- wag Cree, 
ftrained by any means from thefe barbarous p. 100, 101 
inroads, before the year one thoufand and 
fixty-three ; when Edward, whofe patience V- Chron, rt 
and pacific difpofition had been too much fis. winee, 
abufed, aes -_ ee to pargel oe # Chron, 
whole ftrength of the kingdom, and make nd hed 
war u; im in his own country, till he wateseese 
had fubdued or deftroyed him. That genc- Malmih. de 
ral ated fo vigoroufly, and with fo much Pah; * 
celerity, that he had like to have furprifed Wilh Chron, 
him in his palace: but, juft before the Eng- P01, 10% 
lith forces arrived at his gate, having notice Camb, de 
of the at that threatened him, and {ce- Iilaudabil. 
ing no other means of fafety, he threw Walits-7 
himfelf, with a few of his houthold, into— 
one of his thips, which happened, at the 
inftant, to be ready to fail; and put to fea. 

‘What country he retired to we are not in- 
formed: but, probably, he went into Ire- 
land. Harold, vexed at his efcape, fet fire 
tohis pglace, and burned all his thips of war 
that remained in his harbour; after which, 
returning to Briftol, he there fitted out, 
with all poffible expedition, a powerful ficet ; 
with which he cruized along the coafts of 
North and South-Wales, preventing the im- 
portation of corn and other neceffaries, which 
the Welth had been accuftomed to receive 
from abroad. While he was employed in 
this manner, a ftrong body of horfe, under 
the conduct of Earl Tofti, his brother, had 

Z3 marched 
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(Beck If, marched to a rendezvous, which he had a 


cinted, in the maritime part of North- 
‘ales. As foon as he had intelligence of 
their being arrived, he landed and joined 
them with his infantry, which he had em- 
barked for that purpofe; leaving none but 
the failors and rowers aboard his fleet, which 
he ordered to cruize as before. The two 
brothers, after bana poo eafily made 
themfelves matters of all the flat country : 
but Harold, being fenfible that heavy-armed 
foldiers wer: unfit for purfuing the light 
troops of the Welth into their mountainous 
regions, provided his infantry with bucklers 
of hides, and other armor of 2 lighter fort 
than they ufually wore. The greater part 
of his cavalry he left in the plains, under 
the comimanit of his brother; and taking only 
a few .of them, with fume bands of foot 
heavy-armed, which he ordered to follow 
and furport the light-arme/ forces, if they 
Should be repulfed, he boldly advanced into 
countries, which no Saxon army ever had 
entered before; marching all the way on foot 
himfelf, ard driving the enemy cven from 
their inmoft retreats, with a terrible flaugh- 
ter, till they we recompelled to fue for peace 
ag the difiretion of the conqueror. Proud 
of having furmounted the ftrong barriers 
which nature had oppofed to his paffage, and 
of having ‘ubdued this warlike people, he fet 
up pillars of ftone in feveral places to which 
he had carried his victorious arms ; as tro- 
phies 


a 
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phies and monuments of his fame to pofle- Book H. 
rity. Giraldus Cambrenfis affures us, that, “~~ 
in his time, they were fill remaining there, 
with the following Latin infcription, refem- 
bling thofe of the Romans in fimplicity and 
concifenefs, engraved upon each of them, 
HIC FVIT VICTOR HARALDVS. 
Probably, the Welth would have better 
defended their country, if they had been 
under the condué of Gryffyth, their fove- 
reign: and, as in all his former life he had 
fhewn fo much courage, we may reafonably 
conclude, that he would not fo thamefully 
have abandoned his people through the 
whole courfe of a war which he himfelf had 
Brooght upon them, if the Englith navy, 
which continually guarded the coaft, had 
not prevented his return into any part of 
North. Wales. Certain it is, that he did not V. Mo. Wig. 
come back to them, till the Jatter end of ef Depelm: 
fammer in the following year, after they had" 
been forced to fubmit to Harold; and then 
he foynd them fo incenfed at having been 
Jeft by him in the time of danger, and fo 
averfe to any thoughts of renewing the war, 
that, inftead of afemblin, themfelves under 
his ftandard, as he urged them to do, they 
fent his head to Harold, together with the 
prow of the ip or galley, in which he re- 
turned. The Welth chronicle tells us, that 
they were inftigated to this treafon, by Ble- 
thyn and Rywallon, his mother’s fons, 
whom Harold had made kings of North- 
Z4 Wales 
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‘Wales and Powis-land, as he had alfo given 
South-Wales to Meredyth, the eldeft br of 
Owen, a father Edwin mo oe 
led from kingdom by G le is 
valiant prince had r all Wales during 
four and thirty years, a very long reign for 
any king of that nation! Thofe appoi 
by Harold were obliged to take an oath of 
fealty to Edward, and pay him the full tri- 
bute that ever had been paid to any of his 
predeceffors. Thus, by the valour and good 
condué of that earl was the fovercignty of 
England over the princes of Wales more 
completely eftablithed than it had ever been 
before. But he built no caftles in the coun~ 
try, nor did he plant any colonies of Eng- 
lith there, without which it was impoffible, 
that the fubjeGtion of a people fo ufed to 
arms, and fo impatient of difhonor, could 
long continue. After his death they regained 
their independence: during which they were 
continually and moft grievoufly difturbed 
with deadly feuds, till fe year of our Lord 
one thoufand and feventy eight, when Gryf- 
fyth ap Conan, and Rhees ap Tewdor, hav- 
ing united their arms, made themfelves en- 
tire mafters of North and South-Wales. 
The claim of thefe princes to thofe domi- 
nions was good; Gryffyth being defcended 
from the eldeft fon of King Roderick, and 
Rhees from the eldeft fon of Howell Dha: 
befides which they were valiant men, a qua- 
lification the Welth regarded more than ay 

other 
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wetenfions. Gi in gaining the Book i. 
gnty of North-Wales, war affified by 
> which he procured from the king 
er, whofe fifter he had married, while 
this father Conan were exiles in Ire- 
Upon this revolution, Powis-land, 
after the death of Rywallon had been 
:dto North-Wales, under the govern- 
of his brother, was fhared between 
ms of the latter, as it fcems, by an 
vent with Gryffyth ap Conan. 


1 was the ftate of Wales in the year 

oufand and feventy nine, when Wil- 
he Conqueror, pane by fome in- 

is of the Welth, and havi: efta- 

\his dominion over the Englith, came wetth Chron. 
David's with 2 mighty army; and. '1s. ub 
fuch a terror into all the princes of Hinuosdeo, 

» that, without refiftance, they fub-1. we 22. 

. to do him homage ; he demanded no 

> from them ; nor could they properly 

: when they became his fale; the 

‘laws exempting thofe who were ad- 

{ to homage from all fuch impofitions. 

8 not appear, that any of them rebel- 

ainft him, or conimitted any depreda- 

upon the borders of England fo long 
lived, They alfo kept peace among 

elves: but the very year that he died, 

ns of Biethyn ap Convyn gathered to- 

their forces againft Rhees ap Tewdor ; 

vas conftrained to fly to Ireland, “— 

e 
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he had potent alliances; and from whence 
he returned with an army, which, being 
joined by his friends, enabled him to recover 
the kingdom of South-Wales. Soon after- 
wards the earls of Hereford and of Shrewf- 
bury, confederating themfclves with: the 
Welth on their lers againft William Ru-' 
fus, ravaged the counties of Glocefter and of 
Worcefter. Nor, when this infurre@tion 
‘was quelled in England, do we find that the 
Welth fubmitted to the king, or that their 
princes acknowledged his fovereignty over 
them, cither by doing homage to him, or 
paying tribute. But, in the fourth year of 
his reign, Jeftyn, lord of Glamorganfhire, 
which country his anceftors had governed 
for fome ages under the kings of South- 
Wales, having been defeated in a rebellion 
againft Rhees ap Tewdor, fent one of his 
gentlemen, who had ferved in the army of 
England, to follicit fome of the lords and 
knights of that kingdom to come to his af- 
fiftance, with temptt romifes of re: 8 
and emoluments fad fim. The pula 
was agreeable to the fpirit of the times. 
Robert Fitz-haimon, a gentleman of the 
king’s privy chamber and great baron of the 
realm, undertook the adventure. Twelve 
knights, of confiderable note and diftinc- 
tion, were retained in his fervice, or rather 
agreed to ferve under him, with a large body 
of forces. They joined thofe of Glamorgan- 
Ahire, which were ready to receive them, and 
invaded, 
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invaded the territories of Rhees ap Tewdor, Book It, 
who met them near Brecknock, and giving 
them battle was defeated by them, and flain 
in the a@ion. He was the laft of his na- 
tion who poffefied the ancient kingdom of 
South-Wales entire: for after his death it 
was difmembered, and prefently fell to de- 
cay. When Jeftyn found himfelf conqueror 
(if we may believe the Weith chronicle) he 
kept all his engagements with the Normans 
very faithfully, but broke his word with the 
Welth gentleman, he had fent to them, and 
to whom he had promifed to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage, if he fucceeded in his ne- 
‘ociation. This fon, whofe name was 
neon, being fruftrated of the reward he 
expected, and burning with refentment, fol- 
lowed the Normans, who were already em- 
barked for England, and complaining to 
them moft bitterly of his mafter’s perfidiouf- 
nefs incited them to turn their arms againft 
him. He affured them that they might 
eafily conquer his country ; as from his trea- 
fon to Rhees, he would be deprived of all 
aid from the other princes of Wales. Upon 
which, partly out of their regard to the man, 
and partly being allured by the bait he pro- 
pofed to them, they all returned with him, 
attacked the lord of Glamorganfhire, de- 
feated, and flew him, This is the account See the hiflo- 
which is given by Caradoc of Lancarvon 51 ofthe wise 
but, according to another very authentic re- petit in 


Jation of this affair, Jeftyn refufed co ii Woh Ce: 
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BotkJT. form the covenants he had made with the 
“~~ Normans, through the mediation of Eneon, 
who therefore joined them againft him. 
Certain it is that Teobeeenas by 
title than that of conqueft, feized on Gla- 
morganfhire, and raped » i = 
rinci 85 ki e 
Largan the reft of that fui? and fere 
tile province to be held as fiefs under him, 
by the twelve knights who came with him, 
and fome others who had affifted him, par- 
‘Welh Chron, ticulary Eneon. The Welth chronicle fays, 
Piste that thefe were the firft Arangers that ever in- 
habited Wales fince the time of Camber. But 
Ibidem, from foon afterwards Bernard de Neufmarché, 
p.1s0%P another of the great Norman barons, con- 
Pe i5% quered the province of Brecknock; and thefe 
examples exciting the ambition of their 
countrymen to like attempts, feveral of the 
nobility ees the king to ipa them , 
lands in Wales under homage and fealty, if, 
by their own arms, they could win them 
from the natives; which he did very wil- 
lingly, as the beft method of fubduing that 
people without any charge or trouble to him- 
Self, and punifhing their princes for havin, 
withdrawn that obedience, which they hi 
fworn to the Englith crown in the reign of 
his father. Accordingly Roger de Mont- 
fomery, carl of Shrewfbury, did homage to 
im for Cardiganthire in South-Wales ; and 
for ali Powis-land, of which he afterwards 
fubdeed and fettled fome diftridts, particu- 
larly, 
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larly, the town and caftle of Baldwyn. This Bock u. 
ian place, which commanded one of ““Y™* 
the fineft parts of Wales, adjacent to Eng- 
land, he new-fortified ; and called it after 
the name of his family, which it retains to 
this day. Arnulph, his fon, obtained 
likewife, in South-Wales, great lordship 
of Dyvet, named Pembrokefhire, from the 
town and caftle of Pembroke built by him 
there, in a fertile and open country. The 
carl of Chefter, and two of the Mortimers, 
swith many other Norman barons, who were 
feated in the bordering counties of England, 
became vaflals to William Rofus for lands 
belonging to the Welth in all their three 
kingdoms, which he difpofed of, as forfeited 
to him by the natives, on account of their 
rebellion ; but of which the feveral perfons, 
on whom he beftowed them, were to obtain 
the poffeffion at their own charges. What- 
ever conquefts they made they endeavoured 
to fecure, by immediately building ftrong 
caftles, and, as far as they could, by fettling 
in them colonies of Normans or Englith. 

Thus was this laft afylum of the Britons 

broken into, by their enemies, on every fide. 

But the fpirit of the Welth did not long wie, chron 
semain patient under thefe ufurpations. Gryf= p. 15200 056. 
fyth ap Conan, who then was king of North. simi de 
‘Wales, and Cadogan ap Blethyn, who pof-,.. 1, Ste 
feffed as much of South-Wales as remained Heatingdoa, 
unconquered by the Normans, united againft ol tie 
them; and having defeated them in two or Py. 1. £, 266, 

three 267. 
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Hook Il. three battles, deftroyed all their caftles, exs 
cept thofe of Pembroke and Rydcors, and 
secovered almoft all Dyvet, Powis-land, and 
South-Wales. Nor were they content with 
expelling thefe invaders, but carried their 
arms, with terrible ravages and devaftations, 
into the borders of England, joining all the 
rage of a barbarous le to the refentment 
of freemen, who had lately fhaken off the 
yoke of oppreffion. William Rufus, in- 
flamed with it anger and difdain, that 2 
nation, which had paid obedience to his fa« 
ther, fhould dare to attack and infult him 
in his own kingdom, raifed a mighty army, 
and marched in perfon againft them. At 
his approach they retired: he determined to 
follow them ; and entering their country at 
a a ftopped there awhile, till he 
repaired in fome degree the ruined fort: 
which being done, he tried to penetrate 
into the interior parts of North-Wales. But 
the Welth fo ftrongly guarded the defiles of 
the mountains, the woods, and the rivers, 
chafing their pofts with great judgment, and 
cautioufly avoiding to fight on -the plains, 
that he made little progrefs. Great rains fells 
his horfes died ; and his troops were fo har- 
raffled with the many hardthips they fuffered, 
that he was obliged to return to England, 
and leave the war to be profecuted by the 
Vid.aadiores lords of the marches. But although they 
sit. at fpr. exerted their utmoft ftrength and valour, they 
found the tafk too hard for them; and, after 
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fandry defeats, Roget de Montgomery carl Book It. 
of Shrewfbury, William Fitz-euftace earl of 


Glocefter, with many other noble perfons, 
having been flain; and all their caftles in 
thofe countries, except that of Pembroke, 
burnt or razed to the ground; William Ru- 
fus himfelf thought it neceffary to march a 
fecond time into Wales at the head of a royal 
army; and made all the efforts to regain the 
provinces he had loft, that great courage, 
excited by the higheft indignation and fenfe 
of thame, could produce. Yet fo valiant 
were the Welth, fo pradent their leaders, 
and fuch the difficulties he found in attempt- 
ing to break through the faftnefles of the 
mountains, that he now fucceeded no bet- 
ter than in his former expedition. 


It is very furprifing, that a king, ever vic- 
torious in ali his other wars, fhould in thefe, 
with an undifciplined and barbarous nation, 
have been fo foiled and difhonored! William 
of Malmibury afcribes it to the nature of the 
countfy, and inclemency of the weather. 
But, as to the firft, Harold likewife had that 
to contend with; and he conquered all 
‘Wales. The weather indeed might happen 
to be better, and more favorable to him 
than it was to William Rufus; and rainy or 
ftormy feafons add much to the difficulty of 
making war, in woody or mountainous coun- 
tries: but other caufes, and not fo fortui- 
tous, may well be sffigned, to account i 
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Book It. the different fuccefa of thefe princes. The 


Norman armies, being chiefly compofed of 
horfe, and Ciccatned with hiare armor, 
were not able to ad among the fteep preci- 
pices, and narrow paths of the mountains, 
or in the ar & vales and deep bottoms; nor 
could they cafily be fubfifted in thofe barren 
places at a diftance from the fea: which in- 
conveniences it has been thewn that Harold 
wifcly avoided, by another manner of arm- 
ing and difpofing his forces. The Welth 
had, indeed, fubmitted to the Normans, un- 
der the firft king of that race; being awed 
by the great name of Wiléam the Conqueror, 
and yielding rather to the reputation than 
force of his arms: whereas thofe impreffions 
were now worn off: they had tried their 
ftrength with the Normans, and found it 
fuperior in repeated engagements: but the 
greateft difference was, that they were now 
under the conduct of able and fkilful com- 
manders; which advantage, more important 
than any other whatfoever, they had been 
deprived of by the abfence of Gryffyth ap 
Lhewelyn, their general and their king, 
when the army of Harold attacked them in 
the heart of their country. 


After the death of William Rufus, his 
fucceffor, Henry the Firft, fought to divide 
the Welfh provinces in Powis-landand South- 
Wales; thinking that this would be the 
eafieft way to fubdue them: which policy 

proved 
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proved fo fuccefsful, that when they had Book 
waited their force in lonz civil wars, fome of 
them, from a neceffity of afking his affiftance 
againft their focs, became his friends and vaf= 
fals; particularly, Cadogan and Meredyth, 
fons of Blethyn ap Convin. He alfo ftrength- 
ened thofe provinces of South-Walcs which 
remained under the power of England, by a 
new colony, very proper to anfwer that in- 
tention. During the reign of his father, a 
great number of Flemings, having been dri- v. Gintd, 
ven out of their dwellings by an extraordinary Cambresf 
inundation of the fea on that coaft, hadcomen yc it. 
over to England; where they hoped to re-Malmih? &, 
ceive a proteétion from the queen, who was &! 1 és. aa 
a daughter of Baldwin eat] of Flanders. The4o.1.iv, 
king entertained them with great kindnefs Fim Wigorte 
and favor, not only out of regard toher pa=ecit-rcden, 
tronage of them, but from true notions of tuvaon.ti ite 
policy; to encreafe, by fuch an acceffion of 
ufeful inhabitants, the wealth and ftrength of 
his kingdom. Many of them were planted by 
William Rufus in the wafte lands of Nor- 
thumbérland, and about Carlifle; but others 
were difperfed all over England, and began, 
by their multitude, to give fome uneafinefs; 
which Henry took off, and availed himfelf 
of them to yet more advantage, by fending 
them all to fettle in Scuth-Wales; where he 
gave them the diftri&t about Tenby and Ha- 
verford-Weft; in which their pofterity re- 
main to thisday. They were very induftrious, 
yet, at the fame time, very valiant; fkilful 
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Mook I. in hufbandry, manufactures, and commerce, 
and equally expert in the ufe of arms: fo that 
they anfwered all ends which can be propofed 
in planting a colony, cultivation of lands, 
improvement of trade, and defence of the 

V. Malm, country. William of Malmfbury fpeaks of 

Btlopra, them as a ftrong barrier, which reftrained 
the Welth in thofe regions from infefting the 
Englith territories: and certainly fuch 2 plan- 
tation was 2 more effectual fecurity than any 
fortrefs or bulwark. 


As for North-Wales, Gryffyth ap Conan, 
the king thereof, had never done homage, or 
paid tribute, to the crown of England; but, 

‘Wdha Chree. by the ftrength of his country, had main- 
£17317 szined himfelf independent; having loft only 
: fome diftricts in the more open and maritime 
pty of his kingdom. He remained in this 

ate till the eleven hundred and thir- 

teen; at which time king Henry, having 

fappreft the troubles in Normandy, fecured 

that dutchy to him/felf, and overcome all the 

enemies of his greatnefs abroad, received 
complaints from theearl of Chefter, that fre- 

quent devaftations were made in Chethire, 

and part of Flintthire, which belonged to 

the jurifdiction of that earldom, by the king 

of North-Wales, or by the rulers of pro- 

vinces under him. Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Pembrokethire, but then called earl of Chep- 

flow from the chief place of his refidence, 
complained alfo that Owen, the fonof Cadogan 
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ep Blethyn, harboured and maintained fome 
bands of robbers, who infefted his country. 
Henry fwore in his anger, that he would not 
leave one Welfhman alive in Powis-land or 
North-Wales; but, after having extirpated 
all that nation, would plant in each of them 
now colonies of his own fubjeéts. To exe- 
cute this, he drew together the whole force 
of his kingdom: and Alexander the Fierce, 
who then reigned in Scotland, came and fer- 
ved him in perfon, at the head of a confide- 
rable body of Scotch. Three armies were 
formed; one under the conduét of this prince 
and the carl of Chefter, which was defigned 
to attack North-Wales; another, led by the 
earl of Chepftow and Pembroke, which was 
ordered to invade thofe diftri@s of South- 
Wales, that were ftill poffeffed by the natives 5 
and a third, commaacited by the king of Eng- 
land himfelf, with which he propofed to 
conquer all Powis-land. But upon his ap~ 
proach to that country, Meredyth apBlethyn, 
intimidated by the dread of impending de- 
ftruatién, went and delivered himfelf up to 
his mercy;,and Owen ap Cadogan fled to 
Gryffyth ap Conan. Henry then changed his 
firft defign; and joining his forces with thofe 
of the king of Scotland and the earl of Chef- 
ter, invaded North-Wales. But all the peo- 
ple of that realm having retired to the moun- 
tains, and carried away all their cattle and 
provisions, according to the orders which 
tLeir hing had prudently given, thefe great 
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Book . regular armiles could not purfue them, for 
‘—r— want of fubfiftence, or from the impratti 


practica~ 

bility of the country itfelf: and fome detach- 
ments, that attempted to do it, were attacked 
by the enemy in be ftreights of the moun- 
tains, and either cut to pieces, or repulfed 
with lofs and difgrace. Under thefe difficul- 
ties Henry had recourfe to negociation, and 
artfully raifed a jealoufy between Owen and 
Gryffyth, by making each of them imagine, 
that the other was treating a feparate peace 
for himfelf. Thus, witli the affiftance of Me- 
redyth, whom he chiefly employed in this 
bufinefg, he bi t them both to feek his 
friendfhip, on fuch conditions as juft fufficed 
to fave his honor, but were not anfwerable, 
either to the great defigns he had formed, or 
the extraordinary forces he had raifed. For 
though, in confequence of this treaty, 2 large 
fam of money was paid to him by ba ifeva 
perhaps as a fine, or compenfation, for the 
ravages made in Chefhire and Flintthire, we 
are not told, even by the Englith or Norman 
writers, that the Welth monarch fubmitted 
todo him homage. And the fing received was 
by no means adequate to the expence of the 
war. Nor did Henry acquire one foot of 
ground in the kin of North- Wales, or 
drive out any of the ancient inhabitants, or 
plant any new colonies of Englifh or Nor- 
mans, esther in that country, or in Powis- 
land. The carl of Chepftow indeed appears 
tohave fubdued thofediftricts of South- Wales 
4 which 
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which were then poffeft by the natives: for, Book 0. 
though the Welth chronicle takes no notice 
of what he performed in this war, we find by 
it foon afterwards, that the whole of that 
kingdom, as it bad been enjoyed by Rhees ap 
Tewdor, was in the hands of King Henry; 
from whence it may be inferred, that the re- 
dudtion of it was now entirely completed. 


But, efter fome years, new difturbances wem Chron. 
arofe in that country, from the pretenfions P- 175» 176 
of Gryffyth the fon of Rhees; who, when 
his faite was flain in the battle againft Ro- 
bert Fitz-Haimon, had been conveyed into 
Treland, and remained there till the year eleven 
hundred and thirteen ; which was about the 
twenty fourth or twenty fifth of his age; 
when he was permitted to return and vifit his 
fifter, who, many years before, had been 
miftrefs to Henry, and was mother to Robert 
earl of Glocefter, After her commerce with 
the king was broken off, Gerald de Windfor, 
a gentleman much efteemed for his valour 
and his prudent condué, being then gover- 
nor of Pembroke caftle, obtained her hand, 
and was made, by her intereft, licutenant to 
Henry over a part of that province. With 
him Gryffyth was allowed to remain for fome 
time, unmolefted by the king: but fufpicions 
arifing that he began to carry on intrigues 
with the Welth, whofe affection to their na- 
tural princes was ftill unfubdued in their 
hearts, orders were fent to arreft him; which 
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being informed of, he implored the protec- 
tone Gryffyth ap Conan, the friend of his 
father, who affured him, he thould be fafe 
within the bounds of North- Wales. 


When Henry received intelligence of his 
being gone thither, he wrote a letter to that 
king, in terms of great friendthip, defiring 
him to come and confer with him in ee 
land: which requeft being complied with, 
he received him very honorably, and gave 
him great prefents, fuch as the poverty of the 
kings of ‘North- Wales had not been accuf- 
tomed to, and which therefore had a great 
effeé& on his mind. After having thus en- 
gaged his affections, he difcourfed with him 
in private, concerning the fon of Rhees 2 
Tewdor, whom he reprefented as one whofe 
ambition would difturb the peace of all Wales. 
The integrity of Gryffyth ap Conan was cor- 
rupted by thefe fedudctions. When he re- 
turned to his kingdom, he commanded a body 
of foldiers, whom he kept in readinefs for 
his fervice upon any occafion, to go and feize 
the perfon of Gryfiyth ap Rhees; who, being 
advertifed of his danger, took refuge in a 
church. The Welth, of all Chriftian nations, 
were the moft fuperftitious in the refpect they 
paid to holy places, allowing all criminals, 
even murderers and traitors, to have a fecure 
protedtion there, not only for themfelves, but 
for their fervants, and even for their cattle; 
to feed which left confiderable tracts of paf- 

ture 
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ture land were affigned, in the whole com- Book I. 

pafs whereof they wee facred and inviolable, “7 

Nay, with relation to fome of the principal 

churches, fuch as that of Aberdaron, to which 

Gryffyth ap Rhees had recourfe, the right of 

fanétuary was extended as far as the cattle 

could range in a day and return at night. 

Yet the king of North-Wales, having viola- 

ted his promife, and the laws of hofpitality, 

fcrupled not to infringe the privileges of the 

church; and ordered the prince to be dragged 

out of his afylum by force. In doing this he 

expofed his authority to fome danger. His 

foldiers endeavoured to execute his orders; but 

they were ftrongly oppofed by the whole cler, 

of the country; with whom the people too 

part, not only from their bigottry, but from 

Compaffion and love for an innocent Britith 
ince, the aft defcendant of a long line of 

Aine. whofe memory they refpeéted, facri- 

ficed now, by a perfidious and inhofpitable 

policy, to an odious, foreign power. The welthChrom, 

contention about him continued till night fpr. 

came dn; and before morning he was fecretly 

conveyed to Stratywy, a woody region of 

South-Wales; where having affembled his 

friends he made a harp war againft the Flem- 

ings and Normans, taking and burning fome 

cailles, and threatening even that of Caer- 

marthyn, which king Henry had made his 

royal feat in that kingdom. Thofe who had 

the chargeof it, diftrufting theirown ftrength, 

as infuffclent to maintain it, fent for the 
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look I. nobles of the country, who were vaflals to the 


king, and committed to their cuftody both the 
caftle and town, requiring each of them, with 
the affiftance of his own men, to defend them 
by turns, for fourteen days. Owen ap Caradoc, 
who was a grandfon by his mother to Blethyn 
ap Convyn, firft received this commiffion 5 
and notwithftanding his near relation to 
Gryffyth ap Rhees, aéted agreeably to the 

truft repofed in him, and the oath of fealt 
he had taken: for that prince making a fud< 
den affault on the town, he ran to oppofe 
him; but, being forfaken in the aétion by 
moft of his men, was flain upon the rampart. 
The town was pillaged and deftroyed; and 
Gryrfyth returned to the foreft of Seratywy, 
like a lion to his den, from whence he fre- 
quently iffued, and ravaged the whole coun- 
try. The fpoils his followers had gained in 
the plunder of Caermarthyn, and the repu~ 
tation he had won by that exploit, drew to 
his ftandard great numbers of his country- 
men in South-Wales, who confidently-hoped 
that he would recover the kingdom of his 
father. Thus ftréngthened he vigoroufly pur- 
purfued his fuccefs, and in a fhort time de- 
flroyed two caftles of the Englith ; upon the 
fame of which aétions the people of Cardi- 
gobs voluntarily fubmitted themfelves to 
is government; calling him to deliver them 
from the detefted and ignominious yoke of 
the Normans, Much pleafed with this in- 
vitation he entered that country, and by the 
moit rapid fuccefies made himfelf mafter of 
it 
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it as far as Aberiftwyth, which town he be- Book Il. 
fieged ; but, being there drawn into an am- “~~ 
buth Jaid for him, he was defeated, and com- 
pelled to quit the province. Neverthelefs he welthChroa. 
maintained himfelf againft all his enemies in fom p- 13° 
the woods of Stratywy, till at laft king Henry, °°" 
who had vainly endeavoured to deftroy him, 
by fending againft him Owen the fon of Ca- 
dogan, a wicked but valliant prince, confented 
to affign him other lands in South-Wales : 
but he did not long remain in poffeffion of 
this grant, being driven out, upon accufations 
brought againft him by the Normans, which 
the Welth chronicle on were falfe, In the welhChton, 
mean while, fome of the Welth in Powis- fubann.i122. 
land having revolted, the Englith monarch 
once again marched thither in perfon to chaf- 
tife the rebels. In paffing a defile, he was 
ftruck by an arrow on the breaft. If his 
habergeon, or coat of mail, had not been 
ftronger than ufual, the wound would have 
been mortal: but the-fkill of his armourer 
favedhhim. Weare told by the Welth chro- 
nicle, that this was a mere random fhot, made 
at the Englith by a Welthman, who, with 
others of his countrymen, had been pofted 
by their mafter, Meredyth ap Blethyn, to 
guard the pafs. But William of Malmfbury De tien. 1. 
fays, that Henry was marching, not in the f 89- © 5% 
enemy’s country, but his own; and that 
when he felt the blow, he fwore, by the death 
of our Lord, his ufval oath, that the arrow 
came not from a Welth, but Englith gir 
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He never was able to difcover the traitor: and 


WalhGines, the danger he had ron made him Leger 
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defirous of ending the war; which he did, 
foon afterwards, by a negociation with Mere- 
dyth, who fubmitted to pay him a thoufand 
head of cattle, and a {mall fum of money, 
as a fine for the treafons committed in this 
inforre€tion by him(fclf and his nephew; on 
which terns he very willingly granted to 
thefe princes pardon and peace, and returned 
into England. Gryffyth ap Conan, though 
ftrongly folicited, took no part in this war 
againit the Englith; nor do I find any proof, 
that Meredyth was excited to it by @ fecret 
confederacy with Gryffyth ap Rhees. 


A year before the death of Henry, while 
he was in Normandy, there arofe fome dif- 
turbances, in and about thofe diftricts of 
Pembrokefhire where the Flemings were 
fettled. For the natives were impatient of 
thefe ftrangers among them; and they, being 
very fenfible how much they were hated, 
killed without mercy, or form of trial, any 
of the Welth who were difcovered by them 
lurking about in their woods, from an appre- 
henfion that they came with an intent to 
commit fome murder or robbery ; which, it 
muft be acknowledged, the manners of that 
people gave them caufe to fufpe@. But as 
bare fufpicion could not juftify fuch a lawlefs 
proceeding when the nations were at peace, 
and fellow-fubjects under the protection of 

the 
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the fame king, the Welth were reafonably Book it. 

provoked at thefe acts of hoftility, and fome ew 

of the braveft, who dwelt upon the borders 

of the Fiemith plantations, fuddenly taking 

up arms, affaulted the caftle of Paine Fitz- 

John, burnt it to the ground, and maffacred 

all the inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 

dren: after which, pofting themfelves in the 

mott inacceffible retreats of their woods, and 
athering numbers to join them, they infelted 

fron thence the whole country of the Flem- 

ings. Henry thought this infurrection of 

confequence enough to demand his prefence 

in Wales at the head of an army, which he 

prepared for that purpofe: but the intended 

expedition was ftopt by his difputes with 

Geoffry, his fon in law, and by his death, 

which foon followed. 


As foon as the news of that event was 
brought into Wales, the {pirit of revolt be- 
came much more diffufive; and even Gryf- 
th gp Conan, who, from a perfonal regard 
or Henry, had been many years a fteady 
friend and ally to the Englifh, now turned 
againft them; confederating himfelf with the 
rebels of South-Wales, King Stephen was V.Gefl.Reg. 
hardly {cated in the throne, when thefe made aera 
an incurfion into the county of Pembroke, Comiovat. ad 
? 








and cut to pieces a very confiderable body of ries ‘gare. 
Normans: after which, being animated by j,,6. 1137" 


their fuccefs, they over-ran the whole coun- Trompton’s 
try, except the fortified towns and cattles, Chron fb. 
maffa~ 3 
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BoekIl. maflacring all the foreigners, wherever th 
Wien, came. Richard, eldeft fon of Gilbert 
pusswigo. Clare, to whom all Cardiganfhire had been 
iven by Henry, was treacheroufly flain by 
lorgan ap Owen, in the courfe of this in~ 
furrection; and the county thus deprived of 
its chief governor and commander, was fu- 
rioufly attacked by Owen Gwyneth and Cad~ 
wallader, fone off Gryffyth ap Conan, who, 
with the affiftance of fome nobles, or chief- 
tains, of South-Wales, took and deftroyed 
the caftle of Aberiftwyth, and two or three 
others in that province, though ftrong and 
well garrifoned, Thefe fortunate beginnings 
having excited their friends to fupport them, 
they received great fupplies, and were joined 
by Gryffyth ap Rhees, who had married their 
fifter. The three brothers, with united forces, 
fubdued the whole country, as far as to Car~ 
digan, then called Aberteivy, driving out all 
the foreigners, and peopling it again entirely 
with Welth. Againft them came Stephen, 
conttable of Aberteivy, who, after the de- 
ceafe of Gerald de Windfor, had .married 
Nefta, his widow; two fons of Gerald, and 
other barons who had eftates in thofe parts, 
with all the power of the Normans and Flem- 
ings in Wales or the marches, which they 
had drawn together, in order to recover what 
was loft of the Englith dominions, or, at 
leait, to defend what remained. But the va- 
lour of the Welth feemed to be raifed above 
its ufual pitch, under the conduct of thofe 
princes 
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rinces by whom they now were commanded. Book th. 

The Englith were ronted, and flying to their. “*™ 
caftles were fo hotly purfued, that great 
numbers of them were drowned in the river 
Teivy, by breaking down of a bridge, over 
which they were paflings befides three thou- 
fand, who were killed in the batéle and flight, 
and many more taken prifoners : infomuch, 
that, from the time when the Normans firlt 
entered Wales, they never before had received 
fo great a defeat; nor had their arms been fo 
difgraced in any other country. The Welfh 
ufed their victory with the utmoft inhuma- 
nity, thinking excefs of revenge a virtue, and, 
according to the nature of a barbarous people, 
knowing no moderation when faccefsful. 
Soon after this battle, the caftle of Aberteivy, 
with many diftriéts in other parts of South- 
Wales, fell into their hands. The fifter of V.C. Cun 
the carl of Chefter, who, after the murder Me," 
of her hufband, Richard de Clare, had re- 
tired to one of his ftrongeft caftles, was now 
befieged in that fortrefs by thefe mercilefs 
enemies, in want of neceflary provifions, and 
expecting, every hour, a fate more cruel than 
death itielf: for they had expofed their fe- 
male captives, even thofe of the higheft rank, 
to public proftitution. She quite defpaired 
of relief; the Englith being all flain, or driven 
out of the country; her brother far off, and 
fo taken up in defending the earldom of 
Chefter, that he could not be able to bring 
hera timely affiftance. In this dreadful ee 

he 
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Book II. the was preferved by the courage and good 
c—— conduct & Milo Fitz-Walter, then coalable 


to king Stephen, and afterwards made earl 
of Hereford by the emprefs Matilda, of 
whom much has been faid in the former 
book. This nobleman, being in Brecknock- 
fhire, which he had obtained from King 
Henry together with his wife, the daughter 
and fole heirefs of Bernard de Neufmarché 
the firft conqueror of that province, received 
orders from Stephen to ufe his utmoft efforts 
to deliver the unfortunate countefs of Clare. 
‘The enterprize appeared to be almoft impof- 
fible: bat his ae her diftrefs, and’ the 
gallant fpirit of Chivalry, no lefs than his 
obedience to the commands of his fovercign, 
made him attempt it. He inftantly marched, 
with a body of chofen troops, along the tops 
of the mountains, and moft unfrequented 
paths of the woods with which the country 
there was covered, and arriving at the caftle, 
unfeen by the enemy, who thought it inac- 
ceffible on that fide to the Englth, carried 
off the lady and all her attendants: an ac- 
tion refembling thofe of the knights in ro- 
mances | 


It does not appear, that, during all the 
courfe of this war, Glamorganthire ever was 
attacked by the Welih ; though the oppor- 
tunity {cemed to be favorable ; the earl of 
Gloucefter, who was lord of tha. province 
by his marriaze with the heirefs thereof, 

having 
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having been abfent from thence almoft the Bok IZ 
whole time. But as that nobleman, on the 
mother’s fide, was lineally derived from the 
kings of South-Wales, and baftardy, by the 
cuftoms and laws of the nation, was ac~ 
counted no ftain, the Welth might naturally 
confider him as a Lear of their own, and 
for this reafon might allow him a portion of 
that kingdom his anceftors had enjoyed ; 
efpecially as he was alfo the fon of a king 
whom had greatly refpected. 


When the conqueft of Cardiganthire was Welt: Chroa, 
entirely completed, the land was divided = P- 1gt 
among the confederates. In the following” ‘’* 
year, eleven hundred and thirty feven, died 
Gryffyth ap Rhees, who, in the Welfh chro- 
nicle, is called the light, honor, and prop of 
South-Wales ; and his death was quickly fol- 
Jowed by that of Gryffyth ap Conan, ftyled 
by the fame hiftorian the only defence and 
Srield of all Wales, Both indeed were princes 
of uncommon abitities, efpecially the latter, 
who ‘had reigned fifty years in a country fo 
liable to changes of government, and by his 
valour and policy, had not only preferved 
it from inteftine commotions, but freed it 
from its former fubjeCtion to England. After 
his death his dominions were divided among 
his fons; but the fovereignty was in the el- 
deft, Owen Gwyneth. They continued 
fometime in fraternal concord and amity one 
with another; their ambition being em- 
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Book I. ployed in endeavouring to ¢ Englith 
Pesca gral ig to expe} fhe Eng! 


Walen, Avths begining of Owens scige, 
s. At the of Owen’s reign, 
be and his ny madcan inroed into at 
ingdom ; cafes that the Nor- 
mans had lately baile in Cacrmarthynhhire 5 
and burned to the ground, a fecond time, 

the town of Caermarthyn. King Ste; 
faffered much, both in reputation and do- 
minion, by all thefe loffes in Wales: but a 
nearer concern employed his thoughts, how 
to fecure to himfelf the crown of England, 
The urgent neceflity of refifting the attempts 
of the Welth had been affigned as a reafon 
for giving him that crown; but he judged 
it more neceffary to reftrain and fubdue the 
opponents of his title than the enemies of his 
kingdom ; and therefore left the defence of 
the Englith territories in Wales, and the 
bordering counties of England, to thofe who 
were more immediately interefted in them, 
the proprietors of the lands, and the lords 
of the marches; only fupplying them with 
large fums of money : si roving inef+ 
fectual, he thought it expedient to make 
peace with the Welth, by leaving them all 
they had conquered, free of homage or tri- 
bute. At leaft it does not appear, that any 
fuch mark of his fovereignty over them was 
ever paid to him by any of their princes in 
North or South-Wales. Yet, by thefe 
thameful conceffions he only ftopped them 
a while from further hoftilities; but loft for 
is ever 
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ever the affections of all his Englith fubjeéts Book I. 
in Wales and the borders. It appears that ““Y™™ 
all the noble families, except that of Clare, 
which had any poffeffions or grants within 
the Welth confines, and all the counties of 
England contiguous to Wales, declared for 
Matilda, and adhered to her, during the 
whole civil war. Nor did the treaty made 
with Stephen prevent the Welth princes 
from ftrengthening the earl of Glocefter with 
@ numerous body of auxiliary forces. In 
the latter years of this reign, the fons of 
Gerald de Windfor, and Gilbert de Clare 
earl of Pembroke, made fome attempts to 
recover thofe diftrias of South-Wales, which 
the above-mentioned peace had abandoned 
to the Welth, particularly the provinees of 
Caermarthyn and Cardigan: but they were WelfhChrow 
driven out again by the fons of Owen Gwy- fom. p. 197 
neth and of Gryffyth ap Rhees, after hav ‘9% 
ing been defeated in feveral battles, and hav~ 
ing loft fome caftles, which Gilbert de Clare 
had rebuilt. Another very ftrong one, in 
Flintitire, had been often unfuccefsfully be- 
fieged by the Welth, and the garrifon cf it Weth Chron; 
much infefted the neighbouring country, till P '97 
Owen himfelf came before it, and, notwith- 
ftanding a very obftinate and valiant defence, 
took it by ftorm, and immediately levelled 
it to the ground. A little before he tegan 
this fieg:, he had loft a favorite fon, who 
had diftinguithed himfelf by many brave ac+ 
tions againft the Englith. The weight of 
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Book =. that affli@ion lay heavy on his mind; be 
tv fcemed entirely deprived of all fenfe of joy : 


but the glory of this atchievement fo raifed 
his fpirits, that he thook off his grief, and 
returned to his former pleafures. If all the 
Welth had united under this martial prince, 
during the weaknefs and confufion which the 
long civil war between Stephen and Matilda 
had brought upon England, they might have 
driven all the foreigners out of their country: 


‘Welth Cho. but the diffentions that arofe among their 
from p.199 own chiefs interrupted their victories, dimi- 


to p. 204. 


nifhed their force, and made fome of them 
friends and confederates to the Englith. 
Madoc ap Meredyth, who then was mafter 
of almoft all Powis-land, difdaining to hold 
it under the fovereignty of North-Wales, 
joined his arms to the earl of Chefter’s, which 
ad been lately victorious againft the Welth 
in chofe parts, and made an incurfion with 
him into the territories of Owen. That 
prince gave them battle; and though their 
forces were much fuperior to his, both in 
numbers and in arms, he entirely routed 
them, and cut to pieccs, or took prifoners, 
moft of their men; but the leaders efcaped 
by the afliftance of their horfes; the con- 
quering army having none. Hot incurfions 
were likewife made by the fons of Gryffyth 
ap Rhees into the territories of Madoc, to 
revenge his treafon againft his country ; for 
fuch they efteemed his confederacy with the 
Englith: but while their arms were thus 
em- 
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employed, or turned again the fons of BookIL, 
Owen, with whom they often had difputes 

on the divifion of conquefts, the Englith 

and Flemings in South-Wales recovered 
ftrength, and were enabled to defend thcir 
long-difputed poffeffions. 


Such was the ftate of all Wales, and of 
the Englith plantations, or fettlements, 
which had been made there by conquett, 
when Henry the Second afcended the throne 
of England, The general character of the 
Welth, as it was in thofe days, has been 
given with fo much accuracy, fpirit, and 
judgment, in the writings of Giraldus Cam- 
ra a celebrated contemporary author, 
and one who was him(elf related to them 
in blood, that I think it will be proper to 
collect what he has faid in different places, 
and fet the whole ewe before the eyes of 
the reader. He tells us, that not only the v. Gi-sia. 
nobility and gentry, but the whole people Cambreaf 
of Wales, were univerfally addiéted to arms: fenpe c. 8,99 
that they gave no attention to commerce, 10,11,12,154 
navigation, or mechanical arts, and but little 17-19 Sy, 
to agriculture ; depending for fuftenance 1, is. «. 5. e 
chiefly on their cattle; and difliking, or lbrameeld. 
rather difdaining, any labour, except the ita Wallm, 
toils of war and hunting, in which, from 
their infancy, they trained themfelves up 
with unwearied alacrity ; military exercifes, 
or the fevereft fatigues in the woods and 
mountains, being their conftant diverfions in 
Bbha simes 
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Book Tl. times of peace. Their bodies were naturally 


not robuft; but, by ieee * life, 
they became i ive, » and 
pe ses in pomperepe 3 be arms, a0 ever 
ready to take them up, when occafion re- 
quired it. To fight for their country, and 
lofe their lives in defence of its honor and 
liberty, was their chief pride: but to die in 
their beds they thought difgraceful. 


A very honorable teftimony was given to 
their valour by King Henry the Second, in 
a letter to the Greek emperor, Emanuel 
Comnenus. This prince having defired that 
an account might be fent him of all that 
was moft remarkable in the ifland of Britain, 
Henry, in anfwer to that requeft, was pleafed 
to take notice, among other particulars, of 
the extraordinary courage and fiercenefs of 
the Welth, who were not afraid to fight un- 
armed with enemies armed at all points, wil- 
ingly fhedding their blood in the caufe of their 
country, and purchafing glory at the expence of 
their lives. But thefe words muft not be 
taken in too ftri& a fenfe, as if they had ab- 
folutely worn no armour: for they ufed 
{mall and light targets, which were com- 
monly made of hides, and fometimes of 
iron: but, except their breafts, which thefe 

uarded, all the reft of their bodies was left 
Saenak-a 3 nor did they cover their heads 
with cafques, or helmets; fo that in com- 
parifon of the Englith, or other nations of 
Europe, 
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Europe, they might be called unarmed, Book ul. 


Their offenfive weapons were arrows, and 
long pikes, or fpears, which were of great 
ufe againft cavalry; and thefe they, occa- 
fionally, either puthed with, or darted ; in 
which exercife the whole nation was won- 
derfully expert; but, more efpecially the 
men of North-Wales, who had pikes fo 
ftrong and well-pointed, that they would 
pierce through an iron coat of mail: but 
thofe of South-Wales, and, particularly the 
province of Guent, or Monmouth, which 
was then a part of that kingdom, were ac- 
counted the beft archers, not being inferior, 
in the ufe of the long bow, to the Normans 
themfelves. 


The common people fought on foot ; but 
fome of the nobility Gan now to ride upon 
horfes bred in their own country, which 
were high-mettled, and fwift, but not very 
ftrong: and even thefe tlemen would 
frequently difmount, bok in combating, 
and when they fied; the nature of their 
country, as, well as their difcipline, being 
better adapted to foot than horfe. Their 
firft onfet was terrible; but, if ftoutly refifted, 
they foon gave ground, and could never be 
rallied; in which they refembled other bar~ 
barous nations, and particularly the Britons 
and Celts, their forefathers. Yet, though 
defeated, and difperfed, they were not fub~ 
dued ; but prefently returned to make war 

Bb3 again 
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Book I. again upon thofe from whom they had fled, 
eomretnstooaee! 


by ambufcades and night marches, or by 
fudden affaults, when they were leaft ex- 

d; in which their agility, fpirit, and 
impetuofity, made up what they wanted in 
weight and firmnefs: fo that, although they 
were eafily overcome in a battle by regular 
troops, they were with great difficulty van- 
quifhed in a war. The fame vivacity which 
animated their hearts infpired their tongues. 
They were of quick and fharp wit; natu- 
tally eloquent, and ready in {peaking, with-~ 
out any awe or concern, before their fupe- 
riors, or in publick affemblies. But from 
this fire in their tempers they were all very 
paffionate, vindictive, and fanguinary in their 
refentments: nor was their revenge only 
Sudden and violent, when they received any 
perfonal injury or affront, or while the iting 
of it was recent in their minds; but it was 
frequently carried back, by a falfe fenfe of 
honor, even to very remote and traditional 
quarrels, in which any of their family had 
been ever engaged. For not only the nobles 
and gentry, but even the loweft among 
them, had each by heart his own genealogy, 
together with which he retained a conftant 
remembrance of every injury, difgrace, or 
lofs, his forefathers had fuffered, and thought 
it would be degeneracy not to refent it as 
perfonal to himfelf: fo that the vanity of 
this people, with regard to their families, 
ferved to perpetuate implacable feuds, ay 

a kin 
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a-kind of civil war among private men; be- 
fides the diffentions it excited among their 
kings and chief lords, which proved the 
deftrudiion of their national union, and con- 
fequently broke their national ftrength. 


They were in their nature very light and 
inconftant, ecafily impelled to any under- 
taking, even the moft wicked and dange- 
rous, and as eafily induced to quit it again; 
defirous of change, and not to be held by 
any bonds of faith or oaths, which they 
violated without fcruple or fenfe of thame, 
both in publick and private tranfuctions. 
To plunder and rob was fcarce acenunted 
adifhonorable among them, even when com- 
mitted againft their own countrymen, much 
lefs againft foreigners. They hardly ever 
married without a prior cohabitation ; it be- 
ing cuftomary for parents to let out their 
daughters to young men upon trial, for a 
fum of money paid down, and under a pe- 
nalty, agreed upon between them, if the 
girls were returned. The people in general, 
and more efpecially their princes and nobles, 

ave themfelves uP to exceffive lewdnefs ; 
ut were remarkably temperate in eating and 
drinking, conftantly fafting till evening, and 
then making a fober meal; unlefé when they 
were entertained at the tables of foreigners, 
where they indulged themfelves immode- 
rately, both in liquor and food, pafling at 
ence from their habit of abftinence to the 
Bbs moft 
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Book II. moft riotous and brutal excefs: but, never- 
wer thelefs, when they came home, they returned 


with great cafe to their former courfe of life; 
and none of their nobles were led by the ex- 
ample of the Englith, to run out their for~ 
tunes by 2 profufenefs in keeping a table. 
No kind of luxury was yet introduced into 
their manner of living; not even a decent 
convenience, or neatnefs. They feemed to 
be proud of not wanting thofe delicacies 
which other nations are proud of enjoying. 
Their kings indeed, and a few of their prin- 
cipal nobles, had built fome caftles, in imi- 
tation of the Englith; but moft of their 
gentry ftill continued to dwell in huts made 
of wattles, and fituated in folitudes, by the 
fides of the woods, as moft convenient for 
hunting and pafture, or for a retreat, in time 
of war. They had no gardens, nor or- 
chards, nor any improvements about their 
dwellings, which they commonly changed 
every year, and removed to other places (as 
the Britons and Celts, their anceftors, had 
heen accuftomed to do) for the fake of frefh 
pafture and a new fupply of game, 


Their furniture was as fimple and mean 
as their houfes, fuch as might anfwer the 
mere neceffities of grofs and uncivilized na- 
ture. The only elegance among them was 
mufick, which they were fo fond of, that 
jn every family there generally were fome 
who played on the harp; and skill in that 

an : jnftrument 
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inftrument was valued by them more than Book If. 
all other knowledge. is greatly contri- “~~~ 


buted to keep up that chearfulnefs, which 
‘was more univ and conftant in the Welfh 
than in the Saxons or Normans. 


Notwithflanding their poverty they were 
fo hofpitable, that every man’s. houfe was 
open to all; and thus no wants were felt by 
the moft indigent, nor was there a begzar 
in the nation. When any ftranger, or tra- 
veller came to a houfe, he ufed no other 
ceremony, than, at his firft entrance, to de- 
liver his arms into the hands of the matter, 
who thereupon offered to wath his feet; 
which if he accepted, it was underf{tood to 
fignify his intention of ftaying there all 
night; and none who did fo was refufed. 
‘Whatever the number or quality of thejr 
guefts might happen to be, the mafter and 
miftrefs of the houfe waited on them, and 
would not fit down at table with them, or 
tafte gny food, till they had fupped. The 
fire was placed in the middle of the room, 
on each fide of which was fpread a coarfe 
bed of hemp over a thin mat of ruthes, 
where the whole family and their guefts 
flept together, without even a curtain be- 
twixt them. Their feet lay always next to 
the fire, which, being kept burning all night, 
fapplied the want of bedcloths, for they had 
no covering but the cloaths they wore in the 


day. 
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Book. It was cuftomary among them to receive 
in a morning large compantes of young men, 
who, following no occupation but arms, 
whenever they were not in action ftrolled 
over the country, and entered into any houfe 
that they found in their way; where they 
were entertained, till the evening, with the 
mufick of the harp and free converfation 
with the young women of the family: upon 
which Giraldus Cambrenfis makes this re- 
mark, that of al} the nations in the univerfe 
none were more jealous of their women than 
the Irifh, or lef than the Welfh. In other 
refpects their manners fo nearly agreed, when 
that author wrote, as to difcover the marks 
of a Celtic origin common to both. 


V.Tacitomin One is furprifed in obferving how abfo- 
via darone, lugely the Britons, after their retreat into 
e Wales, loft ali the culture they had received 
from the Romans, and, inftead of refining 

the ancient inhabitants of that part of the 

ifland, relapfed themfelves into their, rude 

and barbarous manners. This is the more 
wonderful, becanfe the Latin tongue and no 
contemptible thare of its learning were long 

preferved in their publick fchools, and con- 

tinued, though indeed in a declining ftate, 

even down to the times of which I write. 

‘They had alfo retained the profeffion of the 

Chriftian religion, but debafed with grofs 
fuperftitions ; Giraldus Cambrenfis informs 

us, that they paid, in his days, a more de- 

yout 
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vout reverence to churches and churchmen, Bork I. 


to the relicks of faints, to crofies, and to 
bells, than any other nation. Whenevei any 
of them happened to meet a monk, or other 
ecclefiaftick, they inftantly threw down their 
arms, and bowing their heads, implored his 
benediction. When they undertook a jour- 
ney into any foreign country, or when they 
married, or were enjoined by their confeffors 
any public penance, they paid a full tenth 
of all their goods, which they called rhe 
great tythe, in the proportion of two parts 
to the church wherein they had been be = 
tized, and one to their bifhop. How far 
they carried their ee to afylums and 
fanétuaries has already been mentioned. The 
excefs of their fuperitition with relation to 
this point is cenfured by Giraldus Cambrenfis 
himfelf, as great a bigot as he was; and it 
certainly muft have been one principal caufe, 
why fo many murders and other crimes were 
committed among them. Their hermits 
were celebrated for feverer aufterities than 
any others in Europe, the vehemence of 
their temper carrying their virtues, as well 
as vices, into extremes. Pilgrimages to 
Rome were their favorite mode of devotion, 
though they had many faints of their own 
nation, whofe fhrines they adored with the 
blindeft fuperftition. In fhort, their reli- 
gion, for the moft part, was fo different 
from genuine Chriftianity, that either it was 
prejudicial to civil fociety, or did it no as 

ce 
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The firt a& of government, relating to 


wah. Wales, that we find to have been done 


P> 2050 


Henry the Second, was his ftrengthening the 
colony of Flemings in Pembrokethire, by 
allowing fome: of the Flemith mercenarics, 
whom, in the firft year of his reign, he ba- 
nithed out of Ep » to go to their coun- 
trymen eftablithed in that province, and fettle 
among them. This was 2 very prudent and 
politick meafure. For they were as fervice- 
able there to him and his realm, as they had 
been hurtful in England. The former plan- 
tation, after the Welth had fubdued the bor- 
dering provinces, had with invincible courage 
maintained their ground, till the deceafe of 
King Stephen. A ceffation of hoftilities on 
the part of the Welth foon followed that 
event: their princes becoming jealous the 
one of the other, and more inclined to dif- 
pute among themielyes the poffeffion of the 
conquefts they had made, than to attempt 
more, cither feparately, or confederated to- 
gether. This reinforcement of brave and 
veteran foldiers was therefore fufficient to 
defend the Flemith colony; and Henry was 
contented with thus fortifying that part of 
South-Wales which was ftill poffeffed by 
his fabjeéts: but as, in the late civil war, 
his mother had been affectionately ferved by 
the Welth, and he was embarrafled with 
feveral more urgent affairs at the beginning 
of his reign, he fuffered their princes to re- 
tain the provinces, which, under that of his 

prede- 
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redeceffor, they had reoovered from the Book ll. 
nglith: yet ae by 2 ceffion of them, or “7 

any acknowledgement of the right of thofe 
inces; but by a bare acquiefcence, which 
Tee him at liberty to affert his own preten- 
ions to the dominion thereof, and the claim 
of his fubjecéts to the lands, at a more pro- 
per feafon. All Powis-land, except tome 
diftri&ts between the Wye and the Severne, 
which were held of his crown by the earl of 
Chefter and other barons of England, was 
then under the government of Madoc ap 
Meredyth, his friend and vaffal. But the 
condué of this prince bad rendered him & 
obnoxious to the reft of his countrymen, 
and more efpecially to Owen Gwyneth, that, 
with a view to his future fecurity, he dili- 
gently employed all his credit with Henry, 
to incite him to make war againft North- 
Wales, in order to reduce it under its former 
fubjection to England. Thefe inftigations 
were vehemently enforced by Cadwallader, 
brother to Owen; who, having killed his 
own fon-in-law, the eldeft fon of Gryffyth, 
late prince_of South-Wales, in fingle com- 
bat, upon a fudden quarrel, had been driven 
out of his country by Owen himéelf, and 
was now an exile in the court of England ; Itiser. Camb, 
where he {ued to the king for aid to recover ts oon 
his lands. In this fuit he was affiftcd by alls.'o9.. 
the relations and friends of his wife, a lady Gul.Neubrig. 
of the noble and powerful houfe of Clare. ':# P: 33% 
But, more than all their periuafions, the” ~ 
defire 
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Book il. defire of glory, and a juft fenfe of the im- 
Gar Gis. portance of thé object propofed to him, 
M. Weim. et urged Henry on to this war. He thought 
Ansalet de i¢ would be a reproach, and a ftain to his 

faverlen . 

fobann.trs7. Honor, if he fhould fuffer any longer a petty 
Welh Chron. prince of North-Wales, whofe predeceffors 
Seaucat™ had been tributaries and vaffals to England 
Chios. fab in former times, to hold his dominions inde+ 
ann, 1558 pendent on him, whofe empire extended fo 
far beyond that of any other monarch, that 
ever had reigned in this ifland. Nor could 
he, in the high and flourifhing ftate of his 
kingdom, be eafy under the lofs of thofe 
provinces of South-Wales, which the weak- 
nefs of Stephen’s government, amidft the 
diftra@ions of civil war, had enabled the 
‘Welth to reconquer from the Englith; efpe- 
cially, as neither the fons of Gryffyth ap 
Rhees, nor thofe of Owen Gwyneth, had 
ever dong him homage for the territories 
they held in any parts of that country. He 
knew, that none of his fubje@s, who ftill 
retained their poffeffions within the limits 
of Wales, could hope to enjoy a lafting 
tranquillity, unlefs he fubdued the arrogance 
of thofe ambitious princes, and forced them 
to acknowledge that he was their fovercign. 
There was no enterprize, which could be 
undertaken by him in foreign parts, fo ne- 
ceflary as this; or of equal advantage to his 
great interes that is, to the intereft of his 
vegal dominions. He therefore refolved to 
attempt it, and having drawn out of the 
whole 
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whole militia of England a very great army, Book IL 
he led it through Chethire into Flinthhire, yijavaors 
and advanced towards Bafingwerk, a caftle citat. otfapre, 
built by an earl of Chefter, which the 
Welth, in the late reign, had taken and 
demolifhed. At this place, or nigh to it, 
Owen Gwyneth lay encamped, with all the 
forces he could collect out of a populous 
nation, in which (excepting the clergy) 
every man was 2 foldier. He feemed deter- 
mined to ftay there and give battle to the 
king ; but this appearance was only an arti- 
fice, to draw the Englith into a narrow and 
difficult pafs, between two ranges of hills, 
where he had fecretly placed a numerous 
ambufcade, under the command of his fons. 
Henry, too confident in the ftrength of his 
army, and not gonfulting enough with thofe 
who had a more perfect knowledge of the 
country, fell into the fare, and paid dearly 
for his rafhnefs. When he and his vanguard 
were engaged in the middle of thefe ftreight:, 
the Welth, rifing at once, with the mot 
horrible outcries, from under the cover o1 
the woods, that hung over the fteep and 
rocky fides of the pais, affaulted them with 
ftones, arrows, and other miffile weapons. 
The difadvantage of the place, the confufion 
they were thrown into, the difmay that 
came upon them, quite difabled them from 
sefifting this unexpected attack. Two great 
barons, Euftace Fitz-John and Robert de 
Courcy, were flain, Henry finding it im- 
poffible 
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poflible to advance any further, endeavoured 
to retire back to the entrance of the ftreights, 
and with much difficulty performed it ; but 
moft of the troops, which had compofed his 
vanguard, were miferably deftroyed, before 
he was able to difengage, either them, or 
himfelf, from this fatal fituation, Some, 
who efcaped by flight, carried their fear 
along with them, and meeting the reft of 
the army, who were advancing in good or- 
der to the entrance of the pafs, f{pread 
among them a report of the death of the 
king: upon which, Henry de Effex, here- 
ditary flandard-bearer of England, was feized 
with fuch a terror, that he threw to the 
ground the royal ftandard, and cried aloud, 
s¢ The king is fain!” The confternation 
became general ; the troops fell into difor- 
der; the Welth perceiving it, sffued forth, 
and attacked them with great fury; the whole 
army would have been routed in the moft 
fhameful manner, if Henry, at this inftant, 
had not thewn himfelf to them, and, witha 
countenance full of alacrity, encouraged, 
rallied, and led them on to the charge. 
Animated by the iy of feeing him fafe, 
they quickly drove the enemy back into the 
wood. He then drew off his forces, and 
encamping them in a ftation where he had 
nothing to fear, deliberating with his barons 
ond other principal officers, what meafures 
he fhould purfue in the management of the 
war, againft fuch dangerous enemies, whofe 

3 valour 
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valour he found fo prudently conduéted, Book IL 


The plan, he now formed, was, to leave 
upon his teft the tract of woody hills, throu; 
which he had fo unhappily attempted to pafs, 
and march along the fea-ihore, till he fhould 
get id Babingwer, to the back of the 
pot the Welth taken; at the fame 
time ordering his fleet (as Harold had done) 
to cruise along the coafts, and make de- 
{cents upon the open parts of the country. 
But, when Owen was informed of thefe re~ 
folutions, he retired to a ftrong poft in the 
mountains of Snowden, end there encamped. 
Henry immediately fabdued all Flinthhire ; 
and, to fecure his poffeffion, made roads for 
an army to pafs without difficulty through 
the whole province; cut down the woods 5 
rebuilt the im t caftles of Ruthian and 
even Deigi 3 that of Flint; and 
founded a houfe for the Knights Templars, 
which was a new kind of garrifon, unknown 
before‘in that country, but as ufeful as any 
other fo bridle the Welth. While he was 
employed in thefe works, Owen, dreadin 
the confequences of their being completed, 
came down from the mountains, and ad- 
vanced to the borders of Flintfhire. Several 
thkirmithes happened afterwards between the 
two armies, but no general action; the 
‘Welth prince being afreid to ventare a battle 
in an open or level country, and the king 
of England, inftro@ed the lofs he had 
fuffered, as carefully avoi 
Vor. IL Ce 


ing to expofe him- 
i . felf 
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felf, or his army, to any more ambufcades.. 
In the mean time a great fleet, affembled 
at Chefter by his orders, had failed from 
that harbour, and affifted his operations in 
Flintthire ; after which he {ent it to infeft 
the other coafts of North-Wales, under the 
command of Madoc ap Meredyth, whom 
he employed in this fervice, to render the 
enmity between him and his countrymen 
more irreconcileable. Some of the forces of 
that prince, in conjunétion with the Englith, 
made a defcent on the ifle of Anglefey ; 
where they ravaged the country, and plun- 
dered even the churches, without refiftance: 
but as they were returning to their thips, 
overloaded with f{poils, the whole firength 
of the ifle fell fuddenly upon them, and cut 
them to pieces. Yet, though this attempt 
was fo unfortunate, Owen, finding himfelf 
unable to hinder the Englith from-fubduin, 

or defolating the moft fertile parts of his 
maritime provinces, and preventing the im- 
portation of corn from abroad, was very un- 
eafy for fear of wanting provifions, if he 
fhould either remain long in the poft he had 
taken, or fhut himfelf up with his army in 
the defarts of Snowden. He therefore fued 
for peace; which Heary granted him on 
fuch terms, as were both advantageous and 


wat actup % honorable to England; namely, that Owen 


fhould do him homage, yield up all the dif- 
tridts and caftles in North-Wales, which, 
_ during the reign of King Stephen, had been 
3 won 
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won from the Englith, and deliver two of 3okll. 


his fons as hostages for his future fidelity. 
He alo obliged him to reftore the lagds of 
his brother Cadwallader; by which that 
prince was confirmed in his attachment to 
England, and a of the Welth — 
were encouraged to defire its protection an 

favor. tee obtained thee, great ppints, 
and put ftron; ifons in the caftles of 
Ruthlan and Bafingwerk, he left the re~ 
mains of the war to be profecuted by the 
Lords of the Marches againft the inferior 
Welth princes, who, he fuppofed, would 
not long continue in arms, after Owen had 
fubmitted. Nor was he miftaken in his 
judgment. For, at the beginning of the 
following year, all the princes of South- 
Wales, except Rhees ap Gryffyth, and all 
the leffer chieftains and nobles. of that 


country, came to him in England, and there V. aofores 


received from him the conditions of a peace, 
which he accorded to them on their making 
a full ceffion to him of all the territories or 
lordthips, which had been won from the 
crown or fubjects of England in the reign 
of his predeceffor, and doing him homage 
for their own patrimonial eftates. As for 
Powis-land, dpe much greater part of that 
country was then under the government of 
Madoc ap Meredyth, who held it of him 
by liege bodtage and the reft was in the 
hands of {everal Englith lords, except per- 
haps 2 few diftri€ts, conquered from them 

Cc2 by 
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Book Il. by the Welth prio, Pe conrfe of the war, 


and allowed by the king to continue in their 
ffeffion, upon their ing his vaffals, 
But no quiet or perfect fettlement could be 
made of South-Wales, while Rhees ap 
Gryffyth remained unconquered. The great 
fpirit of that prince could not patiently en- 
lure to fee the dominions, which for many 
ages had belonged to his illuftrious anceftors, 
torn by the arms of ambitious foreigners 
from him and his children. He commanded 
his people to remove their flocks, herds, and 
other goods, to the defart of Tywy, and 
mede war on the king of England, though 
deferted and betrayed by all his confederates, 
Henry, who efteemed his courage and mag~ 
nanimity, fent him a friendly invitation to 
Sap to his court, with 2 affurance that 
¢ thould be gracioufly and kindly received; 
but threatened, if he refuted the favor of- 
fered to him, that the whole power of Eng- 
Jand and Wales fhould be employed to bring 
him thither. Having confulted with his 
friends what anfwer to return, and being 
advifed by them to go, he followed their 
counfel; and the king, receiving his ho- 
mage, gave him the ancient demefhe of his 
anceftors in South-Wales ; but not without 
taking from him, as hoftages for his fidelity, 
two of his fons; a like ity having becn 
exacted from all the other Welth princes. 
‘Thus was concluded this troublefome and 
very dangerous war, with great honor to 
Henry, 
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Henry, who, in the iffuc of it, recovered all Book 11. 
the Peaglith pofleffions within the confines ““Y~* 
of Wales, which Stephen had loft ; and did 

that, which neither his ther, Kin, 

Henry the Firft, nor William Rufus coul 

do, reftored to England its forereany over 
the whole nation, by forcing not only the 
inferior princes, but the king of North- 
Wales him(felf, to hold his territories as a 
vaffal, under homage and fealty. 


Some years after thefe events, a a V. Neubrig. 
arifing between Henry de Effex and Robert Lic. 5. 
de Montfort, the former was publickly re- Bom ine 
roached by the latter for his gowardly be~ 
feoioue in this war, and eccufed of high- 
treafon, Henry had called him to no ac- 
count for it, at the time when it happened; 
imputing it only to a fndden ‘iapretion of 
terror, and not to a wilful or criminal 
treachery, which there does not feem to 
have been the leaft reafon to fufpect. Mili- 
beat difcipline, indeed, might require him 
to be punithed, and the king was ftri@ in 
that difcipline (as a wife prince will always 
be); but, in this inftance, his regard fer 
the honor of a family, which both in 
blood and alliances was very illuftripus, and 
fome compaffion for an unhappy moment of 
weaknefs, which future attons might 
atone for, prevailed over that rigour, which, 
pean as it is, may fometimes give way 
to the diGates of era even for eer 
c3 
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Book Il. of prudence, Henry de Effex ferved after- 
Vina. wards in the war of Touloufe without re- 
2 Saphes in proach; but this unfortunate quarrel hap- 
YeS_ pening, and one of his peers thus arraign- 
ing him of a capital crime, he cither de- 
manded himfelf a trial by dae! (le{s improper 
in this cafe than, perhaps, in any other) of 
agreed to it when offered by bis accufer: 
and the king, he difapproved that 
barbarous method of trial (as I thall have 
occafion to thew hereafter) could not avoid 
allowing it at the requeft of both the parties, 
He therefore appointed the lifts according 
to law: the combat was fought in his pre- 
fence: Henry de Effex was vanquithed by 
his braver antagonift; and, if he had fuffered 
the legal penalties, muft have been igno- 
minioufly put to death, or, at leaft, have 
loft his eyes; but the king, with his ufual 
clemency, mitigated that doom ; permitting 
him to take the habit of a monk in the 
abbey of Reading; the only ftate proper for 
him ; as the rules of Chivalry in thofe days 
would not allow him to continue any longer 
in the world, or hold lands by knight's {er- 
" yice, under fuch a load of publick difhonor, 


Hoved. Aon, During the courfe of the year eleven hun- 
re oi Fr dred and fifty feven, while Henry was at 
yet. tubano, Chefter, Malcolm the Third, king ¢f Scot- 
57. land, came to wait upon him there, ond db 
him homage for the fiefs he held of England, 

: which he did with a  feving to all bis royal dg- 

sities, 
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nities. The next year he again attended a Book IL. 

great council, held by Henry at Carlifle, and pinredens ub 

was very defirous of receiving from the hands ans. 1158. 

of that monarch the honor of knighthood: 

but fome difference, unaccounted for by any 

hittorian, arifing between them, Henry 

would not then confer upon him that favour. 

Yet they ftill continued friends; and, what- 

ever this cloud of diffatisfaction might be, it 

was foon diffipated. The Chriftmas feftival 

of the year eleven hundred and fifty eight be~ Nevbrig.1. i. 

ing celebrated at Lincolit by Henry, upon «9 

his return from Carlifle, he wore his crown, 

as in fuch folemnities it was cuftomary to do; 

but held his court iz te ‘bs, from regard 

to an ancient fuperftition, which fuppofed 

that great calamities would befal any king 

who thould be crowned én that city, Stephen . 

had been the firft who publickly defpifed, 

and acted againft this abfurd opinion; but 

the crown having been afterwards taken from 

his family, it was confirmed more than ever 

in the minds of the vulgar. Henry yielded 

to a folly he could not remove, and, perhaps, 

in fo doing he acted wifely: but although be 

complied with the people in this in{tance, 

he did not think with them, if we may judge 

by his behaviour on another occafion. For Hibemis exe 

Giraldus Cambrentis tells us, that as he prgnste,|i. 

made fome ftay at St. David's, on his return © 3° 

out of Ireland, a woman of the country 

brought a complaint to himagainft the bifhop, 

which not being inftantly anfwered by him 
Cog in 
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Bok. in the manner fhe defired, the cried out, 


with great vehemence, {creaming and clap~ 
ping her hands, Avenge us Lech-laver, avenge 
our nation, this day, of thit man: nor could 
fhe be hindered, by the endeavours of thofe 
who were prefent, from often repeating thefe 
words, Now, this Lech-dever, whole ven- 
ance fhe fo wildly invoked, was a great 
¢, ten feet in length and fix in breadth, 
which lay acrofs a {mall rivulet, in the ca- 
thedral church-yard. Probably it had been 
one of thofe confecrated ftones, which the 
ancient druids erected in many parts of this 
ifland; romp hegrrgy oad hadlong aboe 
lifhed the worthip, the fuperitition of the 
‘Welth might ftill afcribe to it fome miracu- 
lous power: but what this woman alluded to 
was a prediction very famous among them, 
and fuppofed to have been delivered by their 
pies peoples, Merlin, that a king of Eng- 
land returning from the conquett of Ireland 
fhould die upon Lech-laver. Henry, being 
informed of this by the perfons about him, 
went and Jooked at the ftone for a few mo- 
ments, and then paffing over it fajd aloud to 
all there, Who will bereafter have any faith in 
the lar Merlin? From whence I conclude, 
that he would not have been afraid of being 
¢growned within the walls of Lincoln, if he 
could as eafily have thewn the vanity of that 
prophecy, as he did of this; or if be had not 
jadged that the fuperftitions of his fubjed&s 
in England required more complaifance from 
him than thofe of the Welth, 
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In the fame year, eleven hundred and fifty nere'srae- 
eight, was completed a very great and diffi~ ales Waverl. 
cult work, which the king had begun two ftbana.ttsé. 
years before; namely, the reftoring of the sas, 1156. 
money of his kin; to its due weight and 
finenefs. From the continual wants and dif- 
orders of government during the reign of 
King Stephen, it had been fo debafed, that 
Henry faw a neceffity, for the fake of the na~ 
tional commerce, to call in the whole and 
recoin it; an act the more meritorious, as it 
docs not appear that any aid was granted to 
the crown for defraying the expence of it, or 
any lofs fuftained by the owners of the {pecie 
thus brought to the mint! Together with the 
reft was gathered in and melted down all that 
money, which, during the late unhappy 
times of anarchy and confufion, man' oft sid 
barons, ufurping the exercife of royal autho- 
rity, had dared to coin in their own names: 
and this fufficiently accounts for none of 
thofecoins having ever been found. It was 
indeed very proper, not to let any memorials 
remain to pofterity, of fuch a violation of the 
rights of our monarchy, in one of its greateft 
and moft effential prerogatives. 


The kingdom of England enjoying now a Neubrig. Li. 
perfec tranquillity, Henry went over to Nor- $7", 
mandy, where fome affairs of importance de- p. os. ing 
manded his prefence. By the death of Conan Argeotrétint, 
Je Grog, late duke of Bretagne, that ae de Breragnay 
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Book Il. had been thrown into great troubles and dif- 
orders. For this prince having difinherited 
his fon Hoel on an uncertdin fufpicion of 
baftardy, Eudo carl of Pontieure (now called 
Penticvre) laid claim to the fucceffion in right 
of Bertha, his wife, the eldeft daughter of 
Conan,whom he had married after the deceafe 
of Alan earl of Richmond and of the lower 
Bretagne, her firft hufband. But the inha- 
bitants of the city and carldom of Nantes, 
having an affection for Hoel, who, they 
thought, was unjuftly deprived of his inhe- 
Fitance, put themfelves under his govern- 
ment. While they were engaged in a war 
with the ear] of Ponticure on this account, 
his wife Bertha died: which event produced 
immediately 2 new competition; Conan le 
Petit, her fon by the earl of Richmond, lay- 
ing claim to the dutchy, and Endo, his fa- 
ther-in-law, refufing to refign it. Much blood 
was thed in this quarrel, but, after various 
fucceffes, the baron de Fougeres, who fought 
for Conan, took Eudo prifoner; whereupon 

. almoft all the nobility of Bretagne did ho- 
‘Vid. audores Mage to the former. During the courfe of 
cuat. atfapra thefe troubles the inhabitants of Nantes and 

its earldom had remained for fome time un- 
der the dominion of Hoel; but finding by 
experience that he was deficient in fenfe and 
courage they afterwards drove him out, as 
incapable of the government to which they 
had called him; and he probably died very 
foon, of retired into 2 convent; no further 

men- 
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mention being made of him in the hiftory of Book H. 


thofe times. Neverthelefs his late fubjects, 
inftead of fubmitting to Conan, elected for 
their ruler, Prince Geoffry Plantagenet, who, 
having been latel: perpeces in his defigns 
u njou, fi ly this ion 
of advancing his fortune. Nor did his bro- 


ther, King Henry, oppofe their choice: but Argesné, 
on the contrary (if ee aay believe an hiftos !#-%5% 


rian of Bretagne) fupported him againft Co- 
nan; the goodnefs of his nature overcoming 
all thofe fentiments of refentment, which the 
pe behaviour of this prince might have rea- 
lonably excited. And indeed, without his 
affiftance, the people of Nantes muft have 
found it a very Fidtcult enterprize, to main- 
tain that province thus divided from the reft 
éf'the dutchy. He did noteven avail himfelf 
of this new provifion made for Geoffry, to 
withdraw from him the penfion he had fettled 
upon him. Buta long poffeffion of cither 
was not granted by Providence to this unfor- 
tunate prince. Within lefs than two years 
from his election he died, and left no iffue. 
oy after his deceafe Conan feized on 
the earldom as belonging to the dutchy: but 
King Henry laid claim to it, as heir to his 
brother, who, I prefume, left it to him by 
a teftamentary-fettlement, with the confent 
of the citizens and vaflals of the earldom: 
for otherwife it would be difficult to make 
out his title; fince what Geoffry had poffeft, 
not by blood, but clection, could ea at 
ni 
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Book I. {cend from that prince to his elder brother 

tered by right of inheritance. But he might defire 

on his death-bed, to atone in this manner 

for his former rebellions againft him; and 

his will might be ratified by the nobility and 

the people; who having offended, by their 

pait conduct, both Conan and Eudo, were 

afraid of fubmitting to cither of thofe princes, 

and could find no potentate who was fo able 

to defend them againft both as Henry Plan- 

tagenet. How far they were juftified in de~ 

nying obedience to Conan, after the expul- 

fion of Hocl, may be matter of daubt. The 

beft excufo for it is, the latitude, which the 

ancient Britifh cuftoms, that continued to 

prevail, with regard to the government, there 

as well as in Wales, gave to the community 

in difpofing of the right of fucceffion. But, 

whether the title of Henry was juit or unjuft, 

he did not much apprehend any oppofition 

thereto, unlefs a jealoufy of his further ag~ 

randifement in France fhould induce Louis 

to take part with Conan, or Eudo, againft 

him; and therefore he fet on foot a negoci~ 

ation, which he had reafon to believe would 

. _ oe from Ppa: rl 

Tuneg, S$ is was @ propofal for a treat 

Reece, mariage between Panes Henry, bs Se 

Chroa. fb now his eldeft fon (William, his firft-born, 

Chron Nem. having died about two before) and 
99% | Margaret, the daughter of Louis le Jeune by 

camel his fecond wife, Canftantia, princels of Caf- 

tile. Both were very young children: butit 

« was 
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was the modc of the times to cement allian- Book 
ces and cones easy oe ee His Tair. 
infants. The was joyfully accepted vii.Reg.aped, 
i Lous, who thought it od advantageous Dein 
and honorable to him; and Conftantia, hid gus, 416. 
queen, moft paffionately defired it, having 
ho gteater object of ambition (as the had no 
fon) than to procure for her daughter the in- 
heritance of the kingdom of England, and 
other territories po the houfe of 
Plantagenet. Henry knew this, and meant 
to avail himfelf of thefe difpofition for more 
than one purpofe. Befides the advantage of 
not being molefted in his pretenfions to 
Nantes, hehoped, by meansof thisalliance, to 
recover Gifors, and the reft of the Norman 
Vexin, which had been ceded by his father 
to Louis le Gros. This territory was 2 fron~ 
tier of great importance, containing, befides 
the ftrong fortrefs abovementioned, thecaftles 
of Neufle and Neufchatel, with fome others 
of leffer notes which chain of forts, if re- 
united to the dutchy of Normandy, would 
form a good barrier for the defence of that 
country; .but remaining in the hands of the 
king of France would Pg it to continual 
danger. Henry propof that thefe places 
thould be given by that prince as 2 portion to 
his daughter; and, confidering the at 
of the match he offered, the demand was nat 
exorbitant. Overtures being made of this 
affair to Louis by Henry's chancellor, Becket, y. ssaores 
the two kings had an interview on the bor- cisst ut fapra. 
ders 
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Beck I. ders af Normandy, in which agreed on 
“—v—~ the match, pedrguricad 3 their faith 


thereupon to each other: but fome circum- 
ftancea requiring a further difcuffion, Louis 
returned to Paris, and Becket was fert to ne~ 
gociate with him there. 

In the mean time Henry, fecure of havi 
no oppofition from the French court, whi 
he hadentirely gained by the lure of this mar- 
riage, ordered all the military tenants of his 
dutchy of Normandy to attend him in arme 
at Avranches, on the feat of St. Michael, 
declaring his refolution to make war againft 
Conan in the dutchy of Bretagne, if that 
prince fhould refufe to yield to him the pof 
feffion of the city of Nantes with its earldom. 
While the forces were aflembling, Becket's 
negociation was ikilfully conduéted and hap~ 
pily finithed. He had been inftruéted to re~ 
quire, that the young princefs thould be im- 
mediately fent into Normandy, and educated 
there, under the care of her father-in-law, 
till the thould be of an age to accomplith the 
marriage. How uneafy foever this feparation 
might be to the fondnefs of her parents, their 
confent to it was gained by the addrefs of the 
minifter; and thus Henry obtained the cuf- 
tody of her perfon, which was the moft ef- 
fectual fecurity for the performance of the 
contract, againft any change in the variable 
mind of her father. It alfo gave Henry an 
air of fuperiority, which he was deGrous to 
affume in this treaty. Becket found ed 

dif- 
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Gifficulty in another part of his*bufinefs. His Becki. 
mafter required, that Gifors, with the other pwning 
caftles and territories that were to be given as hi P58, 
a portionto Margaret, thould be immediately Herbert in 

ivered into his hands. But this was Te Neubrig. Lik, 
fafeds and undoubtedly with good reafon; © 34- 
becaufe 2 portion is not given upon a contract cane. 
of marria; bat upon its conclufion. To p. 1050, 
get over this objeGion Becket propofed, that 
Gifors and the caftles of Neufie and Neuf- 
chitel fhould be inftantly committed to the 
cuftody of three knights templars, named by 
both kings, who thould deliver them to Hen- 
ry, on the day that his fon fhould wed the 
princefs, This was agreed to, and Henry 
gained by it a confiderable advantage, from 
the neutrality of -thofe places, which com- 
manded his whole frontier, in cafe of a war 
breaking out between him and Louis. The 
complaifance of the latter may not only be 
afcribed to his eagernefs for the match, but 
alfo to the dexterity of Henry’s embaffador, 
who excelled in the arts of perfuafion and in- 
finuation, to which, upon this occafion, he 
added a liberality, that was ftill more pre- 
vailing. If we may believe a contemporary V. Fit. te- 
writer of hislife,heloaded with prefents every phen is vita 
French nobleman, baron, knight, and fer-”"" 7 
vant of the king or queen: nay, he extended 
his munificence to the doétors in the univer- 
fity of Paris, to the ftudents, and to all the 
principalxitizens. The court therefore, and 
all perfons who could have any influence eal 
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the king or his minifters, were difpofed to 
affift him in every thing he defired. The 
above-cited author adds, that before he de~ 
parted from Paris, he gave away all his gold. 
and filver plete, and almoft all his ward-robe, 
in pba ven cans no Iefs a four 
and twenty changes of garments. The mag- 
nificence he difplayed Fj this embafly = 
sexys He had in his own family two 

undred knights, with all their attendants, 
amounting, upon the whole number, to 
above a thoufand perfons, whom he lodged, 
fed, and ‘cathe ta new and pompous a 

arel. Sote accounts that are given of the 
luxury and expence of his table are incredi+ 
ble; but it is certain that he lived with moft 
extraordinrry ff ur, and made egtertain= 
ments to which the French themfelves, the 
moft elegant nation on this fide of the Alps, 
head not been accuftomed. The whole king- 
dom of France was filled with the renown of 
his immenfe generofity, which redounded 
— the honor and fervice of hie 


Having fo faccefsfully concluded his ne« 
gociation, he would have returned into Nor~ 
mandy; but Louis, to exprefs the fatisfaction 
he felt in the union of the two families by 
means of this match, invited Henry to come 
ese and receive the — —— 

e was . went thi- 
docenkwes pind coop all ie hones, 
that the utmoft civility of thofe times pee 

¥ 
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devife, He received them with an amiable and Book 1 
graceful politenefs; but, as much as ke could, “~~” 
avoided all pompous forms and ceremonies; 
his mind being too great, and his underftand~ 
ing too folid, to be fond of fuch pageantry, 
or not to be weary of-it, even where it was 
neceffary to attract the admiration and refpect 
of the vulgar. 


It is an obfervation of Philip de Commines 
that interviews between kings feldom produce 
good effeéts, but generally rather tend to 
effen their friendfhip than to encreafe it: 
and the reafons he gives for it are very ju- 
dicious: yet here it proved otherwife, from 
the ékill and prudence of Henry, who found 
the fecret of pleafing the nobility and people 
of France, without raifing any jealoufy or 
envy in the king. Nor did the pleafures of 
Paris engage him fo entirely, as to divert his 
attention from weightier matters. He not 
-only took advantage of the good humour of 
Louis, to gain his approbation of the litige 
ble title to Nantes and its earldom, which 
he was profecuting againft Conan, but, with 
the afiftance of Becket, whofe influence Gerv. Chron, 
over that monarch was become very great, Sbannars®. 
obtained from him a commiflion to go into 
Bretagne, and, by virtue of the office of Se~ 
nefchal of France, which belonged to the 
carls of Anjon, judge and determine the dif- 
pute between Conan and Eudo earl of Ponti- 
cure, upon the right to that dukedom. 

Vox. II Dd 
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The latter of thefe co: tore hed, fome 
time before, tecovered his liberty, by cor- 
rupting the Baron de Fougeres, into whofe 
Hands he had yielded himflf @ prifoner, and 
‘who had kept hinv im his own cuftody, with 
ent deliveritig bisn to Conan: but the beft 
part of the — having fubmitted to tha¢ 
prince he retired to Paris, and foon after~ 
Wards férved tlie king of France igeinft the 
éarl of Mafeon; a rebeltions vaffel. Fortund 
was imdré favérable there to his valor: he 


* defeated the earl, took him, prifoner, and 


Chron.Norm, 
& Atgrentre, 
utfopra. 


delivered hitn to the king. On the merit of 
pea yb he Pajaioe caved ox Louis 
i tenfions to Bretagne, 

and pag ai Shei war aguintco- 
nan, at thé time when this commiffien was 
granted to Henry. Conan was now in theut- 
thoft perplexity. Violent ftorms tere appa~- 
rently gathering againft him on every fide. 
Herity had slready {cized on his earldom of 
Richmorid, and by denying the claini of that 
prince to Nantes, he might provoke him tode- 
éree in favor of Endo, Finding therefore no 
fafetybutin obtaining hisfriendifip, hewentto 
him at Avranchea, on the feaft of 8t: Michéel; 
the day dppdinted for the refdezvtus of his 
forces, hidde hint a ceffioh of Nentes 
with its whole county; foon after which 
Henry gave fentence in his favor, and fired’ 
lim in the dukedonmy. It fhould {etm that 
the difpate was cognizable by aaa ha 
uke 
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duke of Normandy, becaife Bretagne was Book 1L 


eenweter to be 2 fief of that dutchy; 
but Sweet bere bean 60 Lanse cae 
& pretence of appealin, is court to 
thie of the king of Fieess, as fapreme lord 
of both countries, if the commiffion given 
to Henry, ae Senefchdl of the kingdom, to 
determine this affair in the name of the 
king, had not prevented all means of clud- 
ing the judgment, and made it definitive. 
Indeed it was wrong, while the claim of the 
Englith monarch to 2 province of Bretagne 
was depending, that he thould be impowered 
to exercife fuch a jurifdi@tion; and, though 
his fentence ay be juft, yet, appearing 
to be purchafed by the ceffion of that earl- 
dom, it had an air of injuftice. 

Prefently after the interview between him 
and Conan; he went to Nantes, and took 
poffeffion of it with a great army, which 
thay have been neceflary to guard him 

inft the earl of Pontieure. Ffaving fet- 

id every thing there he marched into Poic- 
tou, where the lord of the caftle of Thouras, 
on fome quarrel not explained in the hiftory 
of thofe times, had thrown off his allegi- 
ance, and, probably, would have been 
joined by other noblemen of that pro- 
vince, if the king had been long detained, 
as they might peeticne he would be, by the 
difputes in Bretagne: but he came unex- 
pectedly before the caftle, and took it by 
affault the next day; which rapid fuccefa 

Dd2 put 
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put an end to the rebellion begun in thofe 


ChasNom. parts, before it could Fits aay Senge 


at 
oe 
Sobana, 1158. 


eighth. From thence he ret ve! 


Chroa- haftily into Normandy, being recalled'b his 


“defire to attend the king of France, whom 
the accomplithment of fome vow, or other 
act of devotion, brought at this time to the 
abbey of Mont St. Michel, a Norman town 
near Avranches, on the borders of Bretagne. 
It was of the utmoft importance to Henry, 
in his interefts on the continent, to endea- 
vour to preferve the affection of that mo- 
narch, from which he already had drawn 
great advantages, and hoped to draw ftill 
greater. He therefore went to receive him 
on the frontiers of Normandy, nobly enter- 
tained him, with all his retinue, as long as 
he ftaid in that dutchy, waited upon him in 
pe wherefoever he went, and conducted 

im back at his return into his own terri- 
tories. Louis had a temper exceedingly fen- 
fible to compliments of this nature: they 
made him look upon Henry, not as a rival 


. king, of whom he ought to be jealous, but 


as an obfequious, affectionate vaffal. And, 
while he Bre himfelf up to the illufion of 
thefe pleafing ideas, that able prince pur- 
fued, without any interruption, a judicious 
and well-connetted fyftem of meafures for 
the continual advancement of his own great- 
aefs in the kin of France. Prefently 


Chron.Norm. after this time he brought the earl of Blois 


Be 994 


to yield to him the ftrong caftles of Fret- 
teval 
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teval and Amboife, wich had been ufurped Boot 
from Anjou, and the earl of Perche to re- ““"** 
ftore two fortrefies, which had belonged to 
his demefne in Normandy, but were unjuflly 
taken from it, admidft the confufion that 
followed the death of his grandfather, Kin, 

Henry the Firft. In return he confente: 
that the town of Belefme thould be held of . 
him, under homage, by the laft of thefe 
earls. He now had recovered, a at Once, Chros,.Norm, 
ashe did in England, but wally, as oc 1153: 1157 
cafions oom ppd gre ore had 
been alienated, during the late civil war, 
from the demefne of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy: a great acceffion of wealth and 
ftrength, by which he was in reality no lefs 
a gainer than if he had conquered a pro- 
vince! Nor could he have done it without 
fome oppofition, if the friendthip he had fo 
happily cultivated with Louis had not ren- 
dered the nobility, whofe grants or ufirpa~ 
tions were thus refumed, afraid of refifting 
him, ftom a defpair of fupport. And, con- 
fidering how much the quiet of that dutchy 
had been difturbed, in paft times, by the 
intrigues of the barons with the French 
court, the preventing of fo great a mifchief 
would have alone been a reafon, why Henry 
thould labour, while thefe affairs were tran- 
facting, to fecure to him(felf the moft favor~ 
able difpofitions, on the part of the king of 
France; by the moft foothing complaifance 
to his humour, He did fo in one inftance 
Dda3 which 
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which is very remarkable, though it has not 
been taken notice of by any hiitorian. 


Tt appears from q letter written to that 
king by Pope Adrian the Fourth, that he 


cheine, tir, had acquainted his Holinefs with a pious in- 


V PAR cue 
de Marmol, 


tention of going into Spain, to make war 
onthe Moors, which he was preparing to 
execute, inftead of undertaking another cru- 
fade againft the Saracens, or Turks, in the 
Eaft. The fame evidence likewife fhews, 
that he had propofed the affair to Adrian, 
not only in his own name, but in that of 
the king of England, who was to accom~ 
pany him in this expedition. But the pon- 
tiff very wifely advifed him againft it, be- 
caufe the Chriftian princes of that country 
had neither afked his affiftance nor approved 
of his coming. The letter is dated the 
twelfth of the calends of March, but the 
year is not mentioned. Several reafons in- 
duce me to believe that it muft have been 
written in the year eleven hundred and fifty 
nine, and that the defign mentioned in it 
had been formed and 5 dg upon, between 
the two kings, about the latter end of the 
Peecating /tatena For Jofeph eg of 
Morocco, the fon of Abdulmumen of the 
sace of the Almohades, having made him~ 
fear mafler of all the Mahometan empire in 


til usgs Aftick, except what was fubject to the Ca- 
Marana, uo Jiph of Caypt, had pafled over into Spain, 


Prone 


ye. 


with 2 \..y great army in the year eleven 
hundred 
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ay 


Srundred and fifty feven, to aid the Moors Book I. 
in that country, who had fubmitted them- “~~ 


Glves to his government, ageinft the arms 
of Alphonfo, king of Caftile and of Leon, 
whofe datghter Conftantia was at this time 
queen of France. Alphonfo yh foon 
afterwards, his dominions were divided be- 
aween his two ae The — to whom 
he bequeathed the kingdom of Caftile, fur~ 
vived hin only one year, and left an infant 
to fucceed to his crown. it was then, I 
imagine, that Louis, being alarmed, and 
apparently with good reafon, on account of 
dt nonage of his nephew, thought that the 
circumftances of the Chriftians in Spain 
called upon him to affift them againft the 
Moors. And he, probably, afked the aid 
of Henry in this war, when that prince was 
his at Paris, or rather when he went 
himfelf into Normandy; ‘becaufe, at that 
time, the difterbances in Bretagne and Poi- 
tou being quieted, and England in a ftate 
of perfeét tranquility, Henry had leifure to 
engage in fuch an enterprize. It was very 
difficult for the latter, upon any occafion, 
to refift the impetuous defires of Louis: but 
ftill lets coald hs do it in an affair of this 
neture, where ali the enthufiafm of that mo- 
narch’s zeal being kind}ed, he would not 
liften to reafon, nor endure 2 denial without 
the utmoft refentment. Wet, as neither the 
regency of the kingdom of Caftile, nor the 
er princes of Spain, had made any ap- 

‘ plication 
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Book I. plication to cither king for faccour, it fcemed 
‘-r— imprudent and abfard to force it upen them. 


The reafon why they had not was doubtlefs 
a jestoufy of letting into their country great 
armies of foreigners, which might in the 
iffue be as dangerous to them as the Moors, 
Nor were they really fo incapable of de- 
fending themfelvee as Louis imagined: for 
the forces raifed by Sancho, the fon of Al- 
fo, had vanquifhed the Moors in a great 
ttle foon after his death; and the Tig 
of Morocco, difcouraged by that defeat, had 
ceafed to attack them, and turned his arms 
againft fome princes of his own religion in 
Spain, who refufed to pay him obedience. 
On the other hand, the late crufade had fo 
much exhaufted France, that it could ill faf- 
tain a further wafte at it’s blood and trea- 
fares. Indeed a confederacy againft the 
Moors in Spain was far from being fo irra~ 
tional as againft the Mahometan princes in 
the Eaft ; becaufe ali the weftern Chriftians, 
but chiefly the French, and particularly the 
inhabitants of the dutchy of Acquitaine, 
had a much greater intereft to drive thofe 
infidels out of that country, than out of Syria 
or Judea; but, in their prefent weak con- 
dition, it was more advifeable to poftpone 
fuch an enterprize, and leave the Moors to 
deftroy themfelves by inteftine divifions. 
Henry was fenfible of this, and had other 
defigns in view ; but he alfo knew that an 
arguments would have more weight ve , 
8. 
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Louis, if they came from the , than if Book I. 
nf Of eh — 


objected by him. The feafon of the year, 
which was then approaching to winter, 
would not permit even the zeal of that mo- 
narch to think of ing the Pyrenian 
mountains. It would be necefflary to defer 
the expedition till the {pring ; and, if the 
fervour of Louis did not abate in that inter- 
val, the crufade could not be publithed 
without the authority of the pope, from 
whom the protections, indulgencies, and all 
the other graces annexed to thofe enter- 
prizes, were to proceed. Henry therefore 
promifed Louis to be his confederate: but 
at the fame time, he relied on the prudence 
of Adrian to prevent the execution of fo rath 
adefign. There is great reafon to believe 
he acquainted that pontiff with his own 
thoughts upon it, and feretly advifed him to 
exhort the king of France againft the under- 
taking: for otherwife Adrian would have 
written to him, as well as to Louis, on that 
fubjeG, and would have ufed the fame argu- 
ments to convince him of the unfitnefs of 
what he propofed ; but no fuch letter is ex- 
tant. The French monarch, who confidered 
the counfels of Rome as the oracles of God, 
let drop his intention, as foon as a difappro- 
bation of it was expreffed by the pope: and 
thus Henry, without any difficulty, or dif- 
pute with that prince, was freed from his 
engagement. In the mean time, he had 
diligently made great levies of men, in 

Normandy, 
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Book i. Normandy, Aquitaine, and all the domi 

—— nions pi him in France; which 
Louis fappofed were intended for the pur- 
pofe of the crofade, as he himé&lf had be- 
gun to make the like preparations. But it 
feon appeared that chef forces had another 
deftination. . 


Chros.Norm. Henry now avowed his refolution to re- 
K 5 8. vive the preteafiens of his queen on the 
Litcne, catidom of Touloufe ; pretenfions, which 
Louis himfelf, when hufbaad to Eleanor, 

had thought well founded. For William 

the Eighth, duke of Aquitaine, who was 
gretither to that princefs, had married the 

jaughter and heirefs of the earl of Touloufe, 

and by that marriage the earldom was an- 

nexed to his dutchy, of which, before, it 

had been held under homage, as a fief: but 

being in great want of money, on account 

of his ent in the crafade, he mort- 

gaged it to his wife’s uncle, Raymond earl 

rg St. Giles, who thereupon affumed the 

title of earl of Touloufe, and, the mortgage 
remaining unredeemed, left the: earldom to 
his fon Alphonf. But Louis, having mar- 
tied the heirefs of Aquitaine, claimed it, in 
right of his wife, againft that prince. The 
difpute however was quicted by the inter- 
vention of the Holy war, in which both 
Louis and Alphoafo en; The latter 
died at Jerufalem, and king, upon his 
return, renewed his claim againft the fon of 
Alphonf, 


ory KING HENRY I 
Alphonfo, Raymond the Fifth, who, 


ro- Book 
bably, would have been forced to yi id the 


earldom to him, if, by marrying his fifter 
Conftantia, the widow of Euftace, eldeft fon 
to King Stephen, he had not amicably com~ 
pounded the quarrel between them. But al} 
the rights of the dutchy of Aquitaine being 
afterwards conveyed from Louis to Henry. 
by the marriage of the latter with the repy- 
diated dutchefs, he could not be barred from 
purfuing his pretenfions to this carldom, 
whenever he might think it expedient to do 
fo, by the ccauiaeace of the former cjaimant 
for reafons of his own. Yet he did not rely 
fo much on the juftice of his caufe, as not 
to put all the force, he poffibly could, on 
his fide. He therefore confederated himfelf 
with the carls of Mompellier, of Nimes, 
and of Blois, who, upon former quarrels, 
were perfonal enemies to the earl of Tou- 
loufe. Raymond earl of Barcelona was dif- 
pofed to join in this league, by motives of 
the fame nature: but as he was a much 
greater potentate than any of the others, be~ 
ing pofieffed of Provence, and having the 
government of the kingdom of Arragon in 
right of his wife, Henry, to fix him more 
firmly in hie intereft, both now and herc- 
after, concluded with him a treaty, by which 
he betrothed Prince Richard, his fecond fon, 
and then an infant, to‘tbe young princefs of 
Arragon, daughter to Raymond, and pro~- 
mifed to give them the dutchy of Aanittios 

when 


arg 
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Book Il. when they fhould be of age to confummate 


\ 


Heveden, 


the marriage. As foon as he had finifhed 
thefe negociations in France, he returned 
into England a little before Eafter in the 
year cleven hundred and fifty nine, thinking 
it neceffary to vifit that kingdom, before he 
began fo great a war, in which he wanted 
the affiftance of his Englith fubjeds. Bein, 
called by fome affairs to the borders 
Wales foon after his arrival, he held a great 
council, or parliament, in the city of Wor- 
cefter, where he kept his Eafter feftival to- 
gether with Eleanor, and where they both 


fobann.t159. wore their crowns, ag their royal predecef- 
pan pofiencr. fors had ufually done on fuch occafions. But 


when they came to the oblation, they laid 
them down, on the altar, and vowed to wear 
them no more. What was the occafion of 
this vow we are not told: but their follow- 
ing adtions demonftrate, that it is much 
eafier to give up the enfigns of royalty, than 
the love of dominions. 


‘The barons of England en; chearfull, 
in fupport of the ee nee tcas to the 
earldom of Touloufe; though they might 
well have refufed it; as it, certainly, was 
not 2 war wherein this kingdom was obliged 
to take any part, either by alliance or inte- 
reft. Aquitaine alone was concerned in the 
quarrel : but all Henry's fubjects were then 
fo well affected to his perfon and fervico, 
that they thought his greatnefs their own, 

2 Indeed, 
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Indeed, till much later times, whoever at- 
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tends to the hiftory of England will con- “~~? 


ftantly find, that when 2 king governed well, 
and kaine how to keep himfelfon good terms 
with his barons, they were but too ready to 
affift him in any foreign wars, even of am- 
bition and conqueft. ‘The caufe of this may 
be found in the temper and circumftances of 
our ancient nobility, who, being illiterate, 
and ignorant of thofe elegancies of life which 
embellith and enliven a ‘ul ftate, and 
finding that military merit, both by the no- 
tions of the times and inftitutions of the 
government, would moft advance their repu- 
tation and fortunes, were always inclined to 
draw their fwords in the quarrels of their 
fovereign, if they did not draw them againft 
him. But befides this general inclination, 
it has often been obferved, during thecourfeof 
this work, how much our nobles were in- 
fluenced in their political conduct. by the 
fiefs that many of them held in thofe parts 
of France which were fubje& to our kings. 
‘This {nfluence muft have encreafed in 
reign of Henry the Second, whofe power 
abroad was fo much greater than that of 
his anceftors. It is no wonder therefore 
that he was able to engage the barons of 
England, and all his military tenants, to af- 
fift him in this war. Nor does it feem that 
the policy of thofe times ever regarded his 
dominions upon the French continent as 
prejudicial to England. Thofe which were 
maratime 
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Bok I. mératitne provinéed (thd chet of them were 
—— ol appeared very cotnistodieus to the Eng« 
Notitndy cod Broaghes Which ity op. 

N fies which, lying o; 
péfite t their costs, fecured to that eee 
the fovereighty of the whole Britith ocean. 
Ané this advantegé arofe from all hie Frencht 
territories, that while fo large a portion of 
that kingdotn was under his govetnment, 
France had much more to fear from England 
than England from France. For all thefé 
reafons his Englith fobjeéts were more ine 
lined to ore bie en to an attempt of this 
nature, than to oppof of reftrain him. All 
his nobility followed him to this expedition 
with incrédible atdor: and (what was mote 
extraordinary} Malcolm, the young king of 
Scotland, attended oft him in perfon; the 
fir time, and the left, that any monarch 
of that nation ever fought under an Englith 
banner againf{ the French! About the 
middlé ef fummer, in the year eleven hans 
dred and fifty nine, the confederate troops 
were affetabled from all parts in Guienne, 
and cofmpofed fach ah army, .as feemed 
more than fafficient to fubdue all the tetri+ 
tories of the earl of Touloufe, if the king 
of Frattce remained heutral. Thofe terri- 
V.P. Daniel tories indeed were much more extenfive than 
tie pin” the diftri& which at prefeat belongs to that 
city: for they comprehended the Quercy 
and almoft all Langitedoc. Yet though the 
power of thie earldom was very confiderable, 
it 
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Pil ily src agian ion tg 
his own dotninions in 


had drewn 
France; much lefs wher that force wes en« 
creafed by the effiftance of fac potetit cdrt+ 
federates, and by 4 formidable army ry 
over from England. The otily valid de« 
fence, which conld be opposed the earl 
to an enemy fo fapetior, was aid of 
Louis, his fovereign. But Henry had been 
fo dextrous, as to prevail on that monatch, 
to promife him that he would take no 
in this quarrel: and, froth the t 
he had gained in all his counfels, he believed 
he might rely, with the utmoft fecurity, of 
the perforniance of an engagement fo agree 
able to the tenour of his paft conduct. But 
the pathetick remonftrances of the carl of 
Touloufe roufed the good king from his les 
thargy. He reprefented to him, with ait 
the cloquence of grief and indignation, that 
his beft friends were facrificed to his con- 
ne@ions with Henry, who, under the name 
of a vaflal and the mafk of a friend, was his 
inoft datigerous enemy; who already was 
poffeft of the better half of his realm; and 
whom he never could fatisfy by any con- 
ceffions; fince ambition, like avarice, in- 
ereafes by its gains. That none of his vafs 
fals would any longer hope protection from 
him, if he gave up his own brother-in-law 
to the violence of that Prince: and that very 
hiatd would be the fate of his fifter Con= 
Rantiz, if, after having feen the dutchy of 
3 Normandy 
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Beck 1. Normandy torn from her firft hufband, and 


det 


V.Neabrig. he not only refolved to affift him againit 


ae pag but, before that monarch had begun 
the fieg: 


Lites 
p38, 


iven by her brother himfelf to Henry, who 

ad likewife deprived the family, into which 
fhe had married, of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, the fhould alfo behold her fecond huf- 
band defpoiled of his territories, by the 
fame encroaching hand; and this too with 
the confent of a brother whom the loved, 
and whofe affection the had never deferved 
to lofe, by any fault on her part. 


The good nature of Louis could not be 
infenfible to thefe complaints ; nor could he 
deny that the ftrongeft reafons of pruiense 
and policy called upon him to in the 
ambition of Henry from more acquifitions 
in France. The motions of his mind were 
always fudden and violent ; and, when once 
he was heated, he confidered no difficulties, 
and knew no fear. Following therefore the 
impulfe communicated to him by Raymond, 


¢ of Touloufe, threw himfclf into 

the city, with only a few foldiers, refolving 
to defend it to the utmoft extremity, and 
regardlefs of the danger, to which, by his 
temerity, he expofed his own perfon, and, 
together with that, the whole kingdom. 
Henry, who had too confidently depended 
on his promife to obferve a neutrality, was 
much furprifed and embarraffed upon re- 
ceiving this news. Being doubtful how to 
; ad, 
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,a&, he defired to hear the opinions of his: Boot It. 
council." Becket advifed ae march, “77 
without a moment's delay, and affault Tou- 7 Liat 
loufe, which, the garrifon being weak and §'tcanusr. 
infufficient ‘to defend it, might be cafily Johann. in 
taken, and with it a more important and Qt#d7llocg. 
more glorious prize, the perfon of Louis 
himfelf, who had fo imprndently thrown 
himfelf into it without an army. But others 
of the counci] objecting, that it would be 
too enormous, and too criminal a violation 
of the feudal allegiance, for a vaffal to take 
and hold in captivity the fon of his Lord, 
the chancellor anfwered, That the hing of 
France bad then laid down the perfon of Henry's 
Hege lord, when, againft the engagements and 
conventions between them, be bad oppofed bim- 
Sof to bim as an enemy; and therefore he 
treated the fcruple as vain and groundlefs, 
This opinion was agreeable to the {pirit and 
fire of his character; and if the meafure he 
advifed had proved fuccefsful, it would have 
added ly to the glory and renown of 
his mafter. The pride of the Englith na- 
tion would have been infinitely pleafed with 
feeing a king of France taken prifoner b 
their fovereign, and brought into England. 
No equal triumph had yet graced the annals 
of that kingdom; and no people in the whole 
univerfe are naturelly more fenfible to any 
encreafe of their national honor than the 
Englith. Thefe were ftrong reafons for 
agreeing to the advice of Becket ; but others, 

Vor. I. Ee of 
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of no fmall weight, were urged againtt iv. 
Confidering the number of the ficfe held 
under Henry, it was highly for his intereft, 
that the feudal principle of an awful reve- 
rence, on the part of the vaflal, for the pen- 
fon of his Lord, fiould by a0 means be 
ened, His ewm {ceurity depended fo 
much upon it, that is was very impolitick 
for him to {ct an example of diftinguithing 
it away by particular cafniftry, and fubtiltics 
of argument, which, on other occafions, 
might be turned againft him by his: vafals.. 
But further, it was very doubtful, whether 
the other priaces and peers of France would 
fee the affair-ia the lights as Becket 
faw it, or allow his reafoning to be valid. If 
they did not; if they confi the offence 
done by Henry againft the perfon of his 
Lord as an af of high treafon, which could 
not be juftified by the circumftances of the 
cafe bead exuch wofear from their refentment. 
Louis, though aot highly efteemed, was be- 
loved by his vaifals. Many of them, who 
would not intermeddle ia. the quarrel between 
the duke of Aquitaine and the earl of Tou- 
Joufe, might ap arms to-free their king, 
and the fupreme Jord of their ficfs, from an 
ignominious captivity. Indeed a gencral 
league of all the princes and peers of France 
for the deliverance of Louis, and for reftrain- 
ing the too formidable power of Henry, was 
to be then apprehended. The letter, in fach 
« cale, could not depend even on thofe who 
: Fy rs were 
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were now his confederates: and thus the war 
might end, at left, with detriment to 
him, by feparating from him thofe friends 
and allies whom he had laboured to gain, and 
perbaps by the confifcation of all the territo- 
ries he held of the crown of France. But 
there was ftill a further reafon, which, added 
to the foregoing, might pars tern the 
{cale in this deliberation. uis had no iffue 
male: his daughters by Eleanor were virtually 
illegitimated by her divorce: his prefent 
queen had not bred for three years paft: if 
he thould happen to die without a fon, the 
princefs Margaret, e{poufed to the young 

ince of England, would be heirefs to his 

ingdom in the courfe of defcent. Whether 
the Salick law, or the ancient cuftoms of the 
French nation, would bar that right of fuc- 
ceffion, and give a preference to the uncle 
before the daughter, was a queftion not yet 
decided, and more likely to receive its deter- 
mination from the arms of thofe who were 
interefted in the difpute, than from the opi- 
nions of lawyers. When fo great a por- 
tion of France, as the dutchy of Aquitaine, 
was allowed to defcend to a woman, and to 
be governed by her hufband, that precedent 
might be naturally extended to the whole; 
efpecially, as the hufband of Margaret, being 
heir to fo many territories within that realm, 
might well be regarded as a Frenchman. The 
great power and intereft, which Henry had 
there, with the whale force of England tn 
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Book II. affift him in the conteft, might very probably 
‘“—r—~ get the better of all oppofition from her un- 
cles, and enable that prince to make his fon 
and daughter-in-law king and queen of 
France, There was fomething in this idea 
very flattering toa mind fo ambitious as his; 
but to give it any folidity, it was neceffary to 
avoid, with all poffible care, whatever might 
alarm or offend the French, and above all 
things to be cautious, that no opportunity 
fhould be given to Robert earl of Dreux, the 
king’s brother, to put himfelf at the head of 
any confiderable party, and get the govern= 
ment of the kingdom into his hands. Now, 
if Louis fhould be taken prifoner, that earl 
would probably be made regent, and in that 
fituation it would not be difficult for him, 
finding his countrymen exafperated and in- 
cenfed againft Henry, to bring the nation to 
fettle the fucceffion on him, in cafe of the 
death of Louis without a fon. This confide- 
ration, therefore, together with thofe before- 
mentioned, determined Henry to reject the 
66. Cab counfel of Becket, {pecious and tempting as 
ev Brompton’s it was. For, though we ‘are tald by fome 
Chron. p. writers, it was a faying of his, Zbat the 
*O4d whole worll is no more than fuficient for, one 
great man, the {chemes he purfued to pro- 
* mote his greatnefs were always guided by the 
fober dictates of policy and prudence. Not 
even the advice of a favorite, whofe opinion 
had the higheft authority with him, could 
induce him to facrifice a right plan of condud 
to 
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to the triumph of a day; but, notwithftanding 
the great aah i anc of his temper, 
he had patience to wait for that glory, which 
is the certain but flow refult of a feries of 
wife, fyftematical meafures. Inftead therefore 
of haftening to lay fiege to Touloufe, while 
Louis remained in that city, he declared his 
refolution, that, out of re; to the perfon of 
that king, be would not befege it. But againft v. Neatuig. 
all the tertitories of Earl Raymond, except}. ti. « 10. 
his capital only, he held himfelf at liberty to 7 e",ne&, 
make war, and made it with all his ufual iis9. 
alactity: fo that in lef than three months he Cor Brompt. 
conquered the greater part of the earldom of Pies. Norm, 
Touloufe, and took Cahors, the capital of p. 995» 996, 
the Quercy, with many other caftles and 997° 
ftrong places. Nor did Lonis oppofe him in 
any of thefe enterprizes, contenting himfelf 
with fecuring the city of Touloufe, firft by 
his own prefence there, and afterwards by 2 
numerous body of forces, which he brought 
into it and left there, befides repairing and V. FitsSte- 
augmenting the fortifications, Bat his bro- pis fo vie 
thers, the earl of Dreux and the bithop of ct Joban.in 
Beauvais, had, by his orders, made fome ra- Quadsilogo, 
vages on the frontiers of Normandy. At the ¥ Revbrig.et 
fame time Henry fent home the earl of Blais, adores 
to attack the royal domain in the parts about %" Gp 
Orleans; which obliging ‘the king to’ pro- 
vide for the defence of that country, he could 
not a& very powerfully againft the dutchy 
of Normandy, or in aid of earl Raymond. No 
exploit of great importance was done on that 
; Beg fide 
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Book I. fide by either party, through the whole courfs 
“~~ of the fummer, or during the months of Au- 
guit and September: but about the beginning 
of Odtober, Henry, having repaired the for- 
V. Fits Ste peracisr of A perce to cover and pie on 
a invite conquefts in Languedoc, committed it to the 
mir cultedy of his chancellor, Becket, and leaving 
Quadrilogo, his allies, the carls of Barcelona, Montpellier 
‘Vv Neabrig. and Nifmes, to continue the war in the 
a i 10. earldom of Touloufe, returned with the — 
icete 138. body of his own troops into Normandy; from 
Lena oes whine, after he had given fome seals to 
Chr. Brompt. his foldiers, he made an incurfion into the 
Biles Norm, Beauvoifis, took Gerberoi, a ftrong fortre(s, 
P-995-9,5, and burnt it to the ground, excepting one 
997+ tower, which the flame and fmoke of the 
buildings, that had been fred round about it 
hindered his men from approaching. He 
alfo deftroyed many villages and farms of that 
country, in revenge of the crue] devaftations, 
which the bifhop of Beauvais had made on 

the borders of Normandy. 


Thus were his arms in al! places viorious: 
but, while he was carrying on thefe warlike 
operations, he gained no lefs by intrigues, 

‘or, in confequence of a fecret treaty, con~ 
cluded with Simon de Montfort, carl of Eve- 
reux, he prevailed upon that lord to receive 
Norman garrifons into three of his towns, 
Montford l’Amauri, Epernon, and Roche~ 
fort; by which he entirely cut off the com~ 
munication of Paris with Eftampes and with 

Orleans. 
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Oricans. This was an advantage vl gan Book HL 
confequence! Louis, who felt himfelf ex- “““? 
tremely diftreffed by it, and perhaps was 
touched with the extraordinary mark of re- 

{pedt, which Henry had thewn him, inclined 
¥o 3 sn inclination, the latter was ever 
‘difpofed to comply with, for the reafons 
abovementioned, and more efpecially at thie 

time, when the feafon of the made it 
meceffary for him to draw his forces, which 
had been greatly fatigaed, into winter quar- 
ters. A truce was therefore concluded, 

which was to laft from Chriftmas till cight 
days after Whitfunday; and in the mean 

while negociations for peace were carried 
on with fuccefs. Becket was, undoubtedly, 
the chief negeciator en the part of King 

Henry, whofe faver he had gained more 
abfolutely than ever, by preat fervices in this 

war, not only as a counfcHor, but as a fol- 

dier and a leader. For he brought into the V. Fitx-Ste- 
field feven hundred knights, all of his own 2bra in vital 
thouthgld. And it muft be obferved, that er Johann, in 
every one of thede was attended by a {quire. Qusdrilogo, 
The writers of Becket’s life affism, that 2° %'* 
| re number of barons and knights of Eng- 

land did homage to him, which he received 

with a referve of their fealty to the king, and 
thereupon give them his protection and pa- 
tronage. They alfo tell us, that many 
noblemen, not only of England, but of the 
neighbouring countries, fent their children 

o be educated, and trained to chivalry, in 

Ee his 
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his family, and under his difcipline. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that he was able to 
lead fo numerous a band to this expedition ; 
and we are affured, they were efteemed the 
braveft foldiers in all the king’s army, 
charging firft, and daring moft in every en- 
gagement. Nor was the chancellor him(felf 
Tefs forward than they. When the king 
went into Normandy, he was left in the 
Quercy, to defend Cahors and the other 
conquefts made in that province; but-he did 
more: he took by ftorm, at the head of his 
troops, three caftles in thofe parts, which 
were accounted impregnable, and for that 
seafon had been left unattempted by Henry. 
He alfo paffed the Garonne, and made in-~ 
roads into the earldom of Touloufe on the 
other fide of the river. After performing 
thefe fervices, he left his houthold forces to 
garrifon the forts he had taken, as well as 
thofe which the king had committed to his 
cuftody, and rejoined that prince in Nor- 
mandy: but he did not go thither, unat- 
tended: for he hired at his own charges 
twelve hundred knights, and four thoufand 
ftipendiaries of an inferior degree, to ferve 
under him there forty days. The knights 
not only received from him a very liberal 
pay, but were conftantly fed at his expence, 
and many of them at his table. During this 
part of his warfare, he engaged, in fingle 
combat, Engelran de Trie, 2 French-knight, 
very famous for his valour, difmounted a 
wi 
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with his lance, and gained his horfe, which Beck IL 
he led off in great triumph. It was not very 
decent for an archdeacon of Canterbury to 
diftinguith himfelf by fuch exploits. ‘The 
canors of the church were firong againtt it; 
but thofe canons were difregarded by many 
of the bifhops : and Becket had fo paffionate 
a defire of glory, that he fought it in all 
ways, and among all forts of perfons. Be- 
fides, he knew that the king’s temper would 
incline that prince to efteem and love him 
the more for this military merit ; a fympa~ 
thy of Charaéter being the ftrongeft bond of 

ection. And, had he been only of ufe to 
his mafter in the cabinet, another might, in 
the field, have acquired {uch an influence, as 
he could not afterwards have removed. 


From the conclufion of the truce in De~ Chron. Norm, 
cember eleven hundred and fifty nine, till Ro 7 Lik 
May the next year, nothing of confequence ¢. to, a 
was done, either by Louis or Henry: but 
in that month they concluded a treaty of 
peace, the terms of which were advantageous 
and honorable to Henry : for he retained all 
his conquefts, except fome towns and caftles 
in Languedoc, which he reftored to his ally 5. ihe tewy 
the earl of Nifmes, from whom they bad in the appen- 
been unjuftly and violently taken by the earl 4s 
of Touloute. All that had belonged to the 
earldom of Poitou, and all it’s rigdts were 
confirmed to him, except the city of Tou- 

Joufe, and fo much of that province se} 
ad 
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had not yet fabdued: nor did he relinquith 
his claim even to thefe, but only granted 
to the earl a truce of one year; and it is 
expreffed in the treaty, that this conceffion 
was made out of affection to Louis, and with 
a faving of Henry's boner (by which I under- 
ftand the homage doe from the earl) and of 
his own rights and thofe of his heirs and 
fucceffors, Thus did he gain the greater 
 anipriglersior ged which before the war 

been enjoyed by the earl of Touloufe ; 
and he had good reafon to hi that time 
would enable him to acquire the remainder. 
The carl of Evreux was fecured, by an ar- 
ticle of the treaty, agein& any effects of the 


‘See the weaty refentment of Louis on account of the aifift- 


‘in the Appea- 
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ance he had given to Henry; and certain 
rights, which he claimed, were ftipulated 
for him. Some of the other confederates, 
and even thofe who were vaffals to Henry, 
were left at full liberty to continue the war 
againtt che earl of Touloufe; only it was 
agreed, that they thould receive no affiftance 
from the former, till the expiration of the 
truce which he had made with the earl, 
There was moreover another part of this 
treaty very beneficial to that king. For he 
was empowered by it to take poffefiion of 
the whole Normaa Vexin, with Gifors and 
the other caftles belonging thereunto in three 
years from the next feaft of the Virgin Mary's 
Affumption, for the ufe and benefit of bis fon, 
“5 a marriage portion given to bim with the 

daughter 
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F 
daughter of Louis, And even within that Bok. 
time, if the prince of England thould spouse a 


the faid princefs, with the confent of t 
church, the faid province and caftles were 
to be delivered to Hi for the ufe of his 
fon. Three great fiefs of the NormanVexin 
wero alfo fecured to that monarch by this 
treaty, even if the princefs thould dic before 
the term there affigned; in which cafe it 
was agreed that the reft of the province 
fhould be reftored to her father. The 
caftles, in the mean while, were to remain 
in the cuftody of the knights templars, ac- 
cording to the tenour of the former conven- 
tion, which had been concluded by Becket, 
when the match was agrecd upon, in the 
year eleven hundred and fifty cight. Thefe 
ftipulations soles to Henry a much nearer 
profpect of obtaining the Vexin, than he had 
by that convention, befides the ceffion made 
to him of the three fiefs abovementioned, in 
all events. For it might well have teen 
doubted, whether the ceremony of an efpoufal, 
before the parties were of an age to confum- 
mate the marriage, would be fufficient to 
authorize the delivery of that province into 
his hands, according to the intention of the 
former agreement. And, if he had been to 
wait for it till the prince and princefs were 
marriageable, the delay would have been 
much longer than the term of three years 
prefcribed by this treaty. Wien he had 
now a clear right even to fhorten that term. 
Upon 
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Book I. Upon the whole there was no caufe for his 


being much difcontented with the iffue of 
the war, though he had not gained all that 
he propofed to himfelf when firft he under- 
took it. The charge indeed had been great, 
but there is reafon to believe, that it did not 
diminith his treafures, having been fupplied 
by the /eutage which he levied in England 
and his other dominions. It is obfervable, 
that the firft mention we meet with in hif- 
tory of this impofition on knights-fees, 
which became afterwards very frequent, is 
upon this occafion. Henry the Second ap- 
pears to have been the inventor of it: at 
Jeaft he was the firft who brought it into 
England. It was a commutation for the duty 
of perfont® fervice in foreign wars; and thofe 
upon whom it was charged contributed then 
to the expence of fuch wars, in much the 
fame manner as landholders do now, but 
with les inequality. The inferior military 
tenants were eafed, by being freed from the 
obligation of following their lords 2 great 
way from their homes, according to the ori- 
ginal condition of their tenures; and the 
tervice was better done, by the foldiers hired 
with the moncy which this impofition pro- 
duced ; becaufe they were not entitled, like 
thofe for whom they ferved, to a difcharge 
at the end of forty days, nor were they fo 
intraGable to martial difcipline, as moft of 
the others. Mercenary forces were thus in- 
troduced into the armies of England, de- 

figned 
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figned to ferve abroad, inftead of vaffals by Book U. 


knight-fervice, though ftill connected with, 
and dependant on the military tenures ; and 
there feems to have been an abfolute neceffity 
for it, to anfwer the exigence of the many 
foreign wars which the Englith were en- 
gage in after the entrance of the Normans, 
and efpecially under the family of the Plan- 
tagenets ; the feudal militia being fitter for 
the defence of the kingdom, than for ex- 
peditions into countries very remote from 
their dwellings. 


The fcutage levied in England for the war Se not on 


of Touloufe was a hundred and fourfcore », 
thoufand pounds; which, computing the 
quantity of filver contained in thofe pounds, 
and the value thereof in thofe days, com- 
pared with the prefent, is equal to two 
millions feven hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling. Yet, confidering the diftance of 
Touloufe from England, the liberty of pay- 
ing this fum, inftead of going thither, was a 
very great eafe to the military tenants. 


It was, I prefume, with the advice and 
confent of the parliament, which Henry 
held at Worcefter before he fet out on this 
enterprize, that he made this alteration in 
the terms of knight-fervice, which was con- 
tinued for many centuries after his reign. 
He never neglected to confut with that af- 
fembly on proper occafions, and —, bart 
mi 


the valae of 
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Book moft proper: nor can we reafonably fappofe 

“er that he would ftrain his es eine 
troduce fuch a novelty without their concur- 
rence, when he might be certain to obtain 
it with a general fatisfaction. It may be 
therefore prefumed that a parliamentary fanc- 
tion was given, in the abovementioned coun- 
cil, to this new method of commuting for 
the duty of foreign fervice, and to the pay- 
ment of fuch a commutation for this parti- 
cular war: but it {eems that the affeflment 
was then left to the king: whereas we find 
it declared, by the charter of King John, 
that fcutages it to be affeft by the te- 
nants in chief of the crown affembled in 
parliament. The reafon of this alteration, 
was, I fuppofe, the opprefions, which, under 
the government of that prince and of Richard 
the Firft, their tenants had fuffered by arbi- 
tray affefiments. But thofe made by this 
rms, od referred toin the charters of Henry 
the Third, as the beft rale to be followed. 


Hoveden, During the courfe of the war with the earl 
ae ie9: of Toulovfe, as Henry returned out of 
Chron Norm. Languedoc into Normandy, William de 
P. 996+ Blois, who, with the other barons of his 
realm, had ferved him in that enterprize, 

fell fick and died. The only one of the late 

king’s legitimate offspring, that now re- 

mained alive, was bis daughter Mary, a nun, 

and abbefs of Rumfey in Hampthire. It 

feemed to be the intereft of Heury to let her 

continue 
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continue in this ftate, that the lawfal pofte- Bask Ht. 


sity of Stephen might be wholly extind ; 
which would more abfolutely re the 
houfe of Plantagenet againft the poffibility 
of any difpute, in times to come, concerning 
their right to the crown : but views of pre- 
fent advantage inclined him to overlook this 
confideration. Of fo the ara was the 
continent, i: France, there 
was none skoroald bone or hurt him fo 
much, as his uncle, the earl of Flanders. 
He had difcharged with great fidelity the 
tratt repofed in bank, as guardian of Flanders, 
and of Philip, the carl’s eldeft fon, daring 
the time that the cari remained in the eaft. 
This was unqueftionably a moft endearing 
obligation conferred on thofe princea: yet 


he wifhed to oblige them ftill more, by ex-- 


tending his favors to Philip's younger bro- 
ther, who wanted an eftablithment greater 
than the appanage his father could give him. 
Nothing apparel fo for him as the 
earldom of Boulogne, which lying conti- 
guous to his father’s dominions, and being 
very confiderable in it’s commerce and ma- 
ritime power, would add not a little to the 
ftrength of the family, as well as advance 
his own fortune. This indeed was 
2 fief of the earldom of Flanders; but the 
earl could not give it in any other manner 
than according to the eftablifhed rule of 
fucceffion: and his fon had go title to it, 
unlefs he pained one by a marriag~<with the 
= daughter 
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daughter of Stephen. The lady herfelf was 
defirons of quitting the veil, cither having 
taken’ it againft her will, or finding by ex~ 
perience that vows of celibacy are kept with 
more difficulty than they are made. The 
ecclefiaftical laws oppofed her inclinations : 
but princes might, on fome occafions, dif- 
penfe with thofe laws; and the death of her. 
brother without iffue had {0 effentially alter~ 
ed her circumftances, from what they had 
been at the time when the engaged in a mo- 
nattic life, that the might now, with good 
reafon, and no appearance of levity, retract 
that engagement. The papal power could 
releafe her, and to that the would certainly 
have applied for relief: but Pope Adrian 
having died a little before the deceafe of her 
brother, in the year eleven hundred and fifty 
nine, a double eleGion had canfed a fchifm, 
which was yet undecided. It was by no 
means advifeable to wait till the end of it; 
for fome prince of the houfe of Blois would 
before that time have made good his claim 
to the earldom. This Henry feared, and 
moreover he was glad of fuch an opportunity 
to ferve the two families of Flanders and 
of Blois. He therefore confented that the 
lady thould be ftolen from her convent, and 
conveyed out of England; which was ac-~ 
cordingly done, and the marriage was con- 
fammated in the month of May of the year 
eleven hundred and fixty. Becket oppofed 
it, on account of the {candal and offence to 
religion ) 
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religions in which inftence, and in that ‘Boku. 
alone, he appears to. have 2€@ed upon the ““Y’ 
fame principles, while he was chancellor, 
as he afterwards did, when archbithop of 
Canterbury. But this oppofition was fruit- 
Jefe: for, though he was firft in Henry's 
favor, the mind of that king was too great 
and royal, to let his ju t be fubjected 
to the authority of a ati Nor did he fee 
any reafon for his being more {crupulous in 
fuch an affair than his uncle the earl of 
Flanders, who certainly did not oppofe, but, 
in all probability, defired and folicited this 
match for his fon, though he was renowned 
for his picty above any prince of that age. 


In confequence of the deceafe of William Choe. Norm; 
of Blois, Henry had alfo the means of mak-1,%?.5.° 
ing an ample  cpheon for Hamelin, his na- 
tural brother, by marrying him to the widow 
of that prince, who was daughter to Wil- 
liam of Warren. She brought to her fecond 
hatband the earldom of Surry, with all the 
other honors and poffeffions of her father in 
England and, Normandy: poffeffions fo great, 
that, without alarming the jealoufy of the 
crown, they could not have been added to 
the wealth of any other noble family ; efpe- 
cially, as the lady to whom they had de- 
{cended, was very near allied in blood to the 
kings of France and of Scotland. It was 
therefore, not only from affection to his bro- 
ther, but from maxims of ga “~slicy 

Vor. I. Ff and 
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Book Il. and reafon of ftate, that Henry interefted 
— himfelf in this match. re : 


He had but juft accommodated his quar- 
rel with Louis about Touloufe, when the 
attention of both of them was called to a 
bufinefs, which divided the whole Latin 
church, the double eleGtion of the cardinals 
O@avian and Orlando to the Roman ponti- 
ficate. A great majority of the facred col- 
lege had voted for Orlando, who took the 
name of Alexander the Third ; but yet his 
election was liable to many objections, Oc- 
tavian, who called himfelf Vidor the Fourth, 
had the protection of the emperor Frederick 
YV.Radevic, the Firft, fornamed Barbaroffa, For what 
derby pefin reafons he had it we are told in a letter 
Imperat.1., from the bifhop of Bamburgh to the arch- 
p-318.ad 323, bifhop of Saltzburg, “ It appeared (fays the 
seyz8ad 336. former prelate) that, before the election, 
apod Baron, Orlando himfelf, and the cardinals of his 
party, had con(pired with the king of Sicily 

and other enemies of the empire; havin; 

even bound themfelves with an oath, whi 

feemed very repugnant to the found Chriftian 
dogtrine, inafmuch as it abfolved the fub- 
V. Rader. ut Jeets of the em from their oaths of 
fopra, 1 ii. fidelity, and fe all 3 to pay him 
any obedience.” We find, by another letter, 
written about the fame time, that they took 
this oath in the prefence of Adrian the 
Fourth, a little before his deceafe, and alfo 
fwore, that, whenever the fee fhould become 
vacant, 


OTN. 
Idem ibidem. 
Ge 52. 
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vacant, they would not eleé an; » eX Book II. 
cept-one of their party, and Al Toul be —Y~ 
under the fame engagements. Well, there+ 
fore, might Frederick incline to difpute the 
election of Orlando, and favor his adverfary ; 
efpecially as the latter had been always of 
the imperial faction. Many emperors of 
Germany, his predeceffors, had not only ex- 
ercifed a right of confirming, but even of 
ele&ting, or nominating, the bithops of. 
Rome. In the year of our Lord nine hun ¥-Letpresd. 
dred and fixty three, Otho the Firft obliged 
the Roman people and Pope Leo the Eighth 
to yield to him that privilege, which was 
conitantly maintained by his fon and his 
grandfon, though not without occafioning 
many tumults and feditions. After the, 
death of the latter, the imperial authority Bsns ort 
diminifhed in Rome, and the people refumed e Gregor. VI. 
the election of the popes, together with the Dtto Enfing- 
clergy, till, moft intolerable diforders and 9, 140. 
feandals arifing from the ill ufe they were Oouphris 
found te make of their power, the emperor ne 
Henry the Third, fernamed the Black, took in Nom. 
it from thent again, and nominated faccef- Fetter Penh, 
fively four popes, who were Germans. But, wayne cy, 
during the minority of hie fon, Henry the 
Fourth, Nicholas the Second, encroaching 
on the prerogative of that prince, made a 
new conftitution, whereby the cardinal bi- 
thops were firft to confult about the election 
of a pope, then to call in the cardi=al pricfts, 
and, third , the inferior clergy au. the 

Fra people 
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people of Rome, for their confent, /eving: 
the honor and reverence due to the Pisin i 
Thefe lat words preferved indeed to the 
emperor the right of confirmation; though. 
not fo explicitly as he might. have defired : 
but Alexander the Second: having been 
chofen according te this coaftitution, Henry,. 
in order to fignify his refentment thereof, 
refufed to conirm that election, and named 
to the papacy the bifhop of Parma, upon: 
the recommendation of Gerard his chancel- 
lor. Neverthelefs on the death of that.mi- 
nifter, about three = afterwards, he con- 
fented to depofe bithop of Parma and. 
acknowledge Pope Alexander, who made 
Yim a moft ba ara return for that favor... 
But Gregory the Seventh, fucceeding to the 
papacy after the deceafe of that pontiff, not 
only attem to take from the emperors 
all fhare whatfoever in the elections of popes, . 
but in thofe of all other clergymen; judg- 


ten, 6.2324-ing that be fiiouid better be able to fupport 


the claim ef his fee, by making it,the ge- 
neral caufe of the church. This conteft 
continued during more than half a century, 


+ under fix pontiffs, who maintained it, not 


only with their {piritual weapons, but by 
exciting the moft horrid rebellions and trea- 
fons, and arming the fon againft the father, 
as well as the fubjed againft the fovereign. 
Nor were the emperors eafily vanquifhed 
in @ quarrel ef fuch importance. Near four- 
{core battles were fought, in defence of their 

authority, 


*y KING AENRY & “a7 
rach Hensy the Fourth asd Henry See 3. 
“the FIR whorwthe ¢ of the Iattér “7 
with PopeGaliztus the-Sccond, in the year 
deven hundred and twtonty two: aad even 4 ay, ye 
telat cras snade with fack tém ds : 


pergenf. sn 
rpreterved to him fome of bis ancient prero- Chron. fab 
gatives in all efettions of ithops, exept ithe: Peal, 
thofé of the popes; bat faim them he ande.24. 
his facceffors were after this ee ey Ousphr. Ane 
excluded. Amd in -Confequence of a quar Innocent. 
rol between Innocent the —— apr’ 
-people of Rome, that pontiff deprived thefe 
bras of the right of eleétion, 


‘The ext Frederick Befbsroffa, one of 
he ‘and braveft thet ever had afcens 
ded the-imporial throne, was row ftrugging 
to affert & much of the power his pretle- 
ceffors had loft, as, inthe extraordinary cafe 
«of a double cledtiod, to give tlie preference 
4o thine cardinal whe was of his party, 
agakwh one who was operily Jeagued with 
his cnetnies. He did not pretend any’ rigtit Retev. utfop. 
‘td datesmine thie caufe by his own fingle® s+ 555% 
authority, lnpeing thel-tie times would not i, Alecand. 
bear it; but called a gesfera? council af Pax apad Baron. 
via, to which he inwsted the bithops, not 
only of Germany and of Ray, but of al 
Europe, and eited'to it both popes, with the 
cardinals of each party. Vidtor obeyed, but 
dtlexander refafed ; denying that the empe~ 
wer had power to cell a council without his 
content, or te farmmon him to appear in- his 
prefence, 
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Book I. prefence, 28 if he had any authority over 
seorret Eien 


 Chrift (he faid)-had given to St. 
Peter and his fuccefiors the privilege of 
«© judging all cafes wherein the church was 
** concerned; which right-the fee of Rome 
« had always preferved, and had never fub- 
« mitted to any other judgment.” This 
was not only begging the queftion in dif- 
te, that he was the rightful fucceffor of 
t. Peter, hut arrogating to his fee fuch pre- 
rogatives, as all hiftory contradicted no lefs 
than the gofpel, and {uch as had never been 
acknowledged by any emperor. Befides, it 
was evident, that, rr thefe pretenfions were 
admitted, it would be impoflibje.to end a 
fchifm between two popes; fince each might 
equally plead this privilege of exemption 
from all other judgment, and would be fure 
to pafe fentence in favor of himfelf. But 
as Vidor came, and fubmitted his caufe to 
the council, it gave a reafonable prejudice in 
his behalf, his adverfary wag cenfured as 
guilty of contumacy ; and, after a pro; 
examination of witneffes, he was declared to 
have been duly elected. rh dee yee care 
to prevent any objection again: is decifion, 
on acca of it’s bein, mae by the fecular 
er; for he confined the examination and 
Judgment of the caufe to the ecclefiafticks 
alone. There were prefent in the council about 
fifty bithops, befides a great number of abbots 
and other dignified clergymen ; but all Ita- 
Jians, or fubjeéts af the empire. The kings 
o 
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of Bohemia and Denmark, with almoft al] Book H. 
the princes of the empire, attended in per- y"Reicex. 
patie fobteribed to the determination i Prasiiers 
favor of Viétor. ¢ king of Hun; le~ 73- 
clared his affent to it by’ his cmbefiziors. pa oa 
The kings of France and of England had 
alfo minifters in the council: but the former 
of thefe refufed to engage himfelf any fur- 
ther, than not to acknowledge either Alex-° 
ander, or Vidor, as pope, 1 he fhould re- 
ceive a fuller information of the merits of 
the caufe by embaffadors from the emperor; 
and the latter declared, that in this, and all 
other affairs, his condu@ thould be confor- 
mable to that of the king of France. Louis, 
before the council was affembled, had paid 
him the fame compliment with re to 
this queftion: and indeed it was for their 
mutual intereft not to difagree on foch a 
point: as their difference would have pro-~ 
duced a fchifm in France, which muft have . 
been very troublefome and hurtful to both. 
The French monarch was ftrongly urged to 
determine for Alexander, by all the power 
that his queen, who was zealous for that 
pontiff, had over his mind, and by the per- 
fuafions of much the major part of his clergy, 
whofe inclinations he was always difpofed 
rather to follow than lead. A jealoufy of ators, 
encreafing the greatnefs of the emperor, by 17, apd D 
giving him a pope devoted to his interefts, “Heme, t ix 
might have alfo fome thare in prejudicing the 
judgment of this prince and his fubjects 

Ff, againft 
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m—— 


But the young car] of Champagne, who had 
much credit with him, waa rclited to 
Vidor, im him, fome time, in fofpence. 
Henry xeceived very early impseflions 
in favor of ‘Alextesder, Boce the bithop of 
Lifieux, a man of excellent parts, and ong 
whofe counfels he chiefly liftened to in ec~ 


V.Amolph. Clefiaftical matters. Neverthelefs the regard 
epi. ad Alex. he owed to the emperas, his friend and St, 
to 


nib epat. 
48, 63. 


made bim with great re- 
ferve, and a decens thew of deliberation, in 
this affair. Nor would he a& thescin with-. 
out the entire concurrence of Louis, whofe 
irrefolytion continued feveral months. Dur-~ 
ing this interval the archbifhop of Canter 
bury prefied him moft vehemently to ac- 
knowledge Pope Alexander, by feveral lct~ 


¥ Jems: St ters, which, being fick at that time, he 


wrote by the of John of Salifbury, 
his feerecary, who afterwards became 
bufy and factious in all the ecclefiaftical af- 
fairs of this reign. But no follicttations, or 
impextunities, even from his beft friends, 
Pee appeal ca Sah wap itage his mea~ 
fares, in a matter of this delicate nature. 
He prudently reftrained the zeal of thet pre~ 
late till he had conferred with the chancellor 
of the empire, who immedistely after the 
diffolution of the council of Paxis, in the 
mosth of February of this year eleven hup~ 
dsed and fixty, had been fent to him and the 
king of France, to acquaint them with tha 
reafons 
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io acknowledgin itor, endeavour te ciros. 
obtain their concurrence, ‘The embsfiadoe 997. — 


half of Alexander. } fhall hereafter give y, pert me 
fome reafons why ho ought rather to have fenfsepit. ad 
sffiftea the earl of Champagne in ferving SXt aes 
Vior. But being drawn in by the torrent,” 
which rua very ftrong the other way, both 

in England and his French dominions, he 

ufed his utmoft endeavours to induce the 

king of France to make the fame choice; of 
which he had foon afterwards great cauis to 

repent, 


Tt was privately agreed between the two 
kings, that as a tior for them to pro- 
thould ‘ope = et ke he Pres 

foparately er; 

withix hie own tesritories; and 2 pose 
was accordingly held by Louis at Beauvais; 
Henry at the fame timo holding one at his 
town of Neufmarché ig Normandy, by both 
which affemblies Alexander's eleGion was 
fuppofed to be good. The fentimenss of 
the Gallican church having been thus de- 
clased for that pontiff, Heary empowered 
the arehbithop of Canterbury to call a coun- 
cil in Epglang, and feed bia theix opinion 

on 
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Book. on the merits of the queftion. Theobald’ 
“~~ obeyed bag j 3 and, though we are 
v 5 told, that fome of the Englith clergy, par- 
bAleariove ticularly the bithops of Durham and Win- 
R chefter, inclined to Viétor, yet they thought 
sine gs, it advifeable to concur with their brethren 
’** in favoring Alexander, the king's difpofition 

to give him the preference being well under- 

V.epit. 64. ftood. The words of the primate, in his 
letter to Henry on this occafion, are re- 
markable. He fays that « the council had 
“ not pafed judgment upon the matter 
“ tla er deme hoe bed they decreed 
«« any thing about it in prejudice to the ma~ 

“* contrary to ther to do fa: but a 
ss lawfully and dutifully given that idee 
*¢ which he had a ab of them by his 
*¢ royal mandate.” From hence it may be 
inferred, that, in the commiffion which the 
king had fent to this prelate, care had been 
taken to fecure his royal prerogative againft 
any encroachment on the part of the clergy, 

though he gracioufly condefcended to 

their advice: and, confidering the preten- 
fions of the church in that age, an archbifhop 
of Cante: bury’s acknowledging this right of 
the crown, in terms fo explicit and fo full of 

re(pect, was a great inftance of moileration. 


But though the kings of France and Eng- 
land, by thefe national fynods, had enabled 
themfelves to alledge the fenfe of their 

clergy, 
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fone in favor of Vidtor, a thought it “~~ 
expedient, before they would finally and ab- 
folutely declare their own refolutions, to 
hear what the legates, fent by both the 
competitors, who were ordered to attend 
them in a more folemn and more general 
counci), which was to aflemble at Touloufe, 
could fay on the fubje&. The legates arrived Labbews, tx 
there in November this year ; but, from {e- bere Pp 
veral incidents intervening, the council was Neabrigest, 
not held till fome time in the autumn of thei c.9 
following year, eleven hundred and fixty 4: prance, 
one. Louis and Henry, with the embaff2~ p. 407. 
dors of the emperor and of all the Spanith Dochfee. 
kings, were then prefent in it, before whome'w.”” 
the caufe was debated by the legates on 
either fide; and the cardinal of Pavia, de- 
puted by Alexander, pleaded for him fo well, 
that the council unanimonfly confirmed his 
eleGion. It muft, however, be confeffed, 
that this cardinal’s eloquence was heard with 
as favorable ears by his audience, as the ha- 
rangue of ViGtor had been by the council 
of Pavias and all thefe grave deliberations 
really meant nothing more, than to furnith 
the ane ying Boag at the head . each 
ty with a plaufible appearance of bein; 

Patines of what thet aes before dae 
mined to believe. The emperor, with the 
whole empire, and all the northern kings, V- Othos. 
continued unmoved in their attachment to Mord. ‘= 
Vidor, for whom they procured a decree of 

2 another 
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,Boukit. another general council, aflembled at Lodi 


in oppofition to this of Touloufe. And both 
thefe meetings concluded with thondering 
out fentences of excommunication againit 
the pope of the other faction and all his ad:- - 
herents.: Nothing can exceed the raacour 
and bitternefs, which appear in many of the 
letters written during thofe times, by clergy~ 
men and monks of either party, again? their 
opponents ; and they were but too powerful 
to infpire the fame paffions into the daity, 
whofe confciences they direGed with an ab- 
folute dominion. This {chifm was followed 
by a long war in Italy, between the emperor 
and the adherents of Alexander there, which 
I thall have occafiom to fay mose af 
after. - 3 


While Louis and Henry. were thas bofied 
in chafing 2 pope, there. had, happened other 
events of great importante, which entirely 
altered the ftate of their sivil affairs. About 
the end of September in the year eleven 
hendred and fixty, tha queen of Frince 
died in child-bed of a fdeond daughter, whe, 
furviving her mother, waa named Adelais. 
The lords of the coymed, mach defiring x 
male heir to the crowe, exhorted the kin 
to marry again without delay. He made 4 
much hafte to comply with their advice and 
his own inclinations, that difregarding alt 
decency, in lefa than 2 fortnight aféer the 
death of his wife, he married a fifter of the 

3 earl 
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eal of Champagae. . That: prince and his Zook IL 
brothers, he le of "Blois apd Sancerre, “VY 
were, by means of this alljahes, advanced 
to greater power in the kingdom of France 5, 
bi #8 Henry was affured that they were very 
malevolent to him, though one of them had. 
accafionally, confederated with him in the 
war of Touloufe, it alarmed him to fee them 
brought fo near to the throne. Indeed the 
death of Conftantia was in many refpes 
unfortunate for him. He had always found 
her a warm and ufeful friend. The new 
queen might be an enemys and, from his 
Knowledge of Louis, he might naturally 
fear, that a change in the bed of that mo- 
narch would be followed by a change in his 
eouncil. Thefe confiderations affected him 
with no little uneafinefs. The peace con- Chron! 
cluded in May had not been ratified till Or- -997- 
tober, a few days before this marriage was 
celebrated. On that occafion the prince of 
England did homage to the king of France 
for the dutchy of Normandy ; which feems to- 
imply that a ceffion had beenmadtually made, 
or at Jeaft.an intention declared by Henry at 
thie time, and confirmed by this ad, of ‘re- 
figning to him thofe territories when he 
thould be of full age. Probably, Louis, whofe 
daughter he was to marry, might defire this- 
ceffion ; as the heir to the crown of Eng- 
land had not in thofe days any principality, 
dukedom, or other royal appanage, affigned 

to 
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Book H. to him in that kingdom. And perhaps fome 
“wv difpute upon this matter was cme thar 


the ratification of the had fo long been 
delayed, though we do not find any mention 
thereof in the treaty. However this may 
have been, it looked unfavorable to the con- 
cord, teftored at this meeting, that Henry 
departed from thence, without fecing the 
celebratfon of the king's nuptials; a cere- 
mony, which he would undoubtedly have 
graced with his prefence, if his diflike of 
the match had not got the better of his 
ufual complaifance, and made him thew the 
court of France a little too plainly, that he 
could not forget the dead queen fo foon as 
her hufband. 


Upon his return into Normandy, he judged 
it advifeable to take fuch meafures, as might 
fecure him againft the confequences of that 
alteration in the difpofitions of Louis, which 
he prudently forefaw from this alliance. To 
pot his fon’s marriage with the cldeft prin- 
cefs of France beyond all difpute was his 
firft care. A mere verbal contra& might 
ear be revoked, and the lady deman: 

ack trom Robert de Neubourg, jutticiary 
of Normandy, who hed the cuftody of her, 
if thofe who governed her father fhould make 
him with to difpofe of her in a different man- 
ner. Henry thought it expedient to guard 
againft this danger, and bind the engage- 

: : ment 
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ment more indiffolubly by the moft folemn Book I. 
fan@ion: as, befides hope of future bee “~# 
nefits which might arife from this match, 
he was very defirous, at this junéture, to get 
the Norman Vexin, with the important caftle 
of Gifors, and thofe of Neuvfie and Neu~ 
chitel, into his own hands. By the treaty See the treaty 
of peace, which he had concluded witl ia the Appear 
Louis the year before, he was authorized to 
take poffeffion of thefe, if, before the term 
of three years affigned by that treaty for their 
being delivered up to 2 ee fon apr 
ofpoufe the princefs with the confent of ti 
Gee Hie therehtee applied ag . an Diceto Imeg. 
nals of Pife and Pavia, legates from Alex~ bie. ‘> 
ander, who how were with him in Normandy, Chroa.Norm, 
and prevailed upon them to celebrate thef997: 1 
form of a marriage, or publick and folemnc,14." 
efpoufals, between Prince Henry his fon, 
not yet fix years old, and Margaret of France, 
who was ftill a younger infant. This cere- 
mony being performed, he demanded the 
caftles; which were immediately furrendered 
to him, by the knights templars, into whofe 
cuftody they had been committed. Nor 
could they withhold them, againft the exprefs 
conditions of the treaty between the two 
princes. At the time when Louis gave his 
confent to that treaty, he was, in all proba- 
bility, defirous to accelerate the efpoufals of 
his daughter with Henry’s fon, and thought 
the immaturity of their age no me: 

iy 
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Fssadbus but the death ot hee eater and bis new 
marriage havi: ed his opinion, he 
was fo Sarahonble as 2 penal of Hen- 
ty’s proceedings, in ating agreeably to their 

late convention. 
V.Gsl.Neo- If we may believe fome ancient writers, 
brig. is © he accufed that monarch of fraud, and the 
Hbeetensne. knights templars of breach of truft, and even 
pok. drove the latter out of his kingdom, for 
ats having delivered the caftles to Henry upon 
this fa lage. But it is evident 
that this anger had no Pandetion. For the 
words of the treaty, too clear to admit of 
Qeethe trenty any doubt, gave Henry a right to take pof- 
inthe Appen- feffion of the caftles, and of the whole Nor- 
bad man Vexin, for the ufe of his fon, at any 
time after the figning thereof, when the 
latter fhould have efpoufed the daughter of 
Louis with the conjent of the church. The 
legates of the pope had given that conjent: 
the knights templars were prefent elves 
at the ceremony: their truft was to deter- 
“mine as foon as this was performed; and 
their honor was engaged to furrender to 
Henry what then belonged to him, as much 
as any other part of his territories in France. 
Nor can the re; of adifhonorable and 
fraudulent practice, in this tranfaction, be 
reafonably laid on that king. Prudence re- 
quired him to fecure to his fon a defirable 
match and the advantages that attended it, 
in fuch manner as he was impowered, and 
. even 
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even invited to do it, by Louis himfelf, not Book. 
long before. But though the French mo- 
narch had not, in reality, any caufe for re- 
fentment on account of this aé, the con- 
temporary authors affign no other for his 
taking up arms againft Henry the following 
year, He was, doubtlefs, incited to it, not 
by any good arguments, but by the influence 
which his bride, and the unanimous counfels 
of her brothers, had over his mind at this 
time. While, by their inftigations, he was 
preparing for the war he intended to make 
at the return of the fpring, thofe three 
iy having drawn their forces together, 
egan to fortify Chaumonte, a caftle in the Chron.Norm, 
county of Blois, bordering upon Touraine ; ?: 997 
from whence they propofed to infeft the laft 
mentioned province, a8 foon as the king, 
their mafter, fhould take the field, But 
Henry, to whom the intention of their 
work was no fecret, put himfelf inftantly at 
the head of a body of troops, which he had 
kept up to be ready on any emergency, and 
marched to prevent them from executing 
their purpofe. Before he came to Chaumont, 
the earls of Champagne and Sancerre had 
returned home with their forces, leaving 
their brother, the earl of Blois, to complete 
the fortifications: but he alfo, upon intelli- 
gence of Henry’s approach, which he did 
not expect, thought it prudent to retire. 
That king, erhofe celerity in his military 
Vor. H, Gg ope= 
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ook Il operstions made him always fuccefful, found 
mem 


works fo unfinifhed, and the garrifon of 
the caftle fo unable to defend it, that it was 
yielded to him without the trouble of a fiege: 
and immediately given up to one of his vaf- 
fals, named Hugh d’Amboife, who claimed 
it, as a fief that belonged to his family, and 
who bore a mortal hatred againft the earl of 
Blois, becaufe that prince had occafioned the 
death of his father by an unjuft and fevere 
imprifonment. Then, having added fome 
new defences to the caftles of Frettevalle and 
Amboife, Henry returned into Normandy, 
and put that whole dutchy into a ftate of 
fecurity, by repairing and encreafing the for- 
tifications of almoft all his caftles, but pare 
ticularly of Gifors, and building a new fortrefs. 
upon the banks of the Eure. He alfo gar- 
rifoned thofe of fome noblemen, whofe 
fidelity he fufpected, with his own troops ; 
aa he had a right to do by the cuftoms and 
laws of France. 

But though his principal care was to pro- 
vide for the fafety of his territories on that 
continent, in cafe of a war, he did not 
neglect the works of peace. Even while he 
was erecting thefe fortifications, he built a 
royal palace in the neighbourhood of Rouen,. 
and an hofpital for lepers near Caen, which 
the Norman chronicle ftyles a wonderful buil- 
ding, on account, I fuppofe of the beauty of 
its architecture, or its {pacious extent. The 

leprofy 
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feprofy raged, at this time, violently, Book It. 
janice = of Europe, Fatng imcoriad frou — 
Paleftine by the a a made thither, 
or from Syria Bypt by the crufades ; 
and fach edifices were neceffary to receive 
the infe&ted, who were cat off from fociety 
with all other men. No charity therefore 
could better become a king than this, which 
gave all the comfort their condition would 
admit to the moft unhappy of his fubjedts, 
and fecured the reft from the contagion of 
fo Yoathfome a diftemper. Henry was alfo 
a benefactor to fome religious houfes, both 
fn France ad in England; for which he 
deferves the honor due to pious intentions. 


Soon after Eafter, in the year eleven hun- Norm.Chron, 
dred and fixty-one, Louis egg? ae to attack P- 997+ 998 
the Norman Vexin: but Henry had fo 
ftrengthened vate part of that diftriét, that 
his enemy found it impracticable to make 
any frege, and foon retired to the frontier of 
his own country. The king of England 
purfued him; and the two armies being often 
in fight of each other, a battle was daily 
expected. But the reputation of Henry's 
arms made Louis unwilling to run that ha- 
zard; nor, when that monarch avoided, did 
Henry feek it, having more to lofe, if he 
thould be defeated, than to gain by a victory. 

He had done enough to prevent the imputa- 
tion of fear being caft on his prudence; and 
Gg2 it 
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it was agreeable to every principle that go- 
verned Eis condué, to ake ns a scarred 
with the fovereign of his foreign dominions, 
as foon as he could with honor. He there~ 
fore was not difpleafed that good offices of 
mediation were employed by fome common 
friends to both parties ; in confequence of 
which, about midfummer, a truce was agreed 
upon between him and Louis, The firft ufe 
at he made of it was to go and fupprefs a 
rebellion in Aquitaine, which had broken 
out during the war on the borders of Nor- 
mandy, on a fuppofition that his arms would 
have been longer detained in thofe parts of 
the kingdom. But that hope was now fru- 
ftrated: in lefs than two months he van- 
quithed all the rebels, and recovered what- 
ever he had loft in thofe provinces, cither 
by treafon, or force ; particularly the fortrefs 
of Chaftillon above Agen, upon the river 
Garonne, which, thou; 3 nature and art had 
concurred to render it ftrong, he took in five 
or fix days, to the great aftonifhment and 
terror of the Gafcons. . 


The fcience of engineering muft certainl: 
have been poffeft by this prince, or by thofe 
employed under him, in a high degree of 
perfection ; as we find he hardly ever befieged 
any place without reducing it fooner than 
his enemies had expected. 

All being fubdued and quiet in Aquitaine, 
he performed nothing more of any import~ 

ance 
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with boat the peal pe: Tealoute, an 
account of which has been given. Their 
meeting in that city may be regarded as a 
proof, that no great animofity continued be~ 
tween them, or between the king of Eng- 
land and the earl of Touloufe, 
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AGE 8. Upon which for immediately gave the gooey, 

Pp alarms to ber friends, and, swith all pofible filence pmo 

and feerefy, drew them infenfibly, by fnall parties, out 

of the city, before the confpirators there were ready 

to att; then, mounting on borfeback, foe retired, in 

a military manner, to Oxford; the nobles, who at- 

tended ber, forming, with ibetr followers, a firong 

body of cavalry, and marching together, in good 

+s: tll they got to a confiderable diftance from 

Londen, 

Some authors fay, that Matilda and her friends 
made their efcape in the utmoft diforder, and, 
rather by a fight than retreat, having been in- 
formed of their danger but a moment before, when 
the bells of the city were ringing to call the people 
to arms, and the infurrelion was already begun. 
But I have preferred the account given by Wilham v. Hit Nw 
of Malmfbury, who fays, that infudris precognitis et}. it. f 10" 
witatis, ferfim, fine tumult quadam miltari difeiplina 

Gee wile 
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urbe cefferunt. For, had their notice of the plot 
been fu fhort, and their flight fo dilorderly, as the 
Others pretend, it is not conceivable how thofe who 
were lodged in the city could all be permitted to go 
off unmoletted, or how it could happen that no pur- 
fvit thould have been made by the citizens. Wil- 
liam of Malmfbury affirms, that aff of Matilda’s 
party efcaped unhurt; and no other author makes 
mention of any of them having been killed, or 
taken prifoners. 


P.61, It happened well for him, that the aftion did 
not begin sill after fun-Jet ; fo that darknefs coming 
on affied bis flight. 

In my account of this action, I have, for the 
mott part, followed the author of the atts of king 
Stephen. Gervafe of Canterbury differs, in fome 
refpects, from that author; particulasly in this, that 
he fays the king fled without facing the enemy 5 
whereas the other tells us, that he drew all his for- 
ces out of the town, and did not fly, till the beft 
part of them were broken and routed, which better 
agrees with his charaéter. 1 have reconciled their 
accounts as far as I could; but where they are irre- 
concileable, I have adhered to the acts of King Ste- 
phen, as the writer was neareft in time, 


P. 76. This Sultan left the govcrnment to bis fon 

Gelaleddin, whofe dominions extended from Urquend, 

@ city of Turqueftan bevond the river Oxus, to An- 

sioch in Syria, which be won from the Greek em- 

pire by the good condué of Solyman, a prince of bis 
blood, on whom be befowed it, with part of the 

Lefer Afia, 8c. 

Antioch had been conquered from the Greek 
empire by the Caliph Omar, in the fixtcenth year 
of che Hegiras and remained in the hands of the 

Saracen 
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Saracens till the year 357 of the fame ra, when it 
was regained trom them by the emperor Nicepho- 
tus Phocas. Solymao it in the year of the 
Hegira 477. (See Ay THAKIA in Herbelot.) 


P. 101. Yet when be found, during bis march over 
the lands of the empire, feveral proofs of boftrle ma- 
dice and treachery in the Greeks, 8c. 

Monficur Voltaire, in his late Hiltory of the Cra- 
fades, and another excellent writer of the fame nation, 
have afcribed the mortality in the army of Conrade, 
only to their intemperance, and the effects of a fo~ 
reign climate. (V. Voltsire a des scroifodes. 
fub ann 1147. p. 78. & Abregé Chronologique de 
PHittoire de Frdnee, tom. i. fub ann. 1148.) But 
the unanimous teftimony of all the contemporary 
Latin hiftorians, supported by Nicetat, 2 Greek, 
who was Secretary to Emanuel Comnenus, in his 
Life of thar emperor, leaves us, I think, no room 
to doubt, that they were perfidioufly deftroyed by 
the Greeks. The filence of the laft author, as to 
any violences committed by the Germans, whica 
might have provoked fuch ill ufage, difproves all 
all that Cinnamus, another Greek writer, has faid 
on that fubjeét. In truth, the behaviour of Con- 
rade and his army, was quite irreproachable, with 
regard to the Greeks; but the Greeks atted trea- 
cheroufly and bafely by them; nor can I make any 
queftion of their having ated by the orders of 
Emanuel Comnenus. It appears by a letter from 
the king of France himfelf, that he likewife com- 
plained of she fraud of that emperor: “ In quibus 
‘© fané partibus, tum pro fraude imperatoris, tum 
“* pro culpa noftrorum, non pauca damna pertuli- 
© mus, et graviter quidem in multis periculis vex- 
« ati fumus. Non defuerunt quippe nobis affiduz 
& Jatronum infidie, graves viarum difficulcates, 
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* quotidiana bella Turcorum, qui permifione impe- 
“ iferis in terram foam militia Chrifti fei 
“ cae &c." V. Epift. Suger. 39. apud Du- 
chefe. 


P. 123. Yet the latter bas left bis readers as much in 
the dark, as all the otber biftorians who lived in 
ne days, with regard to the perfor foe intrigued 
with, 

His words are thefe: “ Spe fruftratus, mutato 

* ftudio, regis vias abominari, et ei praz{truere 

*© patenter infidias, et in ejus lefionem armari coe~ 

pit, Uxorem enim ¢jus in id ipfum confentientem, 

“© qua una erat de fatuis mulieribus, aut violenter, 

*© aut occultis machinationibus, 2b eo rapere pro- 

“ pofuit. Erat, ut premifimus, fcut ef prius et 

& poftmodum mauifefiis edocuit indiciis, mulier impru- 

s* dens, et contra dignitatem regiam /egem neghgens 

“ maritalem, thori conjugalis idem oblita: qu sd pott- 

“< quam regi compertum of, principis presveniens 

«* molimina, viee quoque et faluti confulens, de 

« confilium magnatum fuorum iter accelerans, urbe 

“ Antiochena cum fuis clam egreffus eft.” By 

thefe words, one would imagine, that he meant to 

accufe her of an amour with her uncle, as well as 
with others, before and after this time. Rut, in 
giving the character of the fame prince of Antioch, 
he fays, that he was fcrupuloufly true.to his wife, 

* conjugalis integritatis, poftquam duxit uxorem, 

 follicitus cuftos et fervator.” And if that prince 

was not himfelf the gallant of Eleanor, it is moft 
incredible that he should blaft his own reputation, 
and rifque his fortune and life, by taking her from 
her hufband, to favor the criminal paffion of an- 
other. As for the imputation this writer has thrown, 
in the paflage above-cited, both on her former and 
fubfequent condua, I do not find ic fupported by 

. any 
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any other evidence in any of the accounts we have | Book 1. 
thofe times. Se 


P. 124. This opinion is well warranted by the words 
of on biforian, whe lived in that age. 

The words that I refer to are thefe: “ Princeps 
* fatis intelligens per refponfionem regis petitiones 
€ fuas vacuas fieri magna contra regem ferbuit 
“ iracundia, et ab illa hora non ceffavit, in quantum 
« potuit, in malum regis et dedecus machinares 
*¢ in tantum quod Alienordis regina uxor fua fuis 
“ malis exhartationibus regem voluit deferere, ct 
“ ab illo, ad minus ad tempus, quafi quodam divertio 
“ feparari”” The Latin is very bad; but it is 
Plain from the fenfe, that sxor fue means wxor regis, 
and fais malis exhortationibus, thould be ¢jxs malis 
exhortationibus, V. Gefta Ludovici VII. regis 
filii Ludevici Groffi apud Duchefne. 

The author of the Life of Abbot Suger, pub- Hifoire de _ 
lithed in 1721, afcribes the greareft part of this Seger. tom.i. 
book to that Abbot, fuppofing thar he wrote it “if: 3™- 
from the Memoires of de Deuil, and that after 
his deceafe it was finithed by Odo. But he is cer- 
tainly miftaken in both thef opinions. For the 
Memoirs and this Hiftory differ in many particu- 
lars, of which I will mention ont inftance. The 
Memoirs fay, that, after the defeat on the moun- 
tain of Laodicea, another action enfued, in which the 
French beat the Turks, and cut to pieces a lar; 
body of them between two rivers. (V. Cdo de 
Diogn. 1. vii.) But the Hiftory fays, they never 
met with the Turks, after the defeat abovemen- 
tioned, till they came to Attalia. (V. Geft. Ludov. 
©. t4-) The ufe of certain barbarous words in this 
book, which likewife occur in the writings of Su- 
ger, is not a proof that he wrote it: as the fame 
words are ufed by many others, who wrote in that 

age. 
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Book age. But there are fome in this book, particularly 
Lv parlamentum, which feem to fix the date of it balf 


Lam, 


a century Jater than Suger’s death. (See Geit. Lu- 
dov. c. 3. 18.) I therefore agree with che learned 
and judicious Dupin, in not regarding this book as 
the work of that Abbot, 


P. 130. For, to fuppoft, that true miracles were really 
done by him, in confirmation of bis baving received 
revelations from God, which the event proved to be 
Salfe, is fac an abfurdity, and fuch an impiety, as 
one would think, fuperfition itfelf foould roe. 

Ic is aftonifhing, that 2 proteftant Divine, Dr. 
Faller, in his Hiftory of the Holy wars, thould fay, 
that God fet bis band to St. Bernard's tefimanial of 
the miracles which that father wrought! (V. Fuller's 
Hiftory of the Holy wars, |. ii. c. 30.) The Jefuic 
Maimbourg had more judgment, and {peaks very 
doubrfully about all chefe miracles, or, rather, in @ 
way that fhews he thought they deferved no credit. 
V. Maimbourg Hift. des Croifades, 1. iti. p. 429, 
430.) But yet itis certain, that few of the modern 
miracles, believed by the Church of Rome, are 
better attefted. There is ftill extant a book, pub- 
lifhed by Sanfon, archbithop of Rheims, which 
contains a journal of them, with teftimonies and 
proofs. (V. Fleuri Hift, Ecclefaft, 1. lxix. p. 1246.) 
They are mentioned by many contem au- 
thors, both German and French. (V. Odo de 
Diog. |. v. Geoffredi Vit. S, Bernardi, ¢. 4.) And, 
laftly, Bernard himfelf appeals to them as proofs of 
the truth of his miffion, In his apology to the 
Pope he writes thus: “ If you afk me, what mi- 
« racles [ have done, to prove the divine revelations 
«« which I had received, that is a point to which ie 
“* doesnot become me to anfwer. Modefty hinders 
« me, and I ought te be excufed from it on thar 

2 ** account, 
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account. It lies on you, holy father, it lieson Book L 
“ you to anfwer for me, according te what you bave 
« feen and beard.” 

Among the miracles {aid to be done by him, this 
is one. A lame child was brought to bim in pre- 
fence of the emperor: he made the fign of the crofs, 
raifed the child, and bid him walk, which he did 
very well. Then Bernard, turning to the emperor, 
faid, ** This was done for your fake, that you may 
* know, that God is certainly with you, and that 
“ your enterprize is agreeable to him.” 


P. 137. dnd though, in the defperate fate of Stephen's 
afurs after the bastle of Lencols, be, wth all the 
other noblemen who ferved that prince, except Wel- 
ham of Ipres, fabmtted to Matilda, and not only 
was confirmed by ber in bis carliom, but received 
addtyonal favors, as appears by two charters 
granted to bum that year, yet be foon left ber, and 
returned to the party of the bx, &ec, 

Thele charters are cited by Dugdale in his Baro- 
nage, but he has mifj them: for that dated 
from Oxford, which gives firtt, refers to the 
other, dated from Weftminfter, in feveral places, 
by confirming grants made therein. That both 
were granted in the year 1.41 appears very Clearly. 
For Matilda was not at Weftminfter after the death 
of her father till a few days before Midfummer in 
that year; atid before the end of that fummer the 
was driven from thence by the confpiracy of the 
Londoners, This certainly fixes the time, when 
the firft of thefe charters was given, to have been 
in that interval. And the ifes in the other, 
that certain lords, who are called ber barons, thould 
be pledges for the engagements contracted therein, 
and names among others Gilbert earl of Pembroke, 
who, from the time of the fiege of Winchefter cill 

a year 
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Book. 2 year after the death of the earl of Effex, was iti 

‘re the fervice of Stephen. ‘Fhia charter mnufé there- 

fore have been given at the time when fhe went 

to refide in Oxford caftle after her fight from Welt- 

minfter, and before fhe engaged in her unfuccefs~ 

ful attempt upon the bifhop’s caftle at Winchefter : 

poking luring that interval could ehe earl of Pem- 

broke be reckoned dmong ber barons, as he, together 

with all the chief friends of King Stephen, had then 

fubmitted to her; but prefently afterwards forfook 

her again, and came with the army raifed by the 

queen to befiege her in Winchefter, Probably the 

we the earl of Effex this charter, which is more 

iberal than the other, in hopes of recovering the 

city of London by his affiftance, Whether at this 

time he really meant to affft her is doubrful. Per- 

haps he only treated with her to amufe and deceive 

her, till the bithop of Winchelter thould be ready 

toad in concert with him againft her, Certain it 

is, that foon afterwards he broke thefe engagements: 

v.Get, for che anonymous authorof the Ads oF King Ste- 

Stephen.Reg. phen narhes all the earls-who attended her general 

ap. Duchefne Fenions at Winchefter, and he is notamong them ¢ 

Hit. Nom. and William of Malmfbury fays, that'almof all the 

B Xin, cavls in England attended the bithop of Winchef- 

Fit Norm, ters f{ummons wu shit occafion 5 wbich te a 

. ii. £. 107. 2. ftrong prefiimption t) came to that +» will 

En, 30. the forces from London, under William of Ipres: 

for, as he was a perfon of fuch note in the partys 

mention would have been made of his abfence, if 

he had not been there. Nor can one fuppofe he 

would afterwards have been trufted by Stephen in 

fo high adegree, if he had not ferved him at that very 

critical jan@ure, when all his other friends returned 

to his fervice. It is remarkable, that, in the laft of 

the charters granted to him, in the year 1241, by 

Matilda her hufband and fon are joined with her 

as 
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@% confirming the grants. But in the former no 
notice is taken of cither of them; nor do I find the 
earl of Anjou once mentioned in any other publick 
aét or monument of thofe times relating to En; 

His being named as a party in the abovementioned 
charter would induce one to think, that Matilda 
had then a defign to acknowledge him as king of 
England, in right of his marriage. Bur, if it was 
fo, that intention was foon laid afide. 


P. 151. Neverthelefs be retained to bimfelf the domi- 
nion of that dutchy, as be bad beld it in ber abfence, 
shat is, without any dependence upon ber. 

Gervaie fays, the went to live jab tntela mariti 
fii. 


P. 160. And though Celeftine died foon afterwoards, and 
be found difpoftions mere favorable to bim in Lu- 
sins the Second, yet be coxid not obtain from that 
pontiff a renewal of bis brother's commifion. 

It is faid, by fome authors, that the bifhop of 
‘Winchefter received 2 pall from Pope Lucius the 
Second, betas pr e raife his fee into an arch- 
bifhoprick, with feven fuffragans under him. (V. 
Diceto Abbreviat. Chronic. fub ann. 2143. Matth. 
Parif, Annales Winton. Anglia facra, pars 1. Pp. 
goo.) Bur the filence of all the contem hit 
torians, and more particularly of Gervafe of Can- 
terbury, upon this matter, makes me much doubt 
the truth of it; efpecially as J. Haguftaldenfis 
affirms, that Lucius refufed to make the bifhop his 
legate. The moft ancienc hiftorian, ‘by whom it is 
tmentioned, is Radulphus de Diceto. Perhaps the 
bifhop might have fuch a pa in his thoughts, as 
his ambition was reftlefs, his temper very en- 
terprifing ; but that in fo fhort a pontificate, as that 
of Lucius the Second, which did not laft a year, fo 

3 great 
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Book L t_a change fhould be made in the Englith 

a Search, and made while a civil war was png in 
the kingdom, is very improbable, 


P. 160. The otber Engljo bifbops obeyed she king, and 
the laws of their country 5 for which they were put, 
the authority of the Pope, under forritaal cen- 


eS 

Gervafe of Canterbury tells us, that four of the 
Englith bithops were abfulved fome time afterwards 
by the archbithop, from the fentence they had 
‘Vid. Gervafe incurred on this account: and, as we learn from the 
‘Chron, col. ame author, that all had been fummoned to the 
ash; council by the pope, all, I prefume, were punifhed 
for not going thither ; but with fome difference in 
the cenfures and in the time they remained under 
them, according as they had fhewn more or lefs 
inclination to go; unlefs any of them could plead 

ficknels, or fome neceffary impediment. 


P.172. Ie does not appear that the archbifep of Can- 

terbury obtained at this time the legatine dignity. 

The being made the Pope’s legate was in reality, 
though not 10 the fenfe of thofe times, a diminution 
of the dignity of an archbifhop of Canterbury ; but 
it was a greater diminution of it to be fubjeéted to 
the exerafe of the legatine power in the hands of a 
fuffragan bifhop: which will fufficiently account for 
the detire of Theobald to get it reftored to his fee. 
‘When his predeceffor obtained it, he probably 
thought it an addition to his tna and fo it was, 
if he found that the independency of his fee could 
be no Jonger maintai againft the pretended 
fapremacy of the bifhop of Rome, 


ibid, 
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hid. Bat Ido not find Theobald fiyled the Pope's legate Book 3. 
$ill se year 1151. erwned 

‘The author of the Antiquitates Ecclefie Britan- 
hice, and after him Mr. Selden, in his differtation 
on Fleta, and fome later writers, have faid, thag 
archbifhop Theobald was honored with the title of 
degatus natus. Bot I find no mention of it in the 
contemporary hifforians. _Gervafe of Canterbury 
was too well informed of the affairs of that fee, 
and too fond of all that he fuppofed did honor to 
it, efpecially under the government of archbifhop 
Theobald, to have omitted this in his Chronicle, 
and in the Life of that prelate, had it been true. 
Mr. Selden, who fays, that this title was given him 
by [anocent the Second, muft be miftaken; as we 
certainly know, that the bifhop of Winchefter was 
legate in England cill the death of that pope. Some. 

er wiiters have faid, that Theobald gained the 
legatine dignity from Celeftine the Second; but 
this, 1 believe, is ikewife an error. For, had thar. 
commiffion been held by him when Celeftine died, 
Lucius would hardly have fent into this kingdom a 
cardinal legate, as we find that he did; or, at leaft, 
on the recal of that Jegate, Theobald would have 
been ftyled, by Gervafe of Canterbury, and Heory 
of Huntington, apafolice fedis legatus,; but they 
do not give him that,title ull the year 1251. 


P. 168. But, before be did this, be required bim to 
. take an oath, never to refame, from lim, or bis bers, 

any part of the three counties, which be bad cbtainea 

Poffefion of, during the troubles in England. 

in this ¥ have followed William of Newbury. 
Roger de Hoveden, in giving an account of they. srvedeo, 
oath exacted by David, expreffes it thus: “ Faétusfebann.1148, 
* eft miles ab eodem rege David in civitate Car- in. 50, 
** leoli, prius dato facramento, quod, fi ipfe rex 

Vor. iL, Hh “ Angha 
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 Anglie fieret, redderet ei Novum Catftellum, et 
« totam: Northumbriam, et premitteret illum, et 
™ haeredes fuos, in pace, fine calttmnia, in perpe- 
© tuum totam terram, qoz eft 4 fuvio: 
« Tweede ad fuvium Tine.” But David accord-" 
ing to William of Newbury, was ther in poffeffion 

all the coantry belonging td England, as far as 
the river Tees,“ Aquilonaris vero rp qua in 
“ poteftatem domini regis Scotorum ufque ad flu- 
« viumn Tefam ceperat, per ejufdem regis induffriam. 
“ in pace degebat.” Yet notwithftanding this dif- 
ference in marking the bounds, I prefirme that they 
both meant the three Northern counties, which, 
William of Newbury afterwards informs ws, were 
yielded back to Henry in the year 1157. “ Regi 
* quoque Scotorum, qui Aquilonares Angliz re- 
 grones, Cilicet Northumbriam, Cumbriam, Welt- 
* morilandiam, nomine Matildis ditte Imperatri- 
“ cis, & haredis ejus, olim a David Scotorum 
“ rege adquifitas, tanquam jus proprium poffidebat, 
“ mandare curavit, ‘Fegem Anglia tanta regni fut 
* parte non debere fraudari, nec pofle patienter 
« motilari: juftum effe reddi quod foo fuifet ne- 
“ mine adquifitom. Ile vero prudenter confiderans 
“ regem Anglie in hac parte cum potentia vitturh 
* merito canie praftare, quamvis pofiet obtendere 
* juramentum, qudd avo fuo David pheftiriffe 
“* dicebatur, cum ab co cingulum actiperet militare, 
“* pranominatos fines repetenti cum integritate 
 reftituit, 8c.” 

And it muft be obferved, that this author {peaks 
of Henry's having taken this oath fomewhat doubt- 
fully, as having his knowledge of it only from bear- 
Jay,“ accepta prius (ut dicitur) cautione ;” and 
again, in the paffige cited above, ‘ juramentum 
quod avo fuo David praftitiffe dicebatur.” But 
Roger de Hoveden, and all che Scotch writers, are 

3 politive 
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politive in the fat. To the Scotch I fhould pay no 
ag the moft ancient of thefe writers is 
i, of late times, and cannot be oppofed to the 
authority of contemporary biftoriansy but, I think, 
chat the teftimony of de Hoveden cannot 
reafonably be rejected, i ys the matter is 
in itklf. For though David had poffefied 
im(eif of the abovementioned counties in the name 
of Matilda, and of her fon, be certainly did not 
mean to give up the pretenfions his own fon had 
to Northumberland, if not to Carlifle; and we find, 
he difpofed of all the three countics at his death, as 
having an abfolute property in them, sanguem jus 
proprium, (to ule the expreffion of William of New- 
bury) which hg would hardly have done, without 
having made fome agreement with Henry about 
them. I therefore believe, that he took this op- 
portunity to obtain them from that prince, who 
wanted his affiftance; and to obtain them, not as 
feudatory, but independent dominions. 


P. 170. I prefume that be was not to bold this 
acgurfition as a fief under David, who bad no ttle 
is ds but under Henry Plantagenet as king of Eng- 


J. Haguitaldentfis fays, he did homage to David: 
but this*muft be a miftake ; for Lancafter could not 
poflibly be claimed by that king asa fief of his 
crown, having’ never belonged to st, either by treaty 
or grant from any king of England, It is not men- 
tioned among the teruitories reftored to Henry the 
Second, nor is there any notice taken of its havin; 
‘been then retained by the king of Scotland, or cede: 
to him by England. Henry, no doubt, would 
have claimed and recovered it, with the three Nor- 
thern counties, if it had been in che poffeffion of 
thas king. 

. Hhz P. 198. 
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\Bookl. P, 198. His father direfied, by a clanfe in bis will, 


that, if ever Henry foould be fully poffeffed of bis 
* mother's inberitance, that is, of England and Nor- 
mandy, be then foould give up all bis paternal domi- 
sions, namely the earldoms of Anjou, Touraine, and 

Maine, to bis fecond brother. 

This fa& is queftioned by Mr. Carte, on the au- 
thority of an ancient hiftorian, the monk of Moir- 
moutier, who relates, ‘* That the earl of Anjou left 
*¢ orders at his death, forbidding Henry his fon to 
«© introduce the cuftoms of England or Normandy 
«* into Anjou;” from whence Carte infers, that he 
intended to leave that prince fole heir to all thofe 
dominions. But che inference is not good: for, a8 
he certainly Jefe him Anjou till he fhould gain pof- 
feffion of England, he might think it proper co 
teftrain him from any alseration of the laws of that 
province while it was under his dominion, and yet 
mean to give that and his two other earldoms to 
Geoffry, when the abovementioned contingency 
Should come to pafs. Certainly, neither this paf- 
fage, nor the filence of other writers upon this 
point, can be enough to invalidate the pofitive 
teftimony of William of Newbury, 2 contemporary 
hiftorian, given with fo many particulars, and fup- 
ported by Brompton. Nor is it probable, that 
without fome pretence ot this kind, Geoffry fhould 
have invaded his.brother’s dominions, =~ 


P. 199. Sager was dead: and be bad no otber friend, 
2 either fo bone or fo wife, as to foew bim all the 
folly of what be was dang, 

« The author of the Life of Abbot Suger fuppofes, 
that afrer Louis returned into France, that minifter 
approved of his divorcing the queen, on account 
her concuS while they- were in the Eaft. Bur I 
can difcover no foundation for this fephoy 
Hey as cote whic! 
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which il! with the prudence of Suger. The: Bout I. 
words of the letter he wrote to Louis, which are “~~ . 
brought to confirm it, prove no fuch thing. * De 
“ regina, conjuge veftra, audemus vobis laudare 
% (fi tainen placet) quatenus rancorem animi veftri 
“ (A ef] operiatis, donec (Deo volente) ad pro-. 

« prium reverfus regnum, et fuper his: et fuper 
« ‘aliis provideatis.” Advifing him not to difcover 
the rancour of his mind (if be bad any) towards his. 
queen, till, being returned into his own kingdom, 
he be might take proper meafures on that and other 
affairs, was by no means advifing, shat be then 
wld divorce ber. The true intention of it fcems 
to have been, fo gaix time, and ftop the king from 
urfuing, with a rath Precipitation, what the firft 
Feat of his refenrment fuggefted, 


P. 216, And bad the refolution to publifo an edict, 
read filemed the profeffr, and forbad the books, 
c. 


The words of John of Salifbury, who was a con- J, Salifh. de 
temporary writer, are thefe: “ Tempore regis Ste- nogis cusia- 
“ phani a regno jufiz funt Jeges Romane, quas in liv. 

‘© Beitanniam domus venerabilis patris Theobaldi, 
“ Britanniarom primatis, afciverat. Ne quis etiam 
- libros’ retineret edi&o regio prokibitum eft; et 
* Vacarid noftro inhibitum filentium.” Mr. Sel- 
den, in his differtation on Fleta, underftands the 
civil laws by /eges Romane; and that the fenfe of 
them extended to thefe, is certain; but that they 
principally meaned the canon laws, I think evident 
from the words of the fame John of Salifbury 
immediately following: “ Sed, Deo faciente, co 
“* magis virtus legis invaluit quo eam amplius nite- 
“+ batur impietas infirmare.” Haw could the oppo- 
Ging the imperial, or civil laws, unconnected with 
she canon laws, be called @ work of impic'y? Or, 
Hh3 why 
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Book. why is the afitance of Ged brougt in to the fuppiort 

—— Of shefe laws if the Popeand the Church had Her 

Jeows An8}2- been concerned in them? Indeed Mr. Seldeh ‘hittt- 

of hn book felf, in three other traéts, bas given his opinioh for 

upon Tythes. underftanding this paffage as relative to the canon 

laws, And Joannes Baleus ‘explains them in the 

fame fenfe. is alfo a pal in Gervafe of 

Canterbury, which may afford fome light in thik 

matter: Speaking of the difputes berdeen oe 

sneeeiloop ot Canterbury and the bithop of Win- 

chefter, about the legatine power, he goes on thuss 

AndNotesop- * Oriuntur hinc inde difcordie: graves, lites, et sp- 

on Fortefcue- s+ pellationes antea inaudjre. Tike lages & caf. 

pov er het in Angham priee vecati fumt, Quotath prithes 

‘Theobald, ‘* etat magilter Vacarias. Hic in Oxenfordin egéis 

 docuit, et apud Romam thagifter Gritiains & 

“© Alexander, qui & Rodlandus, in panne papa 

* futurus, cenones compilevit.” By this it appears, 

that the occafion of bringing over thefe laws end 

profeffors from Jaly, was the new and frequent 

difputes that arofe between bifhops, and in confe- 

quence or them, appeals made to the Pope. The 

jurifpradence of Rome, chat is, the cations received, 

and authorized there, being to decide thefe appeals, 

the ftudy of them was thought to be neceffary 

here ; and both parties defired to make their court 

to the pope, by the regard they peid to them ; ab 

nothing could more enlarge his authority, than the 

extending the ufé and influence of thefe laws, Yee 

V. Difert. fm it muft be confeffed, that Vacorius, who, as Ger- 
flemm, | Yale of Canterbury tells us, was the chief 

‘Anhur Dock of them in England, did alfo teach the civil law, 

deufo& He was profefiar of both, Jeu dotior, and brought 

socbori © both together into this kingdom. For, at this 

Chron Norm, time, they went hand in hand over Europe. The 

Fobertde prohibition of Stephen included both, for there 


Monts ann, might well be a jealoufy in the government, that 
dagh toa 
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900 great a fondnels, either for the civil ar canon — Rook f. 
law, would be very prejudicial to the Englith con- Vike Pak 
ftitution. It was afterwards found to be fos and pach it 
therefore wifely oppofed by the parliament. The Beds Hit. ec 
only difficulty is, why the canon law fhould be faid uef Liv.c.5. 
0 be sow brought inte England. For, in 2 National Spelm. Conc. 
fynod, held here Anno ini 670, the Codex *95° 
Canonum vetus ecclefiz Romane was received by 
the clergy. It alfo appears, by 2 ftatute of William setdensNotes 
the Firit, that with the advice and confent of his on Eadoer, & 
great council, he had reviewed and reformed the fared Aral 
epifcopal laws that were in ufe till his time in the Guy 
tealm of England, Some eftabifament therefore 
the canon law had undoubtedly gained in this coun- 
try before the reign of King Stephen, even by the 
fandtion of the whole legiflature. But thefe more 
ancient canons were not fo prejudicial to the rights 
of the ftate, as thefe now introduced by Vacarius. 

‘Chegreat compilation made bylvode Chatres, in the 
time of Henry the Firft, was ftrongly calculated to 
advance the baer og Rome, all the vere 
vagant pretenfions clergy. It was probably 
this wiech was brought over and taught by Vaca- 
rius, with fuch other papal decrees, or canons of 
councils, as later popes had fuperadded to that body 
of laws, And being formed on the principles of 
Gregory the Seventh, it was time for the civil power 
co refift thei¢ eftablifhment. Befides, the queftion y, selden's 
‘was now not only upon the atility, but the autbority Review of hi 
of thofe laws. For the court of Rome pretended book of 
0 impofe them upon ali Chriftian flares, proprio 1 
jure, aad by a tranfcendent power in itfelf, derived 
from God, to which the laws of all nations were to 
fabmit, It was therefore moft neceflary now to 
affert the independency of the ftate, by refuling to 
admit them. Nor do I conceive that Stephen, by 
this prohibition, forbad the ule of choke canons 
Hh, which 
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which were already ingrafted in our conititution, 
He only expelled the new books, which had lately 
been brought into England by Vacarius. 

The exagét time when he publifhed this edi& we 
cannot be certain of; the year not being mentioned 
in any ancient writers who tell us the tact. Some 
modern authors have fuppofed, that it was done 
about the year 1148; but that is a miftake; for 
Vacarius did not begin to read le€tures in Oxford 
till the year 1149. J have therefore ventured ta 
place it in the year 1152, when Stephen had no 
Jonger any meafures to keep, either with the pope, 
or the bifhops, having been fo infulred by both in 
the .ffa'r of his fon’s coronation, And as Gratian 
pubhthed his Decretwm in the year 1151, that 
collection was probab.y fent over to Vacarius, and 
read by him here, which fom the nature of it, 
might well add to the alarm of the government, 
and determine it the more to this prohibition, Where 
we have only conjeéture to guide us, probabilities 
qmutt determine. 

Ic is obfervable, that when the Decretals of Gre+ 
gory the Ninth, which he had commanded to be 
read, and divulged throughout the whole world, were 
brought into England, in the ninteenth year of the 
reign of Henry the Third, the king forbad them 
to be taught in the London {chools: « Mandatum 
“eft majori & vicecomitibus London, (fays the 
“ clofe roll of this year) quod clamari faciant, & 
“ firmiter probibere, ne aliquis fcholas regens de 
“ Jegibys in cadem civitate, de ceteio ibidem 
** leges doceats & fi aliquis fuerit hujufmodi fcho- 
“© Jas regens, ipfur fing dilatione capere faciant. 
“ Tefte rege apud Bafing. 11 Decem.” Lord 
Coke indeed fays, that this writ was iffued out 
againtt the reading upon Magna Charta, and Charta 
de Forefta; but Selden and other learned men have 
demonftrated that he was miltaken, . 
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P. 222. And landed very bappily, it is not faid where, 
* but, probably, at Warebam, on the fixth day of 

January, 153. ae 

The Norman chronicle, as publithed in Duchefne, 
puts this event under the year 1151, as it docs the 
death of the earl of Anjou under the year 1150. 
But Duchefne himfelf has obferved, that the copy 
from which he printed that work is very full of 
anachronifms. Many indeed of the moft approved 
writers, who lived in thefe times, differ in their 
dates even of very important facts. The difagree- 
ment between them may, fometimes, be reconciled; 
by obferving, that fome of them compute the be- 
ginning of the year from the incarnation, others 
from the nativity, others from the paffion of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift.- And thofe who reckon not by 
the years of Chrift, but by the years of a king's 
reign, (as feveral do) are not agreed in that com- 
purauon; for, if a king came to the crown about 
the middle or end of a year, fome reckon the inter- 
yal between his coronation and the following year 
the firft of his reign, beginning the fecond with the 
commencement of the next year: Others, on the 
contrary, take no account of thofe broken months, 
but date the reign from the beginning of the enfu- 
ing year. But there are fome inftances, wheie the 
ditcordance, in point of chronology, cannot be ac- 
counted for either way; but muft be owing to 
inaccuracy dnd miftake in the writers, or in the 
copies which we have of their books. I have taken 
great pains, throughout this hiftary, to fix the 
dates as exaétly as poffible; but do not think ic 
neceffary to trouble my readers, upon every occa- 
fion, with giving my reafons why I have preferred 
ne authority to another, 
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P. 228. be earl of Arundel, baving affembled the 

Englh piilty and principal officers, {poke te this 

felt: See. 

ti of Canterbury, in his account of this 
event, makes the earl of Arundel propofe an agree- 
ment with Henry to Stephen himielf, without hav- 
ing firkt fuggefted it to the nobles, or being fecure 
of their affent. And he fuppofes, that ic arofe from 
accident, not defign; becaufe the king’s horfe bad 
fallen with him three times, which the earl thought 
¢ bad omen, and for that reafon advifed him to make 
a peace. One would alfo imagine, from his way 
of relating it, that Stephen came into a propolal 
fo fudden, and {o difadvantageous to himélf and 
his family, without any reluctance, and chiefly on 
that account. But this is very improbable in every 
circumftance, efpecially as it appears by feveral 
proofs, that this prince was remarkably free from 
fuperitition. Henry of Huntington, another con- 
temporary hiftorian, gives a more rational account 
of this matter in many particulars. pig to 
him, it was entirely the a@ of the Englith nobility, 
who forced both Stephen and Henry into it againit 
their will. His words are thefe:  Infurrexerunt 
“* autem proceres, immo proditores, Anglim, de 
“© concordia inter eos agentes, mibil tamen magrs quam 
$* difcordiam diligentes : fed bellum committere nolebant, 
“ guia neutrum exaltare volebant, ne, altero fubaito, 
«« alteriis liber? dominetur, fed femper alter alterum 
 metwens regiam in eos poteftatem exercere won poffet, 
“ Inducias igitur inter {¢ rex, duxque conftituerunt, 
“* coati: nolentes, 9c." 

‘There are very few paffages in any of our old 
Enghth wiiters, which ctferve more regard, for the 
good fenfe contained in them, and for the hght 
which they throw upon 2 part of our hiftory left 
very dark by all others. Yet it muft be aah a 

that 
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that the earl of Arundel is not mentioned by Henry Book L 


of Huntington in this affair: bue as his narrative 
of it is fhort, that omiffion will prove nothing 
againft what is faid by other hiftorians, of that 
nobleman’s having been the firft mover of it, and 
having greatly contributed to its fuccefs by the 
fpeech he made on this fubject. I have therefore 
agreed fo far with thofe writers; but in the occafion 
and purport of the fpeech, as well as in the effect 
that it had on Stephen, 1 have preferred the aucho- 
sity of Henry of Huntington, who feems to have 
been better informed, or to have judged more fa- 
gacioufly of the real motives and {prings of this 
revolution. 

In compofing the fpeech, I have follwed the 
example of the moft admired hiftorians, Thucy- 
dides, Livy, Salluf, Tacitus, Guicciardino, Ben- 
tivoglio, Lord Bacon, and feveral others, both of 
ancient and modern times, who thought it proper 
to introduce fome ornaments of this nature into 
their narratives; though fome perfons of good fenfe 
have objefted againft them, particularly Pere Da- 
nicl, They certainly give a dignity and {pirit to 
hiftory ; for which reafon, I think, they ought to 
be admitted, when they are only brought in upon 
great and weighty occafions, and when there is 
warrant fufficient to determine the matter, and ge- 
neral {cope of them, as in this given here. 1 have 
fometimes abridged thofe that are delivered down 
to us in our ancient hiftorians, if they appeared 
to be tedious; and fome, which I thought imperti- 
nent, I have left out; but moft of chem are tran- 
faced, without variation, from the contemporary 
writers, 
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AGE 292. He therefore fummoned a parliament, 

wherein almoft a is nobles wee — os 
having properly lai fore them the wants of the 
pis the loffes it sad hifnel the illegality of tha 
grants, and the urgent necefity of a heey refumps 
tion, obtained their concurrence to it, and proceeded 
£0 put it in immediate execution. 

Te does not-appear that this fecret article of the 
treaty of Winchefter had received the fanétion of 
parliament, a3 the three others had done, during’ 
the life of King Stephen. That prince (one may 
prefume) delayed to afk it, for of nt 
the nobles of his own faétion; and Henry dur 
not prefs him (as he did in other inftances) to exe- 
cute this part of the agreement between them, left 
he fhould take advantage of it to excite new com- 
motions in England, before he himfelf had obtained 
a peace from Louis, Ie was therefore neceffary to 
afk the concurrence of parliament to this refump- 
tion, after he came to the crown: and he aaah to 
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have aéted wifely in not propofing it to them, till 
the expulfion of the fore} as and demolition 
Of the caftles, had been fully executed. 


P. 293. The caufe affgned for thefe refumptions woas 
a « defet? in the title of the pele &c, 
Some hiftorians have indeed given that reafon for 
them; but the fac ag proves the contrary. For 
in it cafe, on whic! ephen 
uke id have Reon by his coin: not 
thofe of Matilda. Befides, we are affured, that 
Srplen himfelf had- confented to thefe refumptions 
at the treaty of Winchefter, which he would never 
jars done upon the.foundation of the grants being 
illegal, decaufe made by bis, The true reafon was 
the poverty of the crown, or (to ufe the words of 
William of Newbury) qued regii reddttus breves 
Gfent, qui avite tempore uberes fuerans; od the 
langer.of leaving in the hands of the barons fo 
many of the royal fortreffes, which Gervafe calls, 
‘With great propriety, Rebellicnem mgterian, et fufpi- 
concep caufas, 


P. 304. He therefore jojngd, twa, laymen iv,the com- 
the carl of Leicefter,and Rucherd de Lucy. 
ft fegmms that the earl of Leicefier had the pre- 
eedence of Richard de Lucy, though both are Syke 
wally Fuficiarsi Anglie, in the records of thofe 
Dugdale, in his Barqnage, foppofes that 
the latzer was not made Jufticiary till eighth 
year of Henry IJ. and quotes fgr it Roger Hove- 
den, who fays no fuch thing, but only mentions 
him as Jufticiary in fome of the tranfaftions which 
patt in that year. Indeed this work of that learned 
author is much more inaccurate than moft of his 
other writings, and ought to be read with caution. 


P. grt. 
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BP. gts. And ji fere the death of Stepben the arch- Book If. 

dacenry of Gantry dues likewife given to bin 
the fame fe. 

| Nar toe 8, that the archdeaconry of Canter- 

bury was the firft dignity in the church of England, 

next to the bifhops and abbots, and’was worth to. 

Becket 2 hundred pounds per ans. equivalent to a 

benefice of fifteen hundred at prefent. Pe? epi/ce- 

pos et abbates, in ecclefa ion babe bic primas et dig- 

aior oft perfonatus, et ei Vai centum kbras argent. 


P. 314. The Chancellor of England, at this time, bad 
x0 diftin® court of judicature in which be prefided 5 
but be atied togetber with the Fupiciary and other 
great officers, in matters of the revenue, at the Ex- 
chequer, and fometimes in the counties, upon circuits. 
Britton, who flourfhed in the reign of Edward 

the Firft, writing of all other courts, from the 

bighelt pipe to the Partarines kes a pik 
tion of the chancery (fee Dugdale’s Origin. Juridi- 
ciales.) And Mr. Madox fays, that, ll the reign 
of King John, the chdncery was ufually holden ag 
the Exchequer, the great feal being commonly kept 
and many or moft of the chancery writs difpatched 
and fealed there. But the fame author has thewn, 
that, in the reign of Henry the Second, pleas were 
held fh the county of Kent, before king's 

Chancellor, and the earl of Leicefter, chief-juftice, 

and alfo before the Chancellor, and Henry de Effex, 

high-conftable, (fee Madox’s Hiftory of the Ex- 
hequet, G ii. & 42, 43.) 

¢ have a defcription of the office of Chancel- 

lor in the following words of a contemporary wri- 

ter of Becker's life: ‘ CanceNarii dignitas eft, uc 

“ fecundus a rege in regno habcatur: ut alterA parte 

s+ Ggilli regii, quod et ad ejus pertinet cuftodiam, 

‘* propria gnet mandata: ut capella regia in aes 
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“ fit difpofitione et cura: ut vacantes archiepifed? 
* patus, epifcopatus, abbatias et baronias cadéntes 
“ in manum regis ipfe fufcipiat et confervet: ut 
omnibus regiis adfit confiliis; etiam non vocatus 
 aecedat: ut omnia figilliferi clerici regii fua’ 
manu fignentur:” (fee Dugdale’s Origin. juri- 
dicial. 8& Selden. the office of Chancellor.) 
But the dignity of this office is exaggerated by this 
author, probably from a defire of doing honor to 
Becket. For the Dialogus de Scaccario exprefly 
fays, that the Great Jufticiary had the precedence 
in the court of Exchequer before the Chancellor, 
and it appears from many other proofs that his 
power and dignity were greater at this time. Nor 
is it true, thar the cuftody of vacant prelacies or of 
baronies efcheated to the crown belonged officially 
to the Chancellor. For it appears evidently by the 
rolls, that the king committed it to whom he 
pleated, (fee Hitt. of the Exchequer, c. 10.) Some 
of thefe had been granted to Becket, but not in 
right of his office. Upon the whole, this paflage 
deferves little regard, 

There are fome verfes of John of Salifbury, in 
his preface to his Polycraticon, which have made 
forme perfons think, that, as early as in the reign 
of King Henry the Second, the Chancellor -had a 
power to temper and moderate the common law by 
equity. The verfes are thefe: 

 Quecrendus regni tibi cencellarius Angli, 

* Prinmis follicita mente petendus erit. 
* Hic eft qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 
« Et mandata pii principis sequa facit. 
1 & Siquid obeft populo, vel moribus eft inimicum, 
* Quicquid'id eft, per eum definit effe nocens.” 

But, trom other proofs, it appears, that this was 
fot a defcription of the chancellor’s office, as it was 
in thofe days, but-a perfonal compliment Prid to 
© et, 
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Becket, with fuch exaggsrations as poetry may ad- Book H. 


mit of, and a quibble upon the words cancellat and 
me cet of the of Monfi 
Asa imen of the inaccuracy lonfieur 
Rapin Thoyras, in his hiftory of this reign, and of 
the little knowledge he had of our ancient contti- 
tution, I fhall tranfcribe a out of him, as 
tranflated by Mr. Tindal, who faithfully ren- 
dered his fenfe: “ Afver the king (fays he) had 
** taken all the precautions he thought proper, for 
** che reftoring tranquillity in the kingdom, he 
 chofe a council out of the moft eminent perfons, 
«* as well among the clergy as the nobility. Theo- 
“ bald, archbithop, Thomas Becket, archdeacon 
of Canterbury, who was juft made chancellor 5 
Robert, earl of Leicefter, great jufticiary of the 
* realm, held the firft rank in it. “ At the head of 
* the cabinet-council was Matilda his mother, whom 
lang experience, and her own misfortunes, had 
** rendered wife at her own coft. Thefe two councils 
‘* being efablifoed, &Fc.” There was not, in thofe 
days, or for many centuries after, any fuch thing 
in this country as a cabinet-council; and after Henry 
the Second came to the crown Matilda was never 
in England. But Rapin makes perpetual miftakes of 
this nagure, and, except in what relates to ecclefi- 
aftical matters, about which he feems to have taken 
more pains, is a moft carclefs and fuperficial writer 
of the hiftory of this country, till he comes down 
to the times of Henry the Seventh. His fenfible 
and learned tranflator, Mr. Tindal, has corrected 
many of his errors; but was forced to leave many 
more, which any reader will fee, who will compare 
Rapin's work with our ancient hiftorians, or with 
the cleareft accounts of our ancient conftizution, 
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P. 328. He likewife inffed, ind not without an ancient 
claim, thet Malcoles foould acknowledge bimjelf bis 
vafal for Lothian. 

Some of the modern Scotch hiftorians having 
denied the faét here afferted, 1 think ic proper co 
ive my authorities, with fome fhort obfervations, 
The words of Diceto (Imag. Hiftor.) under the 
year 1157, are thefe: “* Melchomus rex Scotorum 
teddidit et (Henrico, fcilicet) civicatem Carleul, 
“ caftrum Baenburg, Novum caftrum fuper Tinam, 
“* et commitatem Lodonenfem.” The Norman chro- 
“ nicle of Robertus de Monte has alfo thefe words: 
*¢ Hoc anno Malcolmus rex Scotornm reddidit 
** Henrico regi quicquid habebat de dominio fuo, 
“ id eft, civitatem Carlcuith, caftram Baemburch, 
« Novum caftrum fuper Tinam, e¢ comitatam Lo- 
“* donenfem.” As are both contemporary tef- 
timonies, they are of great weight, and I may add 
to chem the annals of Waverley and Matthew Paris. 
Yet, I prefume, they are ali inaccurate in giving 
the reader to underfland, that the county ef Lo- 
thian was reftored to King Henry in the fame man- 
ner as the other there mentioned. For only 
the Jovereignty of it was yielded to him, the country 
being ftill poficfied by Malcolm, but held in fief of 
the Englith crown, as it had been by Keneth the 
‘Third and other kings of Scatland. And for this 
reafon it was, that, in paying his homage, he did 
it with a faving to bis reyal dignity, that it might 
appear, it was only for this of Scotland, not 
for the whole kingiom, Had he done h c 

only for the earldom af Huntington, there woul 
have been no necd of this faving fince his being 
« vafial for a county of England could not juftly 
be fappofed to impeach his royal dignity, as king 
of Scotland. And this alfo accounts for the filence 
of William of Newbury, who mentions ger 
taree 
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three Northera countries, 28 now reftored to Henry; Book II. 
becaufe Lothian was not upon the fame foot with “vw 
ahem, but fill remained in the poffeffion of the 
Scotch, though under condition of homage snd 
fealty to En, ‘Thet, in fome way or other, 
it was fubject to Henry, 2 proof may be drawn 
from the words of Henry himéfelf, in the letters 
patent he gave to Dermot king of Leinfter, the 
preamble of which is as follows: ~* Henricus, rex V. Girald. 
% Angliz, dux Normannie et Aquitanix, et comes Cambres. 
 Andegavi, univerfis fidekbus fuis, Anglis, Nor- ines 
*« mannis, Gwalenfibus, et Sceis, cunétifque na- ie cap. ‘ 
¢ tionibus fuse ditioni fubditis, falueem” The 
three Northern counties having before been reco- 
vered, the oaly Scetch fubjects, or liegemen, Henry 
could have at this time, were the Scotch inhabiting 
Lothian, unlefs we thould fi that fome of that 
nation had fiefs in England, of which 1 find no 
evidence in records or hiftory. It does not well 
appear, why Diceto, the annals of Waverley, and 
Norman chronicle, in the peitges cited above, 
mention only Carlifle, the catile of Bamburg, and 
Newcaftle upon Tine, as yielded now to Henry by 
the king of Scotland; whereas it is certain, from 
che teftimony ef William of Newbury, and other 
good evidence, that all the three Northern countics 
were delivered up to him. Thefe were indeed the 
chief places of Cumberland and Northumberland ; 
‘but the counties fhould have been mentioned, as V. Nevbrig. 
ahey are very diftinétly by William of Newbury, a}: ii. ¢. 4. 
contemporary hiftorian. 
With regard to the claim which the kings of 
England had of homage for Lothian, thefe are the 
words of the Wallingford chronicle, written by an V. Chronic. 
Abbot, who lived under Henry the Second: * Sug. Johan. Wal- 
<* geffit rex Kinech regi Eadgaro Louthion ad fourm Unaford, 
jus debere pertinere, ec hareditaré 4 regibus 
liz  Scotorum 
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Book I. «* Scotorum poffideri. Rex nolens aliquid abrupté 
Senn facere, ne poft factum peeniteret, regis Kineth 


“ caufam curie fua intimavic. Proceres vero, qui 
“© & progenitoribus erant eruditi, nifi fub nomine 
“ homagii regi Angliz 4 rege Scotorum impenfi, 
“ et precipué quia ad tuendum terram illam diffi- 
* cilis eft acceflus et parum proficua ejus dominatio, 
« aflenfit autem affertioni huic Kineth, et fub noming 
“ bomagii eam petiit et accepit, fecitqne regi Eadgero 
“¢ bomagium, fab cautione mula promittens, quod 
“© populo partis illius antiquas confuctudines non 
“* negaret, et fub nomine et lingua Anglican’ per- 
“« manerent. Quod ufque bodie frmum manet. Sic- 
«© que determinata eft verus querela de Louthion, 
* et adhuc nova fpe intentatur.” 

Though the paffage is evidently mutilated in two 
places, enough of it is clear, to prove a very an- 
cient dependence of Lothian on the Englith crown, 
Which is alfo confirmed by Matthew of Weftminfter, 
with this remarkable circumftance, “* Dedit infuper 
“ ei rex (Eadgarus) manfiones in itinere plurimas, 
“ ut ipfe et ejus fucceffores ad feftum venientes, ac 
«* denuo revertentes, hofpitari valuiffent, que ufque 
« in tempora regis Henrici fecundi, in potettate 
 regum Scotiz remanferunt.” Florence of Wor- 
cefter alfo fo far confirms it, that he reckons 
Keneth among the kings and princes who fwore 
fealty to Edgar. The ftory told by this hiftorian 
of Keneth and feven other princes of the Cumbrian 
Britons or Welfh having rowed the barge of Fd- 
gar on che river Dee, 1 much doubt of: but his 
evidence as to the vaffalage of Keneth is not liable 
to the fame objections. 


P. Ibid. Axed the Engh{b monarch conferred on bim 
the earldom of Huntington, againft the claim of the 
earl of Nartbampton, to whofe father it bed been 

gives 
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ven by Sk on the death of Henry prince of Book il. 
ier — . vw 
No mention is made, in any hiftory or record, of 

the county of Cambridge being annexed to this 
rant of caridom of Huntington. Yet it appears See Camden's 

records, that David, the grandfather of Mal- Brianou, 
colm, received the third penny of the county or Cam 
earldom of Cambridge, when he was ear] of Hun- Shee" 
tington. Poffibly the two counties were then united. 

‘We alfo find that the young King Henry added it 

to the grant of Huntingtonthire, which be made 

to David the brother of William king of Scotland, 

when he contederated with chat prince againft his 

father, in the year 1173. After this we hear no 

more of this earldom, ail Sir John of Haynault, 

brother of William earl of Holland and Haynault, 

was made earl of Cambridge by King Edward the 

Third. 


P. 331. but, from fome remains of it, which are fill 
to be feen, and for feveral otber reafons, I foould 
Judge that it (viz. Offa's Ditch) was rather in- 
tended for a boundary, to feparate ibe territories of 
she Englifo from thofe of the Welfh, than to protest 
she former, as a fortification, 

A law,of Harold Harefoot is mentioned by Mr. 
Seiden, which enagts, that if any Welfhman, com- 
ing into England without leave, was taken on this 
fide of Offa’s Ditch, his right-hand fhould be cuc 
off by the king’s officer. ‘This ftatute thews, that 
fo late as in the reign of that Danifh monarch, this 
ditch was confidered as difcriminating limit between 
the two nations; but afterwards, when all the bor- 
ders of Wales beyond that ditch were filled with 
Englith colonies, and the Welth themfelves had 
fubmitted to the fovereignty of the Englith under 
r Tig feudal 
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Book 1. feudal bonds of allegiance, it was necellarily abre- 
gated and fell into difute. 


P. 333. Sut the tow younger were fubordinate te the 
; er bad Brae Sers recto bis royal 
feat at rato in the i lefea, which war 
& Mina x the Britons. oe 
Vid. Prefat. The very intelligent and fenfible author of the 
Gul. Cistkegeneral-Preface to Wotton’s collection of the Welth 
+4 Leg. Wal. Tawa is of opinion, that the fovereignty of the 
kings of Notek-Weales over thofe of Seuth-Weles 
and Powis-land did not exift in thefe times, but 
was a claim fet up afterwards, about the days of 
our Henry the Second. Though I perfectly agree 
with him in moft other points, I do not think his 
arguments here are fufficient to overtum the autho- 
rity of fo many writers as ase unsmimous in the 
other opinion, which I the rather incline to, becaufe 
it feems that the Welth would hardly have con- 
tinued without a head, or under princes indepen 
dent the one of the other, when they had a conan: 
war to aa with any Saxons, Je is therefore 
very probable, that gave a pre-eminence to 
the ing of North-Wales, whofe country was the 
ftrongeft; and that the two others were fubordinate 
to, and on hims as, in eack soyal fa- 
mily of the three kingdoms, the younger fons were 
on the eldeft, 


P. Ibid. and made a reformation of their political, 
civil, and municipal laws, which coere digefied by 
im into three books. oe sina 

Vid Profs _ In the four prefaces to thele laws, as publi 
is bite in England, f find a great difference with regard 
Tey Wall, to the manner in which Howel Dha made this 
reformation, The firft fays, he convened out of 
every 
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every commete (which wat a leffer divifion of can- Book I 
treds, or bundreds) fix men, among whom were d 
perfons of dignity in the church, bifhops, archbi- 

abbots, and doctors; thet out of the whole 
number of thele, when affembled together, twelve 
of the wifeft laymen were chofen, and one clergy- 
man of the greateft reputation among them for 
knowledge in the laws, to whom the king gave 
authority to abolith fuch laws as they fhould judge 
to be bad, and fubftitute others in their place ; 
which work, being finifhed, received a fanGion 
from all the aflembly. Blegored (who at that 
time was atchdeacon of Landaff) is afterwards 
mentioned in that preface, as having had a princi- 
pal hand inthis reformation. 4 

The fecond preface fays, that, out of the wifeft 
men in his territories (is principatu feo) Howel af- 
fembled fix from every cantred (not commote) in all 
‘Wales, of which four were laymen, and two were 
ecclefiatticks 5 that ¢be/e examined the laws then in 
ufe, alleviated what feemed too fevere, and aggra- 
vated what was too light; left fome unaltered ; 
amended, or abrogated others ; and enatted fome 
new ones, With this account the fourth preface 
perfectly agrees. : 
Bus che third agrees with the firft, that the fix 
men were chofen from every commote in Wales , and 
thac they ‘delegated cheir authority to twelve lay- 
amen, and one clergyman, namely, Blegored, of 
whom no mention is made in the other two. 
It is plain, from thefe differences, that none of 
the four prefaces were affixed to the laws by Howel 
Dha, but were added in later times, The firlt of Vid. Prafat. 
them is fuppofed to be the moft ancient. Some Gul. Clake 
authors report, that Howel went in perfon to R ame, 4 Leg. Wal. 
and obtained the pope’s cunfirmation of the laws _ 
he had compiled, But none cf the prefaces men- vie Prafat 
li4 tion PBR 
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bor circumftance ; and tom author who un- 
lerftands the Wel{h langua, ms) it is not to 
be found in Papeete hifory of Caradoc of Lan- 
carvon, though it is in the tranflation of Humphrey 
Liwyd, publifhed by Dr. Powel: that cranflator 
having added, not leg pempar i fome things of 
his own to the text of his author. The fact in 
queftion is evidently falfe ; for it is impoffible that 
the pope could have given his fanétion to fome of 
thefe Jaws; parti ly thofe concerning divorces, 
in which a much greater liberty is allowed than the 
fee of Rome has ever admitted; a ftinking breath 
in the hufband being accounted there a good reafon 
for a divorce, befides other caufes, which it will 
not be neceflary or decent to enumerate here. 


P. 346. Twelve knights, of confiderable note and di- 
SinGion, were retained in bis fervice, &c. 

Their names were William de Londres, Richard 
de Greenfield, or Granville, Paine de Tuberville, 
Robert de St. Quintin, Richard de Syward, Gilbert 
de Humfreville, Roger de Berkrolles, Reginald de 
Sully, Peter le Score, John le Fleming, Oliver de 
St. John, William le Efterling, called tor fhortnefs 
Stradling. 


P. 382. He therefore refolved to attempt it, and bav- 
ing drawn out of the whole militia of England a 
very great army, be led it through Cheflure into 
Fhntpbire, &c., 

According to the Norman chronicle of Robertus 
de Monte, there was fomething very particular in 
the manner of raifing this army. His words are 
thefe: “ Rex Henricus preparavit maximam expe- 
% ditionem, ita ut duo milites de tota Anglia tertium 
** pararent, ad opprimendum Gualenfes.” Mr. 
Madox has fhewn, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, 

2 at 
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that a fcutage was raifed for this war on the clergy Book Ih 
that held of the crown by knight-fervice. We mut “~~ 
therefore underitand the words above-cired, as only 
extending to lay-fees. But [ rather doubt the truth 

of it, as it is not confirmed by our records, or by 

any Englith writer who lived in thof times. 1 find 

indeed the fame words in the annals of Waverley ; 
but as it is probable this part of thofe annals was 

not compiled till Jong afterwards (for the words of 

the Norman chronicle ere often tranfcribed in them) 

I think it does not add much to the credit of the 

original author. 


P. 383. But this appearance was only an artifice to 
aw the Englife into @ narrow and difficult pafs, 

between tooo ranges of bills, &c. 

Camden, in his Britannia, fays, that this pafs is See Camden's 
near the river Alen; and it 3 to have been Britansia, 
formed by fome hills, which, in the map be has FL™t- 
given of Flinthhire, are placed to the north ef thar” 
river between Kilken and Flint. Dr. Powel, in his 
Notes to the Welth chronicle, mentions this action, 
as it is defcribed by William of Newbury, and 
fays, that the ftreights, which the Englith army 
were then attempting to pals, were at Counfylth, 
near Flint. Probably they mean the fame place. 
‘There was another road on the fands along the fea- 
fhore, which Henry, it may be prefumed, avoided 
at firft, from an apprehenfion of iome danger in 
pafling thofe fands, though he afterwards took it, 
as fafer chan the former from the ambufcades of the 
Welth. Giraldus Cambrenfis, in his account of 
this eountry, has mentioned both. His words are 
thefe: * In cellula de Bafinwerke pernoGavimus. 

Io craftino vero longum vivumue per loca fabu- 
« jum, non abfque formidine, permcantes, fylve- 
 ftria de Colethull, id eft, Carbonis colle, a dents 

“ reli- 
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Beok IL = reliquimus, ubi Angiorum rex, Henricus fecun- 
Sy <* dus, noftris diebus, cum primo Walliam hoftiliter 


‘* intravit, juvenili impetu et inconfuko calore 
* ardtum illud fyiveftre penetrare pracfumens, cum 
“ detrimento fuorum et damno non modico, ame 
“ biguam belloram seam a oe ek.” The 
place which Camden and Giraldas call Colethull, 
or, in modern Englith, Colefall, is called in the 
‘Welth chronicle Cord Enis. Bue it in obfervable, 
that, by the account which is given in that chro- 
nicle of this engagement, it feoms chat the king 
‘was not prefent in it himfelf, but only « detach- 
ment from his camp near Chefter. Nevertheleis, 
the clear teftimony of Giraldus Cambren&s, William 
of Newbury, and Gervafe of Canterbury, contem- 
‘ary writers; and the duel and condemnation of 
enry de Effex, in confequence of it, leave us no 
moem to doubt chat he was there in perfor. Per- 
haps the error is not ia the chronicle, but in Hum- 
phrey Liwyd’s tranflation, which not underftanding 
she original language, I am forced to make ule of, 
ws pubbihed by Dr. Powel, and fince, with fome 
alterations, by the Rev. Mr. Wynne, 


BP. 393. and this fifficiently accounts for none of thofe 
coms baving ever been found. 

Mr. Folkes, in bs book on Enghth coins, men- 
tions fome fome pennies cined at York with the 
name Enftacius, But as Euftace was the king’s 
eldef fon, and as his father defired co have him 
crowned in his own life-time, [ do not reckon thefe 
among the coins abovementioned; thongh thefe 
alfo would undoubtedly have been melted down 
and deftro\ed by King Henry the Second, if they 
bad not heen loft, or fecreted. Mr. Folkes alfo 
mentions another coin he had {een in the Earl of 
Pembroke’s collection, that has the name of King 

3 Stephen 
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mi 


Stephen only on the reverfe, and on the forefide a Book I. 


le bead Sih a crete ane a ee a e 
which he fu; to Henry 
of tlt agri to the king (ite Folkes's 
Table of Englith Coims, p. 5.) But probably this 
was coined at one of the Miors, 


P. 400. Some accounts that ave given of the bu: 
od expence of bis sable are incredible, 8cc. and 
Fitzftephen tells us, that one day there was fer- 

ved up to Becket, during this emba@y, a fingle 

difh of eels, which cof five pounds fterling (cen- 
tum folidss Rerkngorum emptom.) He adds, that it 
was tatked of all aver the country; and well ic 
might; for, twenty shillings in thofe davs contain- 
ing in them as much filver as fixty in thefe, or little 
lefs, if we eftimate filver at only five times above 
the prefme value, as much was paid for this fingle 
dith of eels, as if we now bought one for feventy 

five pounds fterling, or thereabout. But fuch a 

price exceeds all behef. And it mult be obferved, 

that this author is very apt to exaggerate in his ac- 
counts of thofe times; bur more elpecially in what 
he writes to the honor of Becket. 


P. 443. Nor does it feem that the policy of thofe times 
ever regarded bis dominions upon the French conti- 
nent as prejudicial to Engl Thofe which were 
snaritime provinces (and moft of them were fo) ap- 
peared very commodions to the Enghfb, on account of 
their trade, efpecially Normandy ond Bretagne 
which, hing oppofite to their coafis, fecured to that 
mation the fovereignty of the whole Britife ocean. 
There is 2 fine pafiage in the fpeech, which 

Lord Bacon, in his Hiftory of King Henry the Se- 

venth, pats into the mouth of 2 homas Morton, 

archbithop of Canterbury and chancellor of Eng- 
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‘Book II. land, as delivered to the parliament called by that 


ince in the third of his reign, on the war 
eich the king of Brance was then preparing to 
make againft the duke of The words 
are thefe : ** If the French king make @ pro- 
“ vince of Bretagne, and join it to the crown of 
« France, then it is worthy the confideration how 
© this may import , 23 well in the increaf- 
“ ment of the of France by the addition 
* of fuch a country, which firetches its boughs unto 
“ our fees, as in depriving this nation, and leaving 
* it naked of fo frm and aflured confederates, as 
“ the Britons have ever been, For then it will 
“ come to pafs, that whereas, not long fince, this 
* reales was mighty upon the continent, firf in terri- 
“* tory, and after in alliance, in refpee af Burgundy 
«+ and Bretagne, which were confederates indecd, but 
“ dependent confederates , now the one beingpalready 
«* caft, partly into the greatnefs of France and 
“ partly inco that of Auftria, the other is like 
“ ‘eholly to be caft into the greatnefs of France ; 
~* and this land foall remain confined in effet within 
“ she falt-waters, and girt about with the coat coun- 
* sries of two mighty monarchs.” 

On this { would obferve, that a more dreadful 
evil ta Lord Bacon makes enya poten 
ex his apprehenfions of, in the ing paf- 
fee, would Eee come upon England, if the am- 
bitious defigns of France had not been checked by 
two grand alhances formed in the jaft century. For, 
without the rehftance they made, not only Bre- 
tagne, but ai! the territories of the houfe of Bur- 
Bundy, which fretch their boughs unto our feas, would 
have been added to her empire; and we foould bave 
been girt about with the coaft-countries of One mighty 
monarch, infiead of two. The nt ftate of the 
Dutch and the Auftrian Netherlands is not fuch a 

wi 
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will abfolutely remove that fear from any thinking Book 1. 
man: but there will be much more reafon to dread “—-~ 
it, if we either become indifferent co the ftate of 

the continent, or, from the load of our detx, thall 

be unable to affift our confederates there againft the 

invafions of that » which hitherto nothing has 

een able to reftrain, but the wealth and valor of 

this nation exerted in defence of the liberty of Eu- 

rope, wherein its own is comprifed. 


P. 421. Inftead sherefore of baftening to lay firge to 
fale while ts uae ety, be de- 
clared bis refalution, that, out of refpett to the per- 
fom of that king, be would not behege it. 
For this I have the authority of William of New- 
bury, the Norman chronicle, Diceto, Brompton, 
and two contempotary writers of Becket’s life, fitz- 
ftephen and John of Salifbury, the latter of whom, 
from his very intimate conneétion with that pre~ 
late, muft have perfeGly known all the circum- 
ftances of this afr, But Gervafe of Canterbury 
and Hoveden fay, that King Henry befieged Tou- 
Toufe, and lay before it fome months. Father Da- Pere Dan. 
niel, to reconcile as well as he could thofe contra. Hittowe de _ 
didory accounts, has fuppofed, that, after the town rinsing L a 
was inwefted by Henry, and ready to furrender, ™™"'5 
Louis forced one of the enemy’s quarters, and : 
made his way into it; upon which Henry raifed the 
fiege. But for this manner of bringing the king 
of France to the relief of the town he has not a 
word of contemporary authority. The account 
given of ic by William of Newbury is much the 
moft probable, and confiftent with irfelf. Idem 
“< vero comes, tanti exercitts impetum pertimef- 
“* cens, regis Francorum, qui uxoris fue germanus 
* et filiorum avunculus erat, auxilium imploravit. 
§ Qui Zelando pro nepotibus fefimus adveniens cum 
“ aliquaota 
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Book IT. © aliquanté militit Tolofam intravit. Quod cum 
tmnt innotuifiet regi Anglorum, perfone regis ibidem 


* confittentis deferens civitatem oppugnare diftulit, 
“ et ad pervadendam provinciam expugnandafque 
<< munitianes convertit exercitum.” 


P. 425. Lut in that month they concluded a treaty of 
peace, the terms of which were very advantageous 
and honorable to Henry, 8c. 

Ths treaty is not in Rymer, nor any printed 
bouk. But there is avery old copy of it among 
the Hasleian Manufcripts in the Britith Mufeum, 
which, I believe, is the only one extant. It is 
joined to fome fele& epitles of Becket, which feem, 

yy the hand, to have been collected foon ater the 
deach of that prelate. This | prefume was alded 

20 that calleétion, becaufe Becket, whofe name is 

among the witnefles to it, had a principal share in 

negociating it on the part of his mafter. Not only 
it appears, that no modern hiftortan has had any 
knowledge of it ; but there is reafon to think, that 

Some of thofe who lived in that age did not know 

the contents of it; efpecially of the firft part con- 

cerning the Vexin, which abfolutely juftifies King 

Henry the Second from any imputation of fraud in 

the method of acquiring that province. A tran- 

{cript of it may be feen ia the Appendix. 


P. 428. Jt is obfervable, that the firft mention we meet 
with ix biftory of this impofition on knight’s-fees, 
which became afterwuards very frequent, is upon this 
occafien, 

The words of the Norman chronicle about it are 
hele: “ Rex Henricus iturus in expeditionem pra- 
«© diGtam, et confiderans lengitudinemet difficultatemvia, 
 saless-vexore ograrios milites, nec burgenfes mec rufi- 
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« cos, fomptis ux folidis Andegavenfiem in Normaxnia Bock il. 
“ py pobarsorrssl lerice, et de reliquis omnibus, ——? 
‘* tam in Nermansia quam in Anglia, five etiam aliis 
“© servis fais, facundum boc quod ci vifam fuit, capi- 
* sales barones fues cum paucis fecum dusit, folidarios 
* vere milttes inmumeros”’ (V. Chron. Norman. 


asd 995.) . 

his exprefies with clearnefs and 
ty ia beet the native and aac of introduc~ 
gaticthis commutation for perfonal fervice in fo- 
when wars. 
Jancservafe of Canterbury alfo mentions this fcutage 
by the following words: ‘* Hoc anno (1159) rex 
V fcotagium, five fcutagium, de Anglia accepit, 
* cujus fumma fuit centum millia et quater-vigintt 
¢¢ millia librarun argenti. De aliis vero terris fibi 
** fubjectis inexditem fimiliter cenfus fecit exac- 
* tionem.” Nevertheleis Mr. Madox has thewn, 
in his Hiftory of the uer, that 2 levy of 
{eutage had been made in this kingdom, before the 
war of Toulovfe, viz. in the fecond year of this 
king; butit was only affeft upon the bifhops and ab- 
bots who held és capite of the crown; whereas this 
was general. 

There is a paffage in the ancient treatife, called 
Dialogys de Scaccario, written in the reign of Henry 
the Second, and publifhed by Mr. Madox, from 
the Black and Red books of the Exchequer, which 
makes a particular mention of fcutage: * Fit inter- Lib. i. ©. 22, 
dum, ut immineote vel infurgente in regnom ". Scutw 
« hoftium machinatione, decernat rex de fingulis &™ 
“* feodis milium fummam aliquam folvi, marcam 
* ({cilicit) vel libram unam, unde militibus ftipen~ 
«* dia vel donativa fuccedant. Mavult enim prin- 
“* ceps ftipendiarios quam domeftices bellicis op- 
“ re cafibus, Hire itaque f{umma, quia nomine 
 Icutorum folvitur, fcutagium nuncupatur.” From 

thefe, 
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Book 1. thefe words one should think, that fcutage had been 


railed for the defence of the kingdom againit inva- 
fions, But, befides that the Norman chronicle, which, 
down to the year 1161, was written by Robert de 
Monte, 2 contemporary author, fhews us the con- 
trary; the ancient form of charging it was, pro 
exercitu, de iis qui non ablerunt cum rege (fee Hiftor 
of the Exchequer); and, during this reign, I ng 
find it taken but for fome war beyond the En 
borders. And Lyttelton, in his Tenures, faysyoq 
thofe which bold by efcuage (which is a French 
lation of the. Latin word fnieginm) ought te 
ther fervise ont of the realm, (fee Lyttelton’s 1 
nures, Grand Serjeantie, f@. 153.) He alfo fay. 
that they who beld by caftleward, pay no efcuage, 
{Tenures of knight-fervice, fect. 141.) the reafon of 
which {ays lard Coke, was, becaufe caftleward was 
a fervice car the realm. thereto the sors 
imminente vel infurgente in reguum befinm macki: 
tiene, cited above from the Dialogus de Scaccario, 
mutt be confidered as loofe and inaccurate, 

Mr. Madox fuppofes, in the Hittory of the Ex- 
chequer, that, till the times of King Henry the 
Third, whenever any {cutages were to be levied, 
the barons and tenants is capite did, by the king’s 
command, fend in certificates of their refpectiive 
fees, either soties quoties, or, at leaft, moft ufually. 
For it appears by # record, that, in the eighteenth 
year of Henry the Second, fame perfons were 
charged with the {cutage of Ireland, under the title, 
De sis qui cartas nom miferent. (See Hittory of the 
Exchequer, p. 440. ¢. 16.) 

In the paflage quoted sbove, fom the Dialogus 
de Scaccario, it is faid, that a mark, or a pound, 
was the {cutage ufually charged upon every knighr’s- 
fee, Ro companies can be bene’ at viet te a 
knight’s-fee was charged to the fcut for the war 
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Touloufe, becaufe,’ though we know the whole fur Book Il. 
Produced by it, we are n&t affured from how many ““v—? 
knight's-fees it was raifed. But, by the greatnefs 
of the fum, the rate muft have been confiderably 5 
more than a mark, ora pound. I fhould fuppofe, 
that che Icurages varied according to the fervice for 
which the military tenant commuted. If he was 
Tequired to follow the king to a very diftant coun- 
try, the compofition to exempt him from the obli- 
gation of performing that fervice was higher. But 
where it was taken for a war on the borders of Fng- 
land, a lighter might fuffice. The firft fcutage raifed 
by King Henry the Second for the army ferving in 
‘Wales, was at one pound a knight’s-fee. This * 
was in the fecond year of his reign, when the pre- 
lates only paid it, as appears by a paffage in the 
Red book of the Exchequer. Yet Alexander de L. Rub. fol. 
Swerefard, who made the coileétions in that book, sor Ar. cal 2 
under Henry the Third, mentions another fcutage of Bxchequers 
for Wales, in the fifth year of Henry che Second, Efevage,c.16. 
which amounted to two marks for every knight’s- p. 435- 
fee. It mutt have been charged at the latter end 
of that year, when we find that fome commotions 
arofe in Wales, the king being ftill abroad in the 
war of Touloufe. And it is very furprifing, that 
in the abovementioned book there fhould be no 
notice taken of the great for that war, but 
only of this for Wales. J doube whether this was 
a fcutage. Alexander de Swereford fays himfelf, 
that it was entered upon the rolls, not fcutazium, 
but donum; and that fome paid it, who did not 
hold by military tenures. It alfo appears, that it 
was determined by the Chief-juftice of the Com- 
mon-pleas in the reign of Edward the Third, thst 
efeuage fall not be granted but where the king gozth 
in proper perfon, (fee Lyttelton’s Tenures, p. 2d. 
tit, Etcuage.) As therefore Henry did not go 
Vou, I, Kk himflf 
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himfelf to this war, this could not be takea as 
efeuage, but muft have been granted as an ansikiun, 
or domes. Mr. Madox abe ea that, in Henry 
the Second’s time, ajds were called dona, (V. Pre- 
fat ad Dial. de Scaccario.) 

The words of Alexander de Swereford are very 
exprefs to prove, that no fcuzage had been raifed in 
England, before the reign of Henry the Second, 
Primum omnium foutagicram, prout rumor ex rotulis 
ad me devemt, afifum fuit anno regni regis Henvici, 
Shi seioainies, — NT King je eee is an 
article in the pri copies of King John's Ma; 
Charta, taker from Mutthew Paris by Dr, Braly, 
and by Wilkins, in his Collection of Anglo-Saxon 
laws; which if it were genuine, would contradi& 
this affertion, It ftand thus: ** Scutagium de cz- 
“ tero capiatur, Gcut capi tempore regis Henrici 
‘© aut nofri confuevit.” Now, as evi sofri cannot 
fignify the fatber of John, but may of his great- 
grandfather ; this would be a proof, thar fcurage 
was taken in the time of King Henry the Firft. 
But this article is not found in the moft authentic 
copies, And I make no doubt, that it pat inte 
Matthew Paris’s copy from the charter of Henry 
the Third, where it ftands very properly, becaufe 
Henry the Second was grandfather to that king. 

Mr. Madox indeed has mentioned a writ, which 
he found in the private Archives of Weftminfter- 
college, and by which Henry the Firft grants to 
the abbots monks of Weftminfter an sxemp 
tion from fcutage, for an eftate they held of the 
earl of Chefter; but, even admitting the writ to 
be genuine, it will be no proof againft the opinion 
of Alexander de Swereford, becaufe feutagivm (as 
Mr. Madox himéelf tells us) when ufed im an exten- 
five fenfe, did avciently fynify any payment made upon 
kuight's-fees. We allo know, that it fignified /er- 
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vitiam finti, or knight’s-fervice. And therefore Book . 


the words of the writ, Qeiete de feutagie ct omnibus 
Jeenloribas confuetudimbas, may be well underftood 
tO mean an exemption from military fervice, and all 
other fecular cuftoms. 

If a military tenant either went in perfon with 
the king to a war out of England, or fent another 
to ferve for him, he paid no fcutage. Thus, in 
the eighteenth year of Henry IL. feveral perfons 
are charged to efcuage, under this title, De feutagio 
aulitum, qui non abicrunt in Iliberniam, nec milites 
fe miferunt. See Madox of Efcuage, Hift. of Ex- 
chug. ¢. xvi. p. 438, 439- Indeed efcuage, in the 
fenfe of a pecuniary payment, being o commutation 
for a ference arifing out of a tenure, viz. the tenure 
by knight’s-fervice, when that fervice was performed 
in another manner, by the military tenant's fending 
a man to ferve for him, fuch commutation could not 
take place, There was alfo 2 difference between 
this compofition by efcuage, and the sizes paid to 
king by barons and knights holding in chief of the 
crown, for not ferving abroad, when they had been 
ordered to do fo by fummons from the king. Eart 
William de Vernun fined to King John, pro kcentia 
remanend, and that the king would receive the feutages 
of bis knigh?’s-fees which' be beld in capite. In the 
reign of King Henry the Third, feveral tenants by 
knight’s-fervice paid fines to the king, shat they 
might not take the voydge into Gafcoigne, befides the 
Seatages which they voluntarily granted to the king for 
shat voyage. (See Madox, ut fipra, c. xvi. p. 459.) 
Thefe inftances thew, that fcutages were not always 
accepted by the king, in liew of the duty of per- 
fonal fervice from his military tenants. Nor indeed 
could they; becaufé mercenary foldiers, and chiefs 
of experience to command them, were not always 
to be had at the time they were wanted. And it 
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feems to have been in che option of the king, whe~ 
ther he would accept them or not. Mr. Madox has 
given it as his opinion, “ chat perjonal fervice was 
required mof chiefy, if not folely, of the tenants 
« holding by knight’s fervice sx capite, ut de corona. 
«« For, it a man held his land of the king by 
“ knight’s-fervice, as of an honor then being in the. 
“ king’s hands, and not of the crown, fuch tenant 
« was not indifpenfably obliged to do perfonal fer- 
“© wice in the king’s army, but was to pay the king 
S* efcuage when it was affeft. At leat this was 
“© alledged to be the ufage in the reign of King 
*¢ Edward the Second, in the cafe Gerard de 
«© Wachefham and Thomas de Ingleftorp:” (fee 
Madox, ut fupra, p. 454-) I much doubr whether 
it was fo in the times of King Henry the Second; 
as 1 fee no reafon for ic in the feudal policys the 
tenants of an efcheated barony being obliged to 
perform the fame fervice to the king, that they 
would have performed to the baron. The fame 
author fays, “ Sometimes the barons and tenants 
‘* by knight’s-fervice were amerced, for not fend- 
“ ing their knights to ferve for them in the king’s 
© army ; and fometimes they were diffeifed of their 
«© Jand for not doing their fervice;” of both which 
he gives feveral inftances from the rolls, (fee Madox, 
ut fupra, p. 461.) ‘ But when barons or knights, 
“ holding in capite, did adtual fervice in the king’s 
“* aimy,.for fo many fees as they were anfwerable 
“* for; or if they fent knights in their ficad, or if tley 
“ made fine for the fame, they were wont to be ac- 
*¢ qunted of efcuage:” (fee Madox, ut fupra, p. 
462.) le muft be obferved, thar, that as fome 
knight’s-fees were fimaller than others, the fcurage 
upon tem was alfo leis in proportion, 
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BP. 430. whereas we find it declared, by the charter of Book Ti. 
King Foln, that frutages o-gbt to be afeft by the —r-—~ 


Tenants in chief of the crown affembled in parlia- 

ment, 
Although this claufe be left out of all the fubfe- 
went charters, yet it appears, by a wric of King 
{dward the Firft's reign, cited by Mr St. John, on 
the behalf of Mr. Hampden, in the cafe of thip- 
money, that fcutage was granted by parliament: 
* Datum eft nobis intelligt, quod plures funt qui 
 cenent per fervitium militarium de nobis, qui 
“© contradicunt folvere fewtagia, qu.e nobis funt con- 
« cea per commune concium regni nofri.” And 
many proceffes, iffued for the levying of efcuage 

anted in Edward the Firft’s time, were releafed 

y Edward the Second ; Quia diftum fervitium non 
Sait communiter fatixm, that is, Says Mr. St. John, 
that it was not done per commune concilivm regni. 


The words of Sir Thomas Ly.tleton, concerning Coke opon 
this matter, require fome obfervation : “ And alter Lytieon, 
 fuch a voyage royal into Scotiand, it is commony “ 97- 


 faid, that, by authority of parliament, the efcuage 
«© hall be affeffed, and putin certain ; that is to fay, 
«a certain fun of money, how much every one 
“ which holdeth by a while knight’s-fee, which 
“© was neither by himéfelf, nor by any other for him, 
« with the king, shall pay to his Jord, of whom he 
“* holds his Jand by efcapge. As, put the cafe, that 
“ it was ordained by the authority of the parla- 
* ment, that every one which holdeth by a whole 
“* knight’s-fee, who was not with the king, fhall 
“ pay to his lord 40s. That he wich holdeth 
‘© by the moiety of a knight’s-fee, thall pay to his 
* Jord but zos, and he which holdeth by the fourth 
«© part of a knight’s-fee, fhall pay but ros. and 
«¢ he which hath more, more; and which lefs, Iefs. 
s And {ome hold by the cuftom, that, if efcuage 
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Book I. be afiefied by authority of parliament at any fure 
“—v—~ of money, they thall pay bur the moiety of that 
« fum, and fome but the fourth part of that fpr. 
Sed, 98. ibid.** But becaufe the efcuage that they fhould pay is 
uncertain; for that it 2s not certain how the par- 
 Jiamenc will affefs the efcuage, they hold by 
“ knight's fervice. But otherwile it is of efcuage 
** certain, of which fhall be fpoken in the tenure, 
“* of focage." The fame author fays, in his chap- 
ter on focage, feét. 120. * Alfo if a man holdeth 
of his lord by efcuage certain, i. ¢. in this man- 
ner, when the efcuage runneth, or is affefled by 
“ parliament, to a greater or leffer fum, that the 
* tenant fhall pay to h:s Jord but half a mark for, 
* efcuage, and no nfore nor lef, to how great a 
% fum, or to how little the efcuage runneth, &c. 
* foch tenure is tenure in focage, and nat knight’s- 
* ane a 
The former chapter on efcuage further declares, 
fe&. 100, “ And it is to be underftood, that, when 
** efcuage is fo affefled by authority of parliament, 
“ every lord of whom the land is holden by efcuage, 
“+ fhall have the efcuage fo affefled by parliament 
* becaufe it is intended by the law, that, at the 
“ beginning, Such tenements were given by the 
lords to the tenants to hold by fuch fervices, to 
“ defend their lords, as well as the king, and ta 
put in quiet their lords afd the king from the 
* Scotch aforefaid, And becaufe fuch tenements 
“ came firft from the lords, it is reafon that they 
“ fhould have the efcuage of their tenants. And 
“ the lords, in fuch cafe, may diftrain for the ef 
“ cuage fo affeffed; or they, in fome cafes, may 
“ have the king’s writs directed to the theriffs of 
“ the fame counties, &c. to levy fuch efcuage for 

them, as it appeareth by the regifter.” 
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All that is faid about efcuage, in the pellages Book He 


here recited, relates to the methods in which iw was 
raifed upon the fd vaffa’s: and it is declared, that 
they pay it by sight of their tenure, decaufe it is 
antended by the law, that, at the beginning, fuch tene- 
ments were given by the lords to the tenants to bold by 
Such fervices, Fe. And though mention is only 
sade of a war againft Scotland, as if they had been 
bound to ferve no where elfe, Lord Coke obferves 
very rightly, * chat Scotland is only put tor an ex- 
ample; for that if the tenure be in Watliam, 
“+ Pliberniam, Vafconiam, Pitavium, &c. it is all 
*« one,” 

But it is further obfervable, that, from the words, 
after fib a voyage reyal intoScotland, st is commonly 
fatdy toat by authority of parkavent, the efeuage foall 
be affeffed, and fut m certar, ic feems as if the affect 
ment by parltament was polterior to the expedition 
for which the efcuage was to be paid. Whereas it 
is faid by R. de Monte, that Henry the Second 
took efcuage on account of his expedition againft 
Touloufe, betore he went thither: ‘ Rex Henricus 
“© sturus in expedttionem pradifam, et confideran 
“© longitudmem et difficultaten vie, nolens vexare 
“ agrarios milites, nec burgenfes, nec rulticos, fimp- 
“* ns Lx folidis Andegave in Normanma de feudo 
“© umufeujufque ierice, et de relquis omnibus, Ce. 
© fecundum quod ci vifum fuit, capitales barones 
s¢ fuos cum paucis fecum duxit, foldaries vero milites 
“* snnumeros:” (WV. Chron, Norm. p. 995.) Pro- 
bably it was found more convenient to make the 
affeffments after the fervice, than before, as it could 
not be previoufly known from what number of the 
tenants by knight-fervice it was to be taken, becaufe 
the payment of it might be avoided by thofe, who 
either went in perfon themfe!ves, or fent men to 
ferve for them. But the declaration, that the king 
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Book I. would accepr it in lieu of perfonal fervice, mutt 
faery have been prior to the time of performing the fer- 


vice: for, otherwife the perfons concerned would 
not have known, whether they might have the 
benefit of fuch a commutation. Perhaps notice 
pf this may have been given by the furmmons. 

It appears from the paffa.es above-cited, that 
fome military tenants held under condition of paying 
but, half of the efcuage affeft by the parliament, 
and others but a fourth. Nay, fome there were, 
who fo held, as that they were only to pay half a 
mark to their lord upon an affeffment of efcuage, 
whither higher or lower; which was cajled efcoage 
certain; and fuch tenants were not underftood to 
hold by knight’s-fer¥ice, but their tenure was fo- 
cage. This was a great deviation from the firft in- 
ftitution of military fiefs; fo great, that it entirely 
altered their nature. But 1 find no trace of an 
fuch thing in the times that I write of, nor does it 

ar, that it extended ro tenants in chief. All 

at Sir Thomas Lyttelton fays of fuch tenants is 
towards the latter end of his chapter on eftuage, 
after having treated of the manner in which it was 
paid by their vaffals : * But of fuch senant:, as bold 
S* of the king by efcuage, which were not with the king 
« in Scotland, the king bimfelf foall have the ef.uage.” 
Se&t. ror. Lord Coke fays, in his notes to fect. 
97. of the fame chapter, * Here is a fecret of law 
“© included, that, albeit efeuage uncertain be due by 
< tenure; yet because the affeffment thereof concerned 
‘© fo many, and fo great a number of toe fabjects of the 
S* realm, it could not be affeyjed by the king, or by any 
‘ other but by parkament, and this was Ly common 
** jaw.” He adds, “ No efeuage was affeffed bv par- 
“ Hament fiace the regn of Edward tbe Second» 
Neverthelefs it appears, that, when Lyttelton wrote, 
: J it 
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jt was the common opinion, that it thould be fo Book il. 
affeffed. And he feems to fpeak of it as law. —— 
Lord Coke alfo fays, * And it is to be obferved, Se. 97, & 
« that, if he that holds of the king by efcuage go- &aseat. 
s* eth, or findeth another to go for him, with the 
* king, 8c. then he fhali have efcuage of his te- 
«© nants, that hold of him by fuch fervice, which 
S quuft be affeffed by parliament. But if the king's 
«* tenant goeth not with the king, then he fhall pay 
** for his defaulc efcuage, and bave no efuage 
+ of bis tenants.” This latter affertion is falfe , for 
Mr. Madox fays, in his Hiftory of the Exchequer, 
that “ when the lord, holding ix capite, did perfonal 
«6 fervice in the king’s army, or paid, or became 
S* duly charged with bis efcudge to the king; be was 
5 entitled to bave e'cuage of bis tenants for the fees 
“* abich they beld of bim, and which be beld of the 
£© ing 1 cap te.” And this he proves by records. 
For urftance, in the reign of Henry the Third, 
Henry de Braybrok had a writ of aid direéted to 
the heriff, to diffrain the knights who beld of bim the 
Sees. which be beld of the king tn capite, for the efcuage 
which be flood charged with at the Excbequer. Mr. 
Madox adds, * that in the elder times, in cafe the 
«© lord was entitled co receive efcuage of his tenants, 
* fuch efcuage was ufually collected by the lord 
* per manum fuam, who ufed to julticiate or diftrain V. Madox 
* his tenants to pay it. Whether it was all along Hut. kxcheq, 
*¢ neceffary for the lord to have the king's leave or ea folds ty 
* authority to colleét his cfcuage, per manum fuam, ~” 
# or no; fuch leave or authority was fometimes 
« granted to particular lords.” Bue he thews, that 
afterwards efcuage was collected by the theriffs of 
the counties. ‘ In the twenty-feventh year of 
* Henry the Third, when efewage was granted to the 
8 king by the common-council of the realm, writs were 
$ awarded to the fheriffs of the’ counties, comman- 
> “ ding 
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Book Il. « ding them to take inquifition by oath of knights, 


* s and lawful men, co find what lands were holden 


** of the king, or of others, who held of the king 
‘* in capite, whether of the new feoflment or the 
** old, and co diftrain the tenants of fuch fees, to 
“© pay their efcuage for the fame.” x 


P. 438. But as Viftor came, and fubmitted bis caufe 
to the council, it gave a reafonable prejudice in bis 
bebalf : bss adzerfary was cenfured as guilty of con- 
tumaty; and, after a proper examination of witnef- 
Ses, be was declared to bave been duly elected. 

That he was duly cledted, I will not affirm; but 
certainly the pre- ment, which it appeared 
that the cardinals of Alexander’s party had laid 
themfelves under before the eleGtion, was contrary 
to the liberty required by the canons. (V. Radevi- 
cum, |, ii. ¢. 52. 71.) And if the nobility, people, 
and clergy of Rome had a right to interfere in it, 
{as, notwithftanding the Bull of Pope Innocent the 
Second, I prefume they had) Vitor, whom, it feems, 
they all inclined to fupport, may, upon the whole, 
have had a majority of votes in Ins favor, But 
though mention is made, in fome of the letters 
which juftify his election, of their having very 
ftrongly declared themfelves on his fide, yet the 
principal ftrefs was not laid upon that, but upon the 
difqualtfication of the cardinals his opponents, by 
the oaths they had taken; becaufe, 1 fuppofe, to 
deny the authority of a papal decree was not thought 
prudent; and the other plea was fufficient to prevail 
on the council to determine for ViGtar. 


P. 447. and prevailed upon them to celebrate the form 
of a marriage, or public and folemn efpoufals, between 
Henry bis Son, not get fix years old, and Margaret 
of France, who tha: fill a younger infant. Ds; 
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Diceto fays, that Prince Henry at this time was Book IT, 
feven years old; but this muft be a miftake ; for vibe 
(as he tells us himfelt in another place) that prince [mse Hie, 
was born on the laft day of February, in the year fob aan. 1160 
1155 with which date of his birch the other con- & 1155. 
temporary hiftorians agree. The fame author fays, 
that the princefs of France at this time was three 

ears old; but I fhould fuppofe her older; becaufe 

think, that King Henry would hardly have defired 
to have her fent into Normandy, while fhe was at 
the breaft of her nurfe, as fhe muft have been ia 
the year 1158, if the was but three years old in 
3160. 
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Nw. E 
Carta Libertatum Angha Regis Henrici Uh, 
From the Red Book of the Exchequer. 


NRICUS, Dei gratii, Rex Angliz, Dux 7 
Hiren et Aquitaniz, Comes Andegavia, Eipiebeg 
baronibus et fidelibus fuis, Francis ec Anglicis, 300. 
Salutem. 

Sciatis me, ad honorem Dei et Sandtz Ecclefia, 
et pro communi emendatione totius regni mei, con- 
ceffiffé et reddidiffe, et prafenti carta mei confir- 
meffe, Deo et Sanéte Ecclefie, et omnibus comm 
bus et baronibus, et omnibus hominibus meis, 
omnes confuetudines, quas rex Hennicus, avus meus, 
eis dedit et conceffit. Similiter etiam omnes malas 
canfuetudines, quas ipfe celewit ct remifit, ego 

remito 


§10 


‘This is refer- 
sed ¢o in p. 
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emitto et deleri concedo, pro me, et haredibns 
neis. 

Quare volo et firmiter prxcipio, quod Sancta 
Zecelefia, et omnes comites et barares, et omnes 
nei homines, omnes illas confuetudines, et dona- 
jones, et libertares, et liberas confuetudines, ha- 
yeant, et teneant libere et quiete, bene et in pace, 
et integre, de me et haredibus meis, fibi ct hzre- 
dibus fuis, adeo libere, et quiete, ct plenarie, in 
omnibus, ficut rex Henricus, avus meus, cis dedit 
et conceffit, et carta fui confirmavit. 

Tefle Ricardo de Luci. 


N° i. 
Petri Bleffenfis Epif. 
Ep.rxvi. Ad Gualter Archiepifiopum Panormitanam, 


ENEDICTUS Dominus Deus, &c. dc. 

Quod autem & me cum omni inftantia pof- 

tulatis, ut formam et mores domini regis Anglic 
vobis fub certa defcriptione tranfmittam, meas qui- 
dem facultates excedit: ad hoc enim fatis infufii- 
ciens videretur Mantuani vena ingenii, Ego tamert 
quod {cio vobis fine invidia et detractione commu- 
nico. De David legitur, ad commendationem de- 
coris ejus, quoniam rufus erat, Vos aurem dominum 
regem fubrufum haétenos extitiffe noveritis, nifi 
quia colorem hunc venerabilis fenectus, et fuperve- 
niens canities aliquantulum alteravic, Sratura ejus 
mediocris eft, ut er inter parvos magnus appareat, 
Nec inter majores minimus videatur. Caput ¢jus 
fpharicum eft, tanquam fapienti# magna fedes, et 
alti confilii fpeciale facrarium. Ea vero eft capitis 
quantitas, 
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quantitas, ut collo et eoti corpori proportionali mo- 
deratione refpondeat. Oculi ejus orbiculati funt, 
dum pacati e& animi, columbini et fimplices: fed 
in ira et turbatione cordis quafi {cintillantes ignem 
et in impetu fulminantes. Czfaries ejus demna 
calvitii non veretur, foperveniente tamen artificii 
capillorum tonfura. Leonina facies quafi in qua- 
drangulum fe dilatat. Eminentia naris ad totius 
corporis venultatem naturali_ cit moderatione 
penfa. Arcuati pedes, equeftres tibia, thorax ex- 
tenfior, lacerti pugiles virum fortem, agilem, et 
audacem denunciant: in quodam tamen articulo 
pedis ¢jus pars unguis innafcitur carni, atque in con- 
tumeliam totius pedis vehementer increfcit. Manus 
gjus quadam groffitie fua hominis incuriam protef- 
tantur, Earum enim cultum prorfus negligit; nec 
unquam, nifi aves deferat, utitur chyrothecis. Sin- 
guls diebus in miffis, in confiliis, et aliis publicis 
asnonibus regni. Semper 4 mane ufque ad vefperam 
Mat in pedes, Et licet tibias habeat frequenti per- 
cuffione calcitrantium equorum enormiter viloe- 
ratus et lividas, nifi tamen equitet, vel comedat, 
Bunquam fedet. Una die, fi opus fuerit, quatuor 
aut quinque digtas excurrit, et fic, inimicorum 
machinamenta preveniens, artes coram frequenter 
inopingta fubitatione deludit, Ocreis fine plica, 
pileis fine faltu, ct veftibus utitur expeditis. Ve- 
hemens amator nemorum, dum ceffat a praliis, in 
avibus et canibus fe exercet, Caro fiquidem jus 
fe mole pinguedinis enormiter oneraflet, nifi quia 
ventris infolentiam jejuniis et exercitio domat, at- 
que in afcendendo equum, et in excurrendo, levi- 
tatem adolefcentiz fervans potentiffimos ad laborem 
fingulis fere diebus itinerando fatigat. Non enim, 
ficut alii reges, in palatio fuo jacet, fed per provin- 
cias currens explorat fata omnium, illds potiffime 
judicans, quos conftituit judices aliorum. Nemo 
_ eft 
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eft argutior in confiliis, in eloquio torrentior, fecu- 
rior in periculis, in profperis timidior, conftantior 
in adverfis, Quem femel dilexit, vix dediligit : 
<a vero femel exorfum habuit, vix in gratiam 
familiaritatis admittit. Semper in manibus ejus funt 
arcus, enfes, venabula, et fagittat; nifi fit in con- 
filiis, aut in libris. Quoties enim poteft a curis et 
folicitudinibus refpirare, fecreta fe occupat leCtrone, 
aut in cunco clericorum aliquem nodum queettionis 
Jaborat evolvere, Nam cum rex vefter bene Jite:as 
noverit, rex nofter longe heeratior eft. go enim 
in litterali fcientia facultates utrinfque cognovi. 
Scitis, quod dominus rex Sicilia per annum difci- 
ulus meus fuit, et qui a vobis verfificatoria atque 
icteratoriz artis primitias habuerat, per induftriam 
et folicitudinem meam beneficium fcientie plenioris 
obtinuit. Quam cito autem egreflus fum regnum, 

ipfe libris abjeétis ad otium fe contulit palatinum. 
Verumtamen apud dominum rege Anglorum, 
pseeiay gjus fchola eff litteratiffimorum conver- 
tio jugis, et difcuffio queftionum. Nollus rege 
noftro cf honeftior in loquendo, in comedendo 
urbanior, moderatior in bibendo. Nullus magnifi- 
centior in donis, nullus munificentior in eleemo- 
fynis: ideoque quafi unguentum effufum eft nomen 
gjus, et cleemofynas illius enarrat omnis Ecclefia 
San@orum. Rex nofter pacificus, vi¢toriofus in 
bellis, gloriofus in pace: fuper omnia defiderabilia 
hujus mundi zelatur et procurat pacem populi fui, 
Ad pacem populi {pectat immenficas illa pecunia- 
rum, quam donat, quam recipit, quam congregat, 
quam difpergit. In muris, in propugnaculis, in 
tmunitionibus, in foffatis, in claufuris ferarum ce 
pifcium, et in palatiorum edificiis nullus fubtilior, 
nullufque magnificentior invenitur. Pater ejus, po- 
tentiffimus et nobiliffimus comes, fines fuos ampli 
Gime dilatavit: fed ifte patris facultatibus fuperad- 
dens 
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dens in fortitudine manus fue ducatum Normannizx, 
ducatum Aquitanz, ducacum Britannix, regaum 
Angliz, regnum Scotia, regnum Hybernia, reg- 
num Walliz, paterne magnificentia: titules naeft- 
mabiluer ampliavit. Nulius maniuetior eft affictis, 
nullus affabshor pauperibus, nullus importabilior 
eft fuperbis: quadam cnin divinitatis imagine 
femper ftuduitopprimere fattuofos, oppreff. s erigere, 
et adverfus fuperbia> tumorem continuas periecu- 
tiones at exitiales moicitias jufcitare Cum autem 
juxta regni confuetudinem in clecuiorbus faciendis 
potufiimas et poreniffimas habeat partes, habuit ta- 
men femper menus ab omni venalitate innoxias et 
immunes. Has er alias tam anim: quam corporis 
dotes, quibus iptum natura egiegie pra cateris ine 
fignivic, tang tummotenus, non defcnbo: meam 
enim profit.or infufficientiam, credcremque fub 
tanta fudare materia vullsum, aut Maronem. Illud 
fane tantillum, quod de forma et monbus e¢jus, ad 
inflartiam veltram, breviter delibavi, mihi temeri- 
tats 2 plusbus ad.cribetur: videbor enim, aut onus 
importabile prefumpfifie, aut plurimum de magni- 
~ entia tant: vni per invidennam recidifie, Ego 
nen veftra ferviens caritati, quod poffum facio, 
quod fc10 veftrae poftulationi promptiffima volun- 

‘© communico, atque inter cateros magnificos 
tos, qui de laudibus domini mei feribunt, ego 
m paupere vidua minutum devotionis gazophyla- 
am mutto, Quod autem de morte beati martyris 
tcritis, in verbo domini et in ordine diaconi vobis 
fe, me nullo modo habere in contcientia, ipfum 
ge rei culpabitem exitic.ffe: hujufque fidem ple- 
fire am vobis factent dominus Theodinus Portu- 
-pllcupus, et dominus Albertus Cancellarius, 
Jropter hoc in partibus noftris legatione fun- 
ates exploraverunt, ¢t innocentiam viri cognove- 
nt, atque fub umbra thus hoc a quibufdam 
Vor, Ib il attens 
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attentatum fuilfe, totamque hanc iniquitatem 3 
fanctuario procefiiffe. Accepta fiquidem ab eis ca- 
nonica purgatione illius, illi de mandato fummi 
Pontificis publice fententiaverunt, eum ab hoc cri- 
mine coram Deo et hominibus effe innoxium, et in 
quofdam magnates, quorum malitiam in hac parte 
manifefte convicerant, notam infamiz retorferunt. 
Ulud quoque noveritis, dominum regem gloriofum 
martyrem in omnibus auguttiis fuis patronum ha- 
bere pracipuum. Eadem fiquidem die, qua primo 
tumulum martyris vifitavit, regem Scotiz perfecu- 
torem et impugnatorem fortiffimum, captum vin- 
culis carceralibus mancipavit. Continuatoque dien- 
ceps favore fucceffuum ope mastyris de univerfis 
hoftibus gloriofifime triumphavit. Sciatis igitur 
certifime, quod caritatem illam, qua fe olim rex 
et martyr mutuo dilexerunt, neque mors neque 
gladius abolevit : fortis enim eft dilectio, ut mors: 
et cum omnia tranfeant, caritas nunquam excidit. 
Hac eft porta Ipeciola, que in fubverfione Hieru- 
falem integra et intacta permanfic: cumque omnia 
evacuentur in morte, dile€tio in morte non moricur, 
cujus fortitudini mors fuccumbit. Regnum qui- 
dem Anglia, quod adverfus regem Stephanum armis 
Rrenuifiimum fadoribus obtinuerat bellicis, licet 
adolefcentulus et contemptus, filit ejus, confilio et 
auxilio regum et principum circumjacentium, gravi 
feditione turbaverant. Ipfe autem deftitutus fuis, et 
ab extrancis im 3, illo afpirante, in cujus 
virtute unus fugat decem millia, pravaluit univerfis, 
deditque in manus ejus hoftes fuos Dominus, ad 
alligandos reges eorum in compedibus, et nobiles 
eo1um in manicis ferreis. Ille, qui convertit corda 
fillorum ad patrem, ipfos in affectione filiali nutri- 
ens fedem patris in tempora longa ftabiliat, et faciat 
picem. Scio enim, quod fi bella iterum fuicitave- 
rint in parentem, fuccidet cos dominus, Nam Dei 
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judicio et lege fatali fancitum eft, ut quicunque de 
confanguinitate illius bellis ifpum impugnare pre- 
fumpferit, non dimidiet dies fuos. Hoc autem in 
libra experientiz jam de multis legimus, et fide 
oculata cognovimus, 


N° WT. 
Harley, part 215. fol. 2. 6-36. 


OTUM fit omnibus tam preefentibus quant This is refers 
futuris, quod hoc modo faéta pax inter Lodo- sed to 1m p. 
wicum regem Francie, et regem Anglie Henricum. 262 
Rex Lodowicus reddidit regi Anglie omnia jura, et 
tenementa Henrici regis avi fui, que tenebat die, 
qua fuit vivus ac mortuus, plene etintegre; ¢x- 
cepto Wilcaffine. Et de Wilcaffino remanfit regi 
Anglie feodum archiepifcopi Rotomag’, et feodum 
comitis ligicum de feodo Britolhi, et feadum comi- 
tis Ebr’. Ec totum remanens Wilcaffini regi Fran- 
cic, hoc modo, quod ipfe illud remanens dedit, et 
sonceffit maritagium cum filia fun filio regis Anglie 
aabendum. Et eum inde feifiendum, ab affump- 
jione beate Marie proxima polt pacem faStam, in 
wres annos, et fi infra hunc terminum filia regis 
Francie filio regis Anglie defponfata fuerit, affenfs 
2t confenfu Sancte Ecclefie, tune erit rex Anglie 
feyfitus de toto Wilcaffino, et de Caftellis Wilcaf- 
Gini, ad opus Biii fui, Et fi filia regis Francie infra 
hunc terminum obieric, Caftella et Wilcaffinum 
redibunt ad manum regis Francie; exceptis tribus 
feodis, que femper remanebunt regi Angle foluta et 
qQuieta. kt itta conventione, quoc Caftella rema- 
nebunt in cuftodia milicum Templi, ufque ad pra- 
didum terminum: et habebunt redditus ad Caltella 
Lie cufto- 
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cuftodienda, qua rex Francie in dominio habebat. 
Ec interim, rex Francie habebit inde jufticiam, et 
homagia, er fervicium. Et Gocelinus Crifpinus, 
et Goellius de Vaudemonte reverfi funt in homagia 
regis Francie, de eo quod habent in Wilcaflino, et 
debent habere de ipfo. Et fi rex Francie habuerit 
querclam verfus eos, que fit ad jufticiam corporis, 
vel membrorum, five exheredacionem, five mag 
num gravamen pecunie, per confilium regis Anglie 
deducetur. Per iftam convencionem Cattellum Sti- 
pinnei profternetur, infra feftum Sanéti Johannis. 
Comes Ebr.’ Simon reverfus eft in homagium regis 
Francie; et fervicium guiete in hominibus et caf- 
tellis fuis, et caftella fua ei quieta remanebunt, 
ficut ceteri barones Francie caitella fua quieta ha- 
bent. Et rex folvit, et quietos clamavit homines ejuf- 
dem comitis omnes, 4 juramento quod ei fecerunt: et 
ipfum comitem fimiliter abfolvic, de eo quod ad 
regem Francie pertinet. Et idem comes Ebi habe- 
bit omnia jura fua de forefta Aquiline, ficut jurata 
fuerunt per fervientes regis Francie, et iplfius co- 
mitis, Sed fi inter eos orta fuerit querela, per jura- 
menta hominum et regis et comitis, qui hoc jurave- 
runt, ex precepto regs, et fine mala voluntate ejus 
Fecognitum erit. Et de domo Sanéti Leodegarii, fi 
comes eum requifierit, de cuftodia ejufdem domus 
rex ei reCtum cenebit. Practerea rex Francie reddi- 
dit regi Anglic omnia jura et tenementa comitis 
PiAavenfis, excepta Tolofa; hoc modo, quod rex 
Anglie conceffit de Tolofa trevias, ufque die primo 
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regis Francie, comiti Sancti F gidii; falvo honore 
fuo, fine mato ingenio, et fine fua-et fuorum here- 
dum exheredacione. Et quicquid rex Anglie habe- 
bat de honore Tolofe, et Cadurco, et Cadurcino, 
ca die qua pax facta fuit, eidem regi Anglie remane- 
bit; et fi comes Sanéti Egidii infra hunc terminum 

2 regi 
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Tegi Anglie, vel fuis hominibus, de predicto honore 
Tolofe, vel Cadurci, foristeterit, et ad marchia in 
termino convenienti pon emendaverit, rex Francie 
inde ulterius fe non intromittet. Et fi cones de 
Bargelim’ et Trencavel’, et ceteri homines regis 
Anghe allius patrie, noluerint in trewis iftis efe, et 
garam fecerint comiti Sanéti Egidii, rex Anglie 
non juvabit eos infra hunc terminum contra iftam 
convencionem. 

Concedo et confirmo hiis teftibus: Petro Parifiac’, 
Hugone Suefoinenf’, Roberto Ebroic’, Irnildo 
1.xc’, Philippo Baiocenf’, Rogero Sagienfi, Lugone 
Dunelm’ Epifcopo, Thoma Cancellar’, Comite Flan- 
dreni*, Teodonc > Comite, Henrico Comite Sue- 
fionent’, Comite Belli Montis, Teodor’ Wilerianno, 
Willielmo Pavet, Magiftro Templi et bratribus, 
Ontton’, de Sanéto Ludonir’, Gilberto de Laci, Ri- 
cardo de Hating’, Petro Epifcopo, Roberto de 
Piro, Wilhels o fratre regis Anglie, Comite Mil- 
Iet'no, Ricardo de Humet, Jordano T'axo. 
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